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Ir is now, according to the only 
extant narrative, 1837 years since 
certain Cypriot and Cyrenian Jews, 
involved in some unexplained man- 
ner in the troubles that arose as 
to the lapidation of Stephen, ar- 
riving at Antioch, addressed their 
arguments to the Hellenising Jews 
resident in that Syrian city. The 
small church at Jerusalem -that 
held to the doctrine of the Apostles 
sent the Levite Barnabas to instruct 
new disciples. Barnabas called in 
Paul of Tarsus, who had himself 
become a sudden convert to the 
new opinions which he had been 
commissioned by the Sanhedrim to 
extirpate. In the ancient capital 
of the Greek Kings, amid a small 
knot of foreign Jews, was first 
uttered that word which has been 
adopted as a title of common 
brotherhood by great part of the 
Aryan race. The whole hierarchy 
of the Catholic Church, its purple- 
clad cardinals, its royal and apos- 
tolic Emperors and Kings, its infal- 
lible Vicar, have been developed 
from the disciples who were first 
called Christians at Antioch. 

It is important, alike to those 
who hold that Christianity is a 
religion, not only of Divine origin, 
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but founded on and permeated by 
direct Divine revelation, and to 
those who hold that in every form 
of faith there is a blending of error 
with truth, and a reflection of the 
social and tribal instincts of race 
and of age, to inquire gravely into 
the position which this faith of 
eighteen centuries’ growth occupies 
in face of the positive knowledge 
attained by civilised Europe in this 
nineteenth century. The inquiry 
proposed is not one into the spiritual 
nature of the religion. It is not 
one as to the historic basis, as 
regards any evidence producible as 
to the facts relied on as funda- 
mental to its doctrines. It is not 
even one as to its moral influence 
on those who profess, and on those 
whose oppose, its dogmas. On 
each of these momentous questions 
impartial statement of what is 
actually known is a desideratum. 
It is the aim of the following pages 
to inquire into the philosophy, 
rather than into the religion of the 
Christian faith; to examine the 
form, and the influence of the form, 
rather than the intimate nature 
and Divine doctrine, of Chris- 
tianity; to search what changes 
have occurred in that form, tending 
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to bring it more thoroughly into 
unison into the progress of scientific 
truth, or the reverse; and to in- 
quire how far the mental propor- 
tions of a group of Hellenistic Jews 
can adequately occupy the vast 
canvas of human faith and morals. 

It would betray an uneasy con- 
sciousness of a conclusion dispro- 
portionate to its premises to shun 
such an inquiry. The truth of 
Christianity is not to be dissevered 
from its history. To trace the 
origin of its cardinal formule must 
be of essential service to any one 
who inquires into their authority 
and weight. That statement of 
the problem which derives the 
great Aryan creed of modern times, 
in its full integrity, from the teach- 
ing of a small band of brethren, 
the first of whom were provincial, 
and the later associates foreign, or 
Hellenising, Jews, involves difficul- 
ties well nigh insuperable to the 
candid student. And the more 
deep may be the conviction that 
the Divine or supernatural element 
has to be appealed to, in order to 
solve the problem, the more funda- 
mental is the necessity to show the 
ground on which such an appeal is 
based. To say that the failure to 
trace any main feature of the 
system to its human and natural 
source is a proof of its Divine 
origin, is to negative the highest 
functions of human intelligence. 
Whatever be the profound truth or 
absolute wisdom that has become 
concrete in the formule we may 
investigate, it can only become in- 
telligil je and authoritative by being 
faithfully traced to its source. On 
that foundation rests the claim to 
human acceptance of every form of 
monotheistic religion. 

By tracing a doctrine to its 
source is not to be understood ‘the 
mere citation of details which, on 
sufficient or insufficient evidence, 
are asserted to be historic. It is 
possible to admit all the positive 
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statements of the narrative of the 
New Testament, and yet to fail to 
trace the connection between the 
occurrence, as set forth, and the 
formal dogmas associated with the 
statement. What is desired is to 
trace, not the tradition of belief in 
facts, but the origin and inter- 
dependence of positive dogma. 

It is of course impossible, within 
the limits of anything but a work 
of considerable magnitude, to 
investigate the corpus of the formal 
teaching of modern Christianity, 
and to refer the several elements 
to their respective cradles. All 
that can be now attempted is to 
inquire into a few of the main 
positions on which the entirety of 
the case ordinarily presented by 
the theologian depends. An in- 
quiry of this nature, if impartially 
conducted, ought to be hailed with 
equal sympathy by the honest 
apologist and by the honest assail- 
ant of theological dogma. 

In the minds of the earliest 
Christians, according to the brief 
account given by the historian of 
the apostles, two main elements, or 
classes of opinion, must have been 
present. Of these, the first was 
the Semitic element; which is most 
distinctly apparent in the first and 
in the third Gospel, and in the 
epistles bearing the names of Peter 
and of James. The second is the 
Aryan or Pagan element, which is 
implied by the use of the term 
Hellenist, which so often becomes 
apparent in the epistles of Paul, 
and which, under the well-known 
form of Alexandrian Judaism, is so 
fully and so eloquently manifest in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Of 
the existence of these two strands 
of thought, as distinct as are those 
of the warp and the woof of a 
woven fabric, there can be no 
question. And the inquiry now 
before us may be said to consist in 
the tracing of any particular strand 
to its original spindle. Is any 
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dogma, couched in language taken 
from Semitic doctors, so purely 
Aryan in its essence that error and 
confusion must arise from attribut- 
ing it to a‘Jewish origin? Is any 
dogma, essentially Aryan or Pagan 
in its origin, now a portion of 
formal Christianity? And, if so, 
how was it imported into a faith 
professedly founded by Jews ? 

Questions of this nature bristle 
beneath the feet of the student. 
They may be divided into two great 
groups—those of doctrine, and 
those of rite. In each of these the 
task of tracing the descent of 
Catholic orthodoxy from the teach- 
ing and the witness of the twelve 
chosen apostles at Jerusalem, is 
one that encounters difficulties of a 
very formidable nature. And it 
cannot be denied that the general 
failure to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of these difficulties, and the 
consequent ignoring of the neces- 
sity of any attempt to explain 
them, is due to the prevailing 
ignorance, at once absolute and 
contemptuous, of the habits of 
thought of those people of whom 
the apostles formed a part, whom 
they directly addressed, and whose 
modes of language they exclusively 
employed. 

If we look, for example, at the 
very form of a Christian church, 
with its altar tomb, or its several 
altars, standing in a cemetery, and 
paved with the memorials of the 
departed, we have a type, not only 
directly opposed to that of a Jewish 
temple or synagogue, but of the 
most offensively and sacrilegiously 
hostile aspect, from a Semitic point 
of view. No feature of the ancient 
law is more distinct than the 
horror it inculcates of defilement 
by contact, even the most remote, 
with the relics of mortality. To 
touch a bier, a tomb, a fragment 
of human bone of the size of an 
olive, involved a defilement, which it 
required a special purification, and 
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the lapse of a definite period of 
time, to remove. The sacrifice of 
the red heifer is commanded, in the 
Pentateuch itself, as preparatory 
to the purification of those defiled 
by contact with the dead; and the 
special rules by which the oral law 
designated the details of the pre- 
paration of the water of separation, 
and the whole ritual of defilement 
of this nature, show how deeply 
this part of the law of Moses 
entered into the very life of the 
Jew. 

Had the apostles, or their Master, 
taught that the purity thus enjoined 
by the law of Moses was a matter 
of idle ceremony not thereafter to 
be regarded, it might have been 
difficult to understand how such an 
innovation could have been pro- 
posed or tolerated by any pious 
Jew; but a sequence of doctrines, 
now absént, would have existed. 
From the commencement to the 
close of the New Testament not a 
hint occurs of the possibility of so 
tremendous a revolution as this 
must have appeared to the Jew. 
On the other hand, the most recent 
investigations of the catacombs at 
Rome not only enable us to trace the 
normal type of the Christian church 
to that of these subterraneous sepul- 
chral recesses, but show how a 
species of legal organisation was 
permissible to the early Christians 
(even when the open observance of 
their faith was prohibited) as form- 
ing associates in those existing con- 
fraternities which were held in 
honour in ancient Rome, and which 
still exist in every Italian city. 
The Pagan origin of the whole 
altar rite of Christianity is patent; 
but the connection of that rite 
with the teaching or the practice 


of any writers of the New 
Testament is more than ob- 
scure. Down to the close of 


the Acts of the Apostles, Paul is 

represented as declaring his ad- 

herence to “the customs of the 
9—2 
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fathers,’ and the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews prohibits 
the abandonment of the synagogue, 
though the sense of the Greek is, 
no doubt purposely, obscured by 
the translators. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that neither 
Peter, nor John, nor Paul would 
have willingly entered a_ basilica 
such as Constantine erected, even 
to shun the pain of martyrdom. 

A reference to such a total and 
unexplained contrast between the 
Christianity of the New Testament 
and that which emerged from 
the persecutions of the Roman 
emperors under the fostering care 
of Constantine, should be enough 
to show that the mere arbitrary 
reference of a rite or of a doctrine 
toa Jewish law or custom cannot 
be satisfactory, except to those 
who will be satisfied with any- 
thing they wish to hear. In 
times when ignorance was pro- 
found, any opinion that could be 
supported by citation from some 
father of the Church was held to 
be adequately proved. As the 
study of history has advanced, and 
as we have become aware, not only 
of the profound ignorance of the 
early theological writers, but of 
much of the laws, customs, and 
popular life with which they were 
unacquainted, it becomes evident 
that the basis of the entire corpus 
of formal Christianity has to 
undergo a searching revision. Not, 
by any means, that it is to be 
assumed to be false ; but in order 
that that assumption, either for or 
against, should be replaced by 
critical and honest investigation. 
Unless this is done the endurance 
of the superstructure is a question 
only of time, and apparently of no 
long time. 

The first question that arises as 
to the genesis of Christian dogma 
is as to the real relation which it 
bears to the law of Moses. As to 
this, it is to be observed that the 
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usual assumption is not primd facie 
probable. The filiation of the 
Christianity of the fourth century 
with that of the twelve apostles 
is, to say the least, obscure. 
Judaism has no _ representative, 
such as was the early Essene, in 
the Aryan churches. And yet the 
primary, sweeping, unhesitating 
assertion that the Jews misunder- 
stood their own Law and sacred 
books, and that the Christian 
doctors, few of whom could even 
read the Hebrew character, or knew 
the number of the tractates com- 
prising the Oral Law, thoroughly 
comprehended the books of which 
they had translations, underlies 
every attempt at theological 
argument. <A petitio principii so 
universal is probably without a 
parallel. Nor is it only on men 
such as the second Moses (Ben 
Maimon) that the reproach of 
ignorance as to the main study of 
a life is so readily levelled. The 
first and the third Evangelist, in 
those passages in which they 
represent their master as insisting 
on the immutability of the Law, 
must be expurgated or explained 
away, before the assumption of the 
Catholic theologian as to his own 
true reading of the ancient Scrip- 
ture can have elbow room or 
breathing space. 

The first point to which we have 
to call attention as an instance of 
the opposite meanings attached by 
Christian and by Jewish doctors to 
a Jewish book is one which might 
ad priort have been thought of little 
importance as a religious question. 
In a certain state of ignorance it 
is a matter which might be re- 
garded as historically obscure. 
With the advance of our know- 
ledge of written history, and of 
existing monuments, as well as of 
the natural history of our planet, 
it becomes obscure no longer. It 
is a matter as to which no doubt 
is possible, except in the wholly 
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uninstructed mind. The most 
venerable of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, the Law, or Pentateuch, is 
proved to have existed substan- 
tially in its present form for 2150 
years by. the Greek translation 
known by the name of the 
Septuagint. It is shown, with 
extreme probability, to have under- 
gone but little alteration for a 
further and more remote period of 
680 years by the existence of the 
Samaritan version. Its authorship 
is attributed, in the Mishna, to 
the Prophet Moses, which would 
bring back its date to 3580 years 
from the present time. It includes 
portions of earlier documents, on 
the nature of some of which 
extraordinary light has been re- 
cently thrown by the discovery of 
corresponding legends, written 
from a polytheistic point of view, 
in the burnt clay records of 
Assyria. In the earliest, or at all 
events the second of these canon- 
ical sections, the pedigree of 
the Hebrew people is traced to an 
ancestor in the nineteenth genera- 
tion before Abraham, the common 
progenitor of the Jews and of 
certain other Semitic tribes. The 
attached chronology attributes 
extraordinary longevity to the first 
ten patriarchs of this line. The 
Chinese records, indeed, attribute 
a reign of 100 years to Yu (the 
contemporary of Noah), and we 
are not in a position to deny the 
possibility of a very great length 
of life at a remote period of the 
history of man. But, allowing the 
full measure, not by the ordinary 
length of generations, but accord- 
ing to the chronological statements 
of the Book of Genesis, we arrive 
at an epoch only about 350 years 
before the founding of Memphis, 
for the date of the proto-patriarch 
of the Semitic people. The date 
of Menes, the founder of Mem- 
phis, is not ‘only matter of monu- 
mental inscription, and of dynastic 
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calculations, many of which have 
been verified in an absolute man- 
ner by the inscriptions on the 
Apis tombs, but is also verified by 
the rate of the slow secular 
formation of the delta of the Nile, 
to the north of the ancient port of 
Memphis. 

This exact determination of dates 
encounters no difficulty according 
to the traditional sense attributed 
to the second section of Genesis by 
the natural guardians of the sacred 
law. Nor can it be denied that the 
simple grammatical sense of the 
whole passage is fully accordant 
with the Jewish creeds; while it 
presents an insuperable difficulty 
to those of their opponents. The 
Jewish doctors hold that this book 
traces the descent of their nation 
from its first progenitor. The 
Christian doctors insist on the 
tracing to this progenitor the pedi- 
gree of the whole human race. Not 
only the utterers of the hundred 
tongues of Aryan speech, those of 
the two hundred Turanian lan- 
guages, the black, woolly negro, the 
long-eyed Egyptian, the squat 
Esquimaux, the yellow Calmuck, 
with all other varieties of mankind, 
presenting differences which in 
other parts of the animal kingdom 
are termed specific, are asserted to 
be the progeny of one pair, but 
that of a pair who lived 6660 years 
ago. It is not too much to say 
that such a supposition is abso- 
lutely inadmissible. Not only was 
Egypt a mighty empire at the time 
when this peopling of the whole 
earth from one centre is said to 
have commenced ; but we have proof 
that it must even then have been a 
very ancient people. As to the 
Assyrian races, their written records 
are not as yet deciphered to a date 
much anterior to that of Abraham; 
but mighty nations at that period 
made war with one another, and 
each new discovery rolls back the 
curtain that hangs over the history 
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of the past. Geology lifts a yet 
more impenetrable veil, and shows 
that human footsteps are to be 
traced on the surface of our planet 
for hundreds of thousands, and 
probably for millions of years. 

All this material evidence is 
perfectly consistent with the Jewish 
interpretation of the Book of 
Genesis. We omit, at present, the 
discussion of the question of the 
mode of the creation or birth of 
Adam. The passage was forbidden 
to be studied by the Jews, except 
under special conditions; and the 
idea that it was a simple bit of 
literal history, intelligible to any 
reader, is one of the last that could 
have occurred to any student of 
the law of Moses. The point to 
remark is, that while the Jewish 
explanation of the Jewish Scripture, 
to the effect that it traces the his- 
tory of the Jewish people to its 
first ancestor, is uncontradicted by 
any facts of history or of science, 
either ethnological or chronologi- 
cal, the assumption that the whole 
race of man descended from the 
nineteenth progenitor of Abraham, 
or from a human pair who lived 
6660 years ago, is utterly, demon- 
stratively, and ridiculously false. 

Nor is it any escape from this 
conclusion to endeavour to fritter 
away the difficulty by quibbling as 
to ‘details. The position at which 
history and science have enabled us 
to arrive is this: The definite 
interpretation of a Jewish book to 
which Christian theologians have 
pinned their general scheme of 
theology is demonstrably false. 
Whether the Jewish interpretation 
be right or wrong is beside the ques- 
tion. It is, at all events, free from 
the unsurmountable difficulties that 
accompany the Christian interpre- 
tation; and it must be remem- 
bered that the doctrine must be 
taken in its entirety, or not at all. 
It is no reply to say that, although 
either the lapse of nineteen genera- 
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tions, or that of 2800 years, or the 
determination of a period contempo- 
rary with the building of Memphis, 
gives an impossible date for the 
origin of the Aryan, Turanian, and 
African races from a Semitic 
stock, that at ten times or a 
hundred times that distance of 
times such a descent might have 
commenced, And what if so? It 
is of the parents of Seth, the 
eighteenth progenitor of Abraham, 
that the incidents relied on for 
theological argument are related. 
Destroy the individual identity, and 
the question of common ancestor- 
ship becomes entirely irrelevant. 
The question, indeed, is one 
within much narrower limits than 
above stated, although it has been 
thus brought forward in antici- 
pation of the abandonment of a 
position, if possible, yet more 
untenable. Not only does the 
formalisation of Christian dogma 
demand the acceptance of the belief 
of the descent of the human races 
from the nineteenth ancestor of 
Abraham, but it brings down the 
period of primary division for ten 
more generations. The whole earth, 
theology asserts, was submerged 
by a flood in the time of Noah; a 
date which the chronology of the 
Hebrew Scriptures shows to have 
been a thousand years later than 
the building of the pyramid of 
Cheops. The accumulated impossi- 
bilities attending on any attempt 
at a literal interpretation of the 
ancient allegory of the flood—an 
allegory told in cuneiform legends 
to the worshippers of Bel and of 
Ishtar, in language appropriate to 
their different mode of faith and 
of worship—are so great, that the 
attempt to maintain the orthodox 
view of the subject is becomin 
tacitly abandoned. But it should 
be remembered that it is this 
exaggerated impossibility which is 
consecrated by dogmatic teaching, 
and that, although the consequence 
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drawn from the assumption is not 
so fundamental as that with re- 
gard to the original pedigree, it 
yet plays an important part in the 
formalisation of dogma. 

On this purely ethnological and 
chronological question, as to the 
decision of which there can be no 
more doubt, in the present state of 
human knowledge, than as to the 
solution of a rule of three sum, the 
entire scheme of formal dogma has 
been made to depend. The scheme 
of Christianity is based on the 
doctrine of original sin and 
vicarious sacrifice. ‘ Original sin,” 
says the Church of England (and 
in this respect she is at one with 
Rome and with Geneva), “standeth 
not in the following of Adam (as 
the Pelagians do vainly talk); 
but it is the fault and corruption 
of the nature of every man, that 
naturally is engendered of the 
offspring of Adam.” It is need- 
less to enter into the inventions 
with which Calvin and his followers 
have embellished a theory, the very 
basis of which, in the face of 
history, entirely evaporates. Grant 
the literal meaning, and _ the 
historic truth, of the account of the 
garden and the apple—what inte- 
rest has the record to any man of 
non-Semitic blood? It is no ques- 
tion of the infirmity of human 
nature, of man’s proneness to error, 
or even to guilt. These are matters 
on which all philosophers and all 
religions are much at one. The 
point to keep in view is, that the 
stain of evil which, in theologic 
formula, renders man liable to 
eternal punishment, and demands 
a vicarious sacrifice, descends by 
natural generation in a certain 
human family, with which ninety- 
seven per cent. of the tribes of 
mankind have no blood relation 
whatever. So precise and authori- 
tative has theology been in lay- 
ing this first stone of the edifice, 
that when that stone crumbles 
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before honest 
whole edifice remains 
air.” 

It is not impossible to ascertain 
how, in a period of great igno- 
rance, an assumption so wild as 
that of the derivation of all the 
families and dialects of mankind 
from a single stem within the 
historic period originated. It 
sprang, like so many other assump- 
tions to which it will be necessary 
to give some attention, from ignor- 
ance of the full meaning attached 
to the Pentateuch by the Oral Law, 
and by the Synhedral legislation 5 
although this was the only mean- 
ing which could have been familiar 
to the Evangelists or their con- 
temporaries. The Oral Law de- 
clares, in the plainest language, 
that every Israelite (with certain 
specified exceptions) was an heir 
of eternal life. This assertion, like 
the greater part of the dogmas 
of the Mishna, is only a develop- 
ment of the doctrine literally to be 
deduced from the Pentateuch. The 
expression that the Lord God 
breathed life into the father of 
Seth, and that he became a living 
soul, was held to mark the great 
distinction between the Jew and 
the other races of mankind, such 
as those whose daughters were 
married by Cain, and were the 
fair Mothers of the Giants. And 
the remarkable distinction made in 
the Pentateuch, and more elabo- 
rately specified in the Mishna, as 
to the defilement from the corpse 
of a Jew or of a Gentile, was held 
to be grounded on this essential 
difference. According to the fixed 
rules of interpretation, the ascrip- 
tion of immortality to every 
Israelite involves the denial of 
that gift to the non-Israelite. 
Hence arose the wonder with which 
the early disciples are represented 
as saying, “ Then hath God also to 
the Gentiles granted repentance 
unto life.” 
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How far certain expressions in 
the Epistles of Paul may be held 
to have any genealogical meaning 
may be matter of doubt. But the 
Jewish doctrine that immortality 
was confined to the children of 
Adam, blended with the Pauline 
doctrine that immortality was at- 
tainable by the Gentiles, led to the 
explanation that the Gentiles were 
the descendants of Adam. It was 
useless for Jewish doctors to pro- 
test that this was not the meaning 
of their Law. They were allowed 
no voice in the matter. Science 
had not then spoken with a certain 
utterance, and the science of the 
day was contemned by the early 
doctors of the church. Thus it 
came to pass that, for the very 
foundation stone of dogmatic 
Christianity, an error of the gravest 
historic magnitude was lightly and 
ignorantly adopted. 

It is hardly necessary to proceed 
beyond these two cardinal instances 
of the adoption of a rite, and the 
enunciation of a dogma, con- 
temptuously opposed the one to 
the direct institution of Moses, and 
the other to the only interpretation 
of the Book of Genesis which is 
consistent with historic truth. But, 
in order to prove that the dog- 
matic system of theology requires 
some re-consideration, it may be 
well to glance at one or two other 
points of primary doctrinal import- 
ance, in which the attribution of 
an Aryan sense to Semitic lan- 
guage veils the existence of the 
profound and unbridged gulf that 
lies between the teachings of the 
Synoptic Evangelists and the 
Twelve Apostles on the one side, 
and the Christianity of Constan- 
tine and of Sylvester on the other. 

No conceptions can be more 
opposed than the two ideas of the 
Divine Unity, the one expressed by 
the formule framed by Moses, and 
the other by the writer who 
assumed the name of Athanasius. 
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“Hear, oh Israel, the Lord thy 
God is one God,” was held to ex- 
press the absolute unity of God, 
“not one in genus, nor one in 
species, nor as one individual which 
is divided into many unities, nor 
one as an extended body, which is 
one in number, and can be divided 
to infinity ; but the Blessed God is 
one in simple unity, so that there 
is no unity but His.” Tothis idea 
that contained in the words, “ the 
whole three persons are co-eternal 
together and co-equal,” is as 
formal a contradiction as can be 
predicated. The question is not 
to whether of the two creeds we 
may hold it fit to adhere. Neither 
is it how far either of them may 
be an inadequate expression of a 
truth beyond human conception, 
or without the pale of human know- 
ledge. The point to grasp is that 
the two conceptions are so opposed 
that the first cannot have been the 
parent of the second. To the 
Semitic mind the Trinitarian doc- 
trine is not simply heretical, it is 
inconceivable. To the Aryan mind 
it is familiar, in many forms well 
known in the temple worship of 
India, and shadowed forth in the 
mysteries of the triple Hecate. The 
Aryan idea prevailed in the Aryan 
Church, and the reading of the 
Hebrew Scriptures in that light 
was as natural as it was erroneous. 

So again, with regard to the at- 
tempt to explain away the whole 
vigour and energy of the Law by 
describing it as allegorical, sym- 
bolic, or prophetic. Nothing is 
more emphatically condemned in 
the Oral Law than this method. 
The invention of what is called the 
“type” (a figure of thought at 
once more specific and more arbi- 
trary than poetic metaphor or 
parabolic, or mythic symbol) may 
be traced to the Alexandrian Jews; 
who sought, by interpreting the 
law in a non-natural sense, to excuse 
their permanent residence out of 
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the Holy Land, and other heresies 
of their community. The evasion, 
though pardonable in its origin, was 
condemned by the Sanhedrim, and, 
according to the Judaic standard, 
justly. Ets own eternal permanence 
was the very marrow of the law. 
As such it was accepted and de- 
clared by Jesus in plain words, if 


in an extended or heightened 
meaning. Even assignment of rea- 


sons for an injunction—such as 
that not to take the bird with the 
young — was peremptorily for- 
bidden. The literal law, not the 
intent or the philosophy of the law, 
was the study of the Jews of 
Palestine in the time of the writers 
of the New Testament. The 
Philonic language of the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is as 
opposed to Jewish orthodoxy as it 
is possible to conceive. The ques- 
tion is not, again, whether of the 
two views is the nearest to the 
truth. It is the representation of 
the second as the development, 
instead of as the mortal antagonist 
of.the first, that is plainly impos- 
sible; and that has yet been taken 
as a standpoint of dogma. 

The same change of standpoint 
has to be remarked with reference 
to prophecy. Prediction plays a 
very different part in the Aryan 
mind from that assigned to it in 
the Law of Moses. There, two 
kinds of prediction only are to be 
found. One is the alternative or 
conditional prediction, which is that 
of a promise or of a threat. It is 
nothing absolute. This do, and 
thou shalt live, and it shall be well 
with thee all the days of thy life. 
Thus not do, and the evil that has 
befallen other nations shall over- 
take thee. The other kind of 
prediction is that which was men- 
tioned by the Law as the authori- 
sation of the message of a prophet. 
His word was not to be obeyed, 
unless it was avouched by a sign, 
and of all signs the greatest was 
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the prediction of a future event 
which fell out as predicted. This 
very test limited the time of the ful- 
filment. It must be within the 
life of the prophet—within the 
time during which the choice to 
obey or to disobey his counsel were 
possible. Otherwise this crucial 
test of the value of his words would 
have no value. The contrast 
between either of these kinds of 
prediction and the idea that events 
in the long distant future were 
clearly indicated by prophetic 
vision is palpable. The latter view 
is Aryan. The imposition of such 
an interpretation on strained pas- 
sages of the ancient law is as con- 
trary to the letter and to the spirit 
of the injunctions of Moses, as is 
the explanation of the reference to 
the temporal welfare of the Jews, 
and the maintenance of the daily 
sacrifices of the Temple, as being of 
what is called a spiritual purport. 
The undated, and so far as the 
literature of the subject goes, un- 
authorised, misapplication of the 
word Sabbath is another instance 
of the break of the tradition of the 
apostles. The Church of Rome, 
indeed, has not gone to the extent 
of that of Geneva, and does not 
apply the Jewish name of the 
seventh day of the week to the 
first. Easter Eve in the Italian 
Church is called by its appropriate 
historic name of Sabato Santo. 
It isremarkable that the passages on 
which Calvin and his followers rely 
as showing that at all events Paul 
had established a religious venera- 
tion for the first day of the week 
among his converts, show exactly 
the reverse. In the first epistle to 
the Corinthians, the writer plainly 
recommends his readers to make 
the first day of the week a day of 
reckoning accounts, and of “ laying 
by in store”’ charitable offerings for 
the relief of the poor. The latter, 
if it involved carrying money, 
would have been a direct violation 
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of the law of the Sabbath. When 
this is coupled with the injunction 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews not 
to forsake the synagogues, and 
with the reference in the Acts of 
the Apostles to the observance of 
the Sabbath, it is plain that the 
use of the fourth commandment in 
our churches as a command to 
venerate the Lord’s day is liable 
to very serious question. 

So long as the theologian confines 
himself to the position—to which 
in this country the clergy are in 
the main retreating—* this is what 
the Church teaches,’ there may 
perhaps be but little call for the 
philosophic moralist or historian 
to endeavour to interpose between 
the teacher and those who are con- 
tent to accept his teaching. Nor 
is the mere failure to trace the 
phases of a transition of which but 
little of the history is understood, 
a fair ground of accusation against 
the divines of to-day. But it is quite 
otherwise when, for the formula 
“ Hear the Church ” is substituted 
the far more tremendous preface, 
“In Nomine Patris, et Filii, 
et Spiritus Sancti.” The awaken- 
ing of the echoes of that ancient 
form of exorcism in our churches 
has something more than an 
esthetic significance. Above all, 
it is undeniable that what is his- 
torically false cannot be theologi- 
cally true. To bind up Christian 
dogma with false ideas of natural 
history or of ethnology is to repeat 
the error of the Church of Rome 
with regard to the discoveries of 
Galileo. Were the discrepancies 
that now more and more porten- 
tously yawn in the foundations of 
dogmas confined to one branch of 
study—such, for example, as 
geology—there might be a sort of 
short-sighted wisdom in the at- 
tempts of Yorkshire deans or sup- 
porters of Christian Knowledge 
Societies to turn away attention 
from their existence. But such is 
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very far from being the case. The 
education of mankind, slow though 
its advance, has yet made enormous 
progress since the third and fourth 
centuries of the vulgar era. 
Hypotheses which were tenable in 
the days of Origen and of Cyprian 
are now utterly inadmissible. The 
horizon of human thought has been 
widely enlarged. The whole con- 
ception of the relation of man to 
the universe has been profoundly 
modified. In the patristic cos- 
mology the whole magnificent 
drama of the universe was made to 
revolve round a centre of narrow 
insignificance ; and the doctrine of 
the immobility of the earth itself 
was only a consistent portion of the 
general scheme. The belief in the 
position of the Eben Schatiych, or 
“stone of foundation,’ on which 
the ark was placed in the Temple, 
and which was the centre of the 
world, was in full accordance 
with the narrow philosophy which 
the early fathers borrowed from 
the Jews. A conception of that 
non-progressive nation—described 
even by their own sacred writers 
as notorious for stiffness of neck 
and hardness of heart—as a chosen 
race, destined to hold forth a 
lamp of divine teaching in the 
midst of a dark world, was one 
of which the absolute justice was 
long unquestioned. But the more 
profound is our study of what 
Judaism really was, and the fuller 
our advancing knowledge of the 
contemporary condition of other 
nations, the less are we able to 
accept this idea, borrowed from the 
rabbis, whom yet the borrowers 
despised. One of the most learned 
of recent Hebrew scholars, the 
Abbé Chiarini, has been so pene- 
trated by a sense of the anti- 
human spirit of Judaism, which 
finally raised every hand against 
a fierce, intolerant, and intractable 
race, that he has drawn an imagi- 
nary contrast between Mosaism, 
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or what he holds to be the teach- 
ing of the Pentateuch, and Judaism, 
or the fuller doctrine of the Mishna. 
The distinction is unfounded. The 
national exclusive pride, and the 
unsparing ferocity which were a 
feature of the latter, are no less 
present in the former. The ex- 
tirpation by the Israelites of 
the entire race whose land they 
stole was the direct command of 
the early prophets. Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel were as unsparing as Herod 
or as the Asmonean princes. The 
laws which regulated the relation 
of the sexes were discussed with a 
repellant coarseness of nature, and 
utter absence of modesty, which 
made Grecian vice less odious than 
Jewish virtue. It is sufficient to 
refer to the tracts Niddah and 
Sotah to justify this appreciation. 
The most savage mutilations 
which excite horror on the Assyrian 
bas-reliefs were practised by no 
less important a Jewish king than 
David. The attempt to represent 
the Jewish character as something 
notably in harmony with the divine 
nature has involved theologians in 
a network of sophisms, from which 
few consciences can escape un- 
scathed. 

Such a view of the Jewish nation 
can be consistently held only as a 
consequence of two profound 
ignorances. One of these is ig- 
norance of Judaism, the other is 
ignorance of the sacred books and 
national history of the surround- 
ing nations. The former has been 
fostered by the exclusive study of 
certain portions of Hebrew litera- 
ture, to the exclusion of a wider 
range of documents, many of which 
are of far more importance, both 
legislatively and historically, than 
portions of the Hagiographa. 
No one who has read the works 
can hesitate as to the much 
higher importance of the treatise 
Sanhedrin than of the Book 
of Esther. While the meaning 
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of the Law and the Prophets, at 
least as it was universally held by 
the Jews contemporary with the 
writers of the New Testament, has 
been thus obscured by  ignor- 
ance of the Oral Law, the general 
tone of early religions is now for 
the first time being recovered from 
the long buried descriptions of 
Assyriaandof Egypt. The language 
of devout faith was not confined to 
the Hebrew tribes. It was notthe 
kings and leaders of the Israelites 
alone who regarded themselves as 
the chosen servants of Heaven, 
executing the wrath of the divinity 
on the opponents of their rule. 
Omit only the designation of the 
Deity, and it is difficult to distin- 
guish a Babylonian hymn froma 
Hebrew psalm: “0, Lord of the 
earth, of mankind, and of spirits, 
speak good! Who is there whose © 
mouth does not praise thy might, 
and speak. of thy law, and glorify 
thy dominion? 0, Lord of the 
earth, dwelling in the temple, take 
hold of the hands that are lifted to 
thee. To thy city grant favours. 
To the temple, even thy temple, 
incline thy face, to the sons of thy 
city grant blessings.” These are 
not the words of David, but are 
taken from a tablet ina Babylonian 
library. For Zion and Jerusalem 
it contains the names Babylon and 
Borsippa. The difference is rather 
alocal than a moral one. If the 
idea of the essential wickedness of 
our national or personal enemies 
inspires all the religious writing of 
the period, what can be the charac- 
ter of the deity invoked by the 
worshipper? And yet this is an 
idea that flourishes greenly even to 
the present day among not a few 
members of European nations. 

The wholly unexpected increase 
of our knowledge of the language 
and history of Assyria and of 
Egypt is only one of those changes 
in human thought which are incom- 
patible with the maintenance of 
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narrow dogmas, framed in times 
of comparative ignorance. The 
genuine spirit of religion is some- 
thing apart from ecclesiastical 
dogmas. It is too often perverted 
by the association. But when 
dogma is based on premises that 
are shown to be absolutely false, it 
is only by shaking herself free of 
such entanglement that any form 
of religion can maintain a true 
vitality. 

The case is not one of hasty in- 
ference, or of evenly-balanced 
opinion. The tradition that traces 
ecclesiastical dogma to its source 
is, as we have seen, interrupted at 
the most critical period of its exist- 
ence. The filiation between, the 
twelve chosen witnesses and the 
church that emerged from the cata- 
combs is one that it is difficult to 
trace or even to imagine. It is 
rather to the personal opinions of 
certain patristic writers than to any 
other source, that the corpus of 
dogma is attributable. True, these 
writers propose to support their 
views by the Bible or by the 
Gospels. How far they were com- 
petent to understand the former 
has béen intimated above. Norare 
the latter intelligible, as they were 
intended to be understood by their 
writers, by those who are ignorant of 
the law, customs, and habits of 
thought of those writers and of 
those whom they addressed. For 
literary authority as to text, nothing 
conclusive ascends beyond the time 
of Constantine. Of the Egyptian, 
Accadian, and Babylonian records, 
on the contrary, we have the origi- 
nal inscriptions on baked clay, on 
marble, or on papyrus. With regard 
to all those considerations which 
are drawn from the advance of 
positive science, natural history, eth- 
nology, paleontology, philology, 
lithology — whatever is gained to 
science is all on one side of the 
balance. These pursuits were posi- 
tively closed to the patristic writers. 
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The spirit of honest criticism, and 
the application of sound method to 
the investigation of truth, were 
equally unknown. Literary fidelity 
was supposed to consist in the alte- 
ration, by a copyist, of those phrases 
in a manuscript with which he did 
not agree. The Gospel which has 
most literary form, and of which 
the writer has more distinctly in- 
timated the sources of his informa- 
tion than had been done by any 
other Evangelist, is a collection of 
memorabilia, taken avowedly not 
from personal witnesses alone. The 
trypérar may have been zealous 
missionaries, but of their sources of 
information we are told absolutely 
nothing. Positive, definite, personal 
testimony is sought in vain; and 
when we abandon the field of the 
emotional, of the influence on the 
heart and life of certain belief 
and certain forms of worship, and 
attempt direct logical appeal to the 
intelligence, we pass from the field 
of practical religion to that of 
barren and endless logomachy. 

As long as discrepancies, such as 
are invariably caused by the sur- 
vival of the older forms dictated 
by imperfect knowledge, side by 
side with the clearer utterances of 
more cultivated intelligence, affect 
matters subsidiary alone, we may 
trust to the gradual process by 
which the old forms become obso- 
lete, or come to be held to express 
a@ meaning in some way accordant 
with truth. But when positive 
error is taken as a foundation 
stone, the case is altogether 
different. The choice then becomes 
imperative, whether the error shall 
be openly and candidly acknow- 
ledged, and the corrections, what- 
ever they may be, due to such 
acknowledgment, honestly and 
authoritatively made, or whether 
the taint of dishonesty shall be 
allowed to remain, to spread, and 
to vitiate the entire system of 
teaching. The man who now, ina 
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pulpit or in a Sunday-school, bases 
his exhortations to his hearers on 
the assumption of their Semitic 
origin, must be either a man whose 
ignorance is such as to unfit him 
fer the post of a teacher, or who 
is something far worse than igno- 
rant. What Cicero said of the 
augurs of his day applies with full 
force to those who base their teach- 
ing on the doctrine of original 
sin, as set forth in unmistakeable 
terms in the [Xth Article of the 
Church. And yet, without this 
basis, how are the successive steps 
of formal doctrine to be taken? 
How is the preacher justified in 
thundering forth those menaces of 
eternal torment, to which so much 
more efficacy appears to be attached 
by the speaker than by the hearers, 
when he knows (as he ought to 
know) that no such idea formed 
any portion of the Semitic faith, 
and that it was the idea that the 
peculiar gift of immortality, special 
to the Jew, was extensible to men 
not of Jewish blood, that caused the 
first fierce contest in the Christian 
Church, and that was the first 
missionary message to the world? 

That the education of the more 
cultivated part of mankind has 
advanced to a stage at which it 
becomes imperative to reconsider 
the teaching of the Church on 
points of history and of physical 
science, which have been, unfortu- 
nately for the permanence of doc- 
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trine, embodied in her teaching, 
can hardly be denied by any 
educated man. How far the 
religious part of any dogma may 
be affected by the correction of 
false historical assumption; is of 
course an inquiry of no light impor- 
tance. Those who fear the result, 
fear to come face to face with the 
truth. Those who hope to stave 
off the inquiry by hurling anathe- 
mas at those who propose it, are 
like the old woman who tried to 
keep out the sea with her mop. 
There is, perhaps, more danger to 
be feared from an attempt to meet 
the difficulty by subterfuge than 
from the resolution to ignore it as 
long as possible. Unless the 
guidance of the Spirit of Truth be 
in very reality invoked, unless the 
conscientious and patient method 
of historic, literary, and critical 
inquiry be at once humbly and 
persistently pursued, the chief 
danger of the Christian creed will 
not come from the efforts of its 
assailants. It will be those who, 
in the chairs and pulpits of 
theology, continue to teach without 
discrimination what they know, or 
might know, to be false, and what 
they think to be true ; who are 
striving to involve, not the Church 
of England alone, but Christianity 
itself, in a fatal discredit, which 
fifteen centuries of assault from 
without have not been able to 
compass. F. R. ConpEr. 
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CHapTrerR XXIX. 
YRIARTE AND His FRIENDS. 


Tuar evening Mr. Lingen called 
upon Yriarte personally, for the 
amount at stake was considerable. 
The interview was a peculiar one, 
each giving the other a sort of 
semi-confidence, and treating him 
half as a friend and half as an 
enemy. If Ernestine could have 
overheard what took place, Mr. 
Lingen would have seemed to her 
almost a creature of a diabolic 
realm; and, had Laura overheard 
it, she, on the contrary, would pro- 
bably have entertained a higher 
opinion of both men than before, 
for both exhibited those peculiar 
talents which had made each 
remarkable in his own line. Yriarte 
was distinguished for the breadth 
and depth of his scoundrelism and 
the extreme smallness of his 
character in every other direction. 
Lingen was remarkable for tact, 
audacity, and a knowledge of 
human nature, so easy and large 
as to appear instinctive. 

The result of the meeting was 
moderately satisfactory. Yriarte 
was abjectly horrified at the idea, 
suggested by Lingen rather than 
decisively foretold, of his danger 
under the law; he was aghast when 
he found that Dr. Doldy and Laura 
were quite determined to prosecute 
him. He had never supposed 


Laura’s spirit to be so indomitable, 
while his knowledge was somewhat 
hazy on that wide province of crime, 
the obtaining of money through 
conspiracy. Tt was rather a new 
experience for him. He had never 
driven an Englishwoman quite so 
hard as he had driven this one; 
and his horror of physical discom- 
fort was so intense that no revenge 
on Laura, by revealing her secrets, 
would afford him any consolation 
if he were condemned to vulgar 
punishment. So that when Lingen 
suggested that if he could bring 
forward a defence which would be 
likely to lighten his sentence, it 
should be accepted by the prosecu- 
tion on condition that he kept his 
tongue from evil speaking, lying, 
and slander with regard to "Laura, 
he was delighted, and very 
speedily agreed to the arrange- 
ment. He was immediately after- 
wards arrested by a man in plain 
clothes, who had been quietly 
sitting in the hall until Mr. Lingen 
had done his business. Another 
man was also, with equal unob- 
trusiveness, taking an inventory of 
the contents of the house for Mr. 
Lingen. That gentleman himself, 
leaving Yriarte to the society of 
the officer, started off to have a 
hurried search for Laura’s letters. 
He entirely believed them to be in 
Yriarte’s own possession, notwith- 
standing the assertion that his 
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creditor “ Anton” had seized them. 
Taking the opportunity of a few 
undisturbed moments which lay 
before him, he went straight to 
Yriarte’s. bed room, and looked 
around him. There was a writing 
table with a half-open drawer full 
of notes and letters—some not 
opened—that was not the place. 
Turning from that, his eye fell 
upon the old black cabinet, where 
Yriarte kept his religion. He 
smiled a peculiar subdued smile 
of intense amusement as he crossed 
the room to look at it. He opened 
the doors of the shrine—yes, there 
was a light burning before the 
Virgin and Child. He wondered 
to himself how long the slender 
taper would last, for, thought he, 
when that candle is exhausted, the 
shrine will be left desolate ; and, 
doubtless, its desolation will be less 
of an insult and a mockery to the 
Catholic Church than its perpetual 
illumination has been. 

This thought passed quickly 
through his mind, and almost 
simultaneously he was engaged in 
examining the cleverly contrived 
drawers and recesses of the quaint 
old cabinet. Secret springs— 
whether of human character, or of 
mechanism — offered little per- 
plexity tohim. But there was a 
difference in his mode of approach. 
To closely examine the secret 
springs of mechanism he dropped 
his eye-glass, and directed the un- 
veiled glance of those keen eyes 
upon them. He was not so much 
of a Berkeleyan as to be afraid of 
scaring into reticence the spirit of 
matter. 

In this case he conquered—the 
cabinet yielded its secrets to him. 
He left the room—after a parting 
glance at the shrine which had a 
strange psychological attraction for 
him as the visible outcome of a 
part of the Spaniard’s character 
—with a box containing Laura’s 
letters. There were quantities of 
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letters written by other infatuated 
women. Most of these he threw 
back into the cabinet: Laura’s 
were in a bundle by themselves; 
their preservation was evidently 
due to some special value set upon 
them. 

Mr. Lingen went triumphantly 
home with his spoil, satisfied that 
so far he had done the utmost to 
further Laura’s plans. 

Yriarte meanwhile was busily 
engaged in despatching messengers 
to his friends. 

The result of this was that the 
next day—when the case was 
almost due to be called on at Bow- 
street; when the defendant was 
taking his ease in a cell at New- 
gate, and the prosecutrix was 
growing handsomer than ever in 
the sunshine of Sir Percy Flaxen’s 
attentions—Dr. Doldy received a 
caller. His acquaintance was a 
wide one; but he was surprised 
when he looked at the card handed 
to him: 

“Why, this is a grandee in the 
Spanish diplomatic service!” he 
exclaimed. “‘ What on earth can he 
want with me? I have no Spanish 
connection.” 

Laura was in the drawing-room, 
as it happened. She was still 
staying with Mrs. Honiton, but 
her visits to her uncle had become 
much more frequent. The necessity 
for joint action with regard to 
Yriarte had suddenly reawakened 
the distinctness of their long- 
standing partnership of interest. 
Dr. Doldy was relieved, also, to 
find Laura making a reasonable 
marriage ; he was far too genuine 
a lover of comfortable living to 
feel anything but genuine anxiety 
that Laura’s fortune should follow 
its proper course, and avert the 
ruin which must otherwise fall 
upon him. Circumstances thus 
brought Laura into much more 
intimate and sympathetic relations 
with him than she had held since 
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his marriage—or, indeed, since his 
engagement. 

Ernestine meanwhile had become 
almost invisible. He scarcely ever 
saw her, and, as nothing further 
had passed between them since 
the interview which Laura had 
interrupted, he scarcely knew how 
to approach her. It was one of 
those temporary dumbnesses of the 
heart which most lovers experience 
at some period or other of their 


histories. In Dr. Doldy’s present 
state the emotions had neither 
changed nor lost their innate 


vigour; but they were paralysed 
by the perplexities of the mind. 
He needed time to think his way 
through the difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves to his intellect ; 
and he entered the more warmly 
into Laura’s affairs because they 
occupied him and granted him an 
excuse for taking this time. 

Thus it happened that Laura 
found him a more ready counsellor 
and support than she anticipated. 

And so it was Laura who was 
sitting beside him in the drawing- 
room when the name of the 
Spanish dignitary was announced. 

“T can’t imagine what he can 
want of me, if he does not come 
for physic. Shall I receive him 
here, Laura?” 

“Tf I didn’t know you of old, I 
should hardly understand that to 
mean ‘go away,” replied Laura. 
She rose, and passed through into 
the small drawing-room, which 
opened out of the one in which 
they had been sitting. Dr. Doldy 
shut the door behind her ;—which, 
as it seemed to her, unnecessary 
act of politeness, made her close 
her fan with a sudden snap of 
vexation. She had an ‘dea that 
the visit of this Spaniard must 
have some connection with -her 
affairs; but how, was the puzzle. 

She could hear a little—enough 
to excite her curiosity powerfully ; 
and the moment the visitor had 
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gone, she opened the door and 
came in, flushed and eager. At 
the same moment Ernestine, who 
had just entered the house, and 
had met the portly Spaniard on 
the stairs, paused at the open 
drawing-room door as if hesitating 
whether to enter, or pass on. A 
thirst for loneliness had come upon 
her as it comes upon a wounded 
animal; but she doubted whether 
she were wise in yielding to it. 
She paused, and then went in and 
sat down quietly. The others 
hardly noticed her presence, they 
were absorbed in their own affairs. 
Laura was excited—Dr. Doldy grave 
and angry. 

“ Was it really Don Gonzales 
himself?” exclaimed Laura, in a low 
eager voice. 

* Yes,” said her uncle. 

“ And was it about that little 
wretch that he came?” she went 
on, her hands clasped, and her eyes 
fixed intently upon Dr. Doldy’s 
face. 

“He came to entreat me not to 
prosecute,” said Dr. Doldy, angrily. 
“ He talks about the cur’s connec- 
tions—I don’t believe they care 
about his punishment; but it 
seems they have been putting pres- 
sure on this old fool to come to me 
about it because they want to avoid 
the scandal.” 

He began to walk irritably up 
and down, evidently full of annoy- 
ance; and he was arrested by 
simple surprise when Laura burst 
out laughing. 

“T had no idea little Jose was 
such an important person,’ she 
exclaimed, gleefully, “ Oh! this is 
grand, uncle, really grand! Fancy 
the whole Spanish Embassy trying 
to beg him off !” 

“ T would not withdraw from the 
prosecution,” exclaimed Dr. Doldy, 
pursuing his own vein of thought, 
“if the Queen herself came to ask 
me.” 

Ernestine, finding herself un- 
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noticed, went quietly away to her 
own room, and left them to finish 
their conversation. These things 
disturbed her less to-day, for she 
had planned her own course of 
action, and had but to carry it out. 





CuarpteR XXX. 

A BIRD ESCAPED. 
“Coventry, I must be dreaming, 
or else I am mad,” said Mrs. 
Silburn, very soberly. She was 
interrupting her husband in the 
throes of composition. At first he 
looked up at her blankly; but, 
after a moment’s vacant contem- 
plation of her face, he became 
aware of its unwonted serious- 
ness. 

“ My dear little woman, what is 
the matter’? he exclaimed, throw- 
ing down his pen so suddenly as 
to startle one of his pet kittens 
who had curled herself among his 
papers. 

“T have been round to see 
Ernestine—the servants told me 

he was not at home; I was coming 
a vay when the man ran after me :— 
De. Doldy had heard my voice, and 
would like to speak to me.” 

She paused. ‘“ Do go on!” cried 
Coventry, full of consternation at 
her manner. 

“Well, he said he thought I 
ought to be told at once ‘ys 

** My dear little woman, I never 
knew you so slow over a piece of 
news before !” 

“Ernestine has left him; she 
went away last night: there, now 
you've got it.” And Dorothy 
flung herself into a chair, and fell 
into a passion of tears. 

Coventry went round to console 
her, with rather a bewildered ex- 
pression on his face; it was not 
often that Dorothy was overcome 
like this by the feminine weakness 
of tears. 

“Did she leave no letter for 
you?” he asked. 
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“No,” sobbed Dorothy ; “that’s 
the worst of it.” 

“Qh, she’ll come to us,” said 
Coventry ; “I daresay we shall see 
her to-day.” 

Dorothy swallowed a sob, wiped 
her eyes, and answered irrele- 
vantly : 

“IT am quite sure Nature is a 
woman: I always thought so, 
because she is cruel and sulky, as 
well as beautiful. Now I know 
it; because after a good cry I feel 
so exactly like the sky when it’s 
done raining—cleared and ready 
for action. Miss Armine is ill, I 
hear; Ernestine will not neglect 
her patient, you may be sure. Tl 
just go and see if I can hear any- 
thing of her there.” 

“Tll come with you,” said 
Coventry; “you’ve chased every 
productive power out of my brain. 
Why has she done this ?” 

“ Dr. Doldy wishes us to under- 
stand that their disagreement was 
solely upon medical matters: they 
have clashed professionally.” 

Coventry burst out laughing, 
and continued to laugh for some 
moments, notwithstanding the 
scared and horrified gaze which 
Dorothy fixed upon him. 

“We're in for a comedy,” he 
said at last; “I thought it was a 
tragedy.” 

“And so it is,’ said Dorothy. 
“T wish you could have seen Dr. 
Doldy’s face. It would have cured 
you of laughing for a while.” 

“My dear little woman, who 
ever heard of husband and wife 
separating for such a cause? The 
thing is absurd, viewed as a 
tragedy ; as a comedy, it is lovely.” 

“Well,” said Dorothy indig- 
nantly, “ you'll not find much of 
comedy about either of the princi- 
pals in this case. You can stop at 
home and laugh; I’m going to 
Miss Armine’s.” 

Coventry took her advice, and 
stayed at home to laugh: he could 
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not regard the matter seriously. 
With a face of amusement, he 
walked about his study, full of 
conjecture. He could not take up 
the disturbed track of thought; he 
must speculate about this quaint 
affair. 

A hesitating knock came to his 
door while he was thus perambu- 
lating. His writing room was held 
sacred ; when the door was closed 
none but Dorothy dared approach 
it. Therefore he much wondered 
what the new interruption might 
be. 

He went to the door—and there 
stood Ernestine. 

“They told me Dorothy had 
gone out, and you were not to be 
disturbed,” she said timidly ; “‘ and 
Ihave been waiting in the drawing- 
room. But I ventured to knock. 
If you are busy, I will come in this 
evening.” 

He had never seen Ernestine 
like this. She was pale, trembling, 
with dark lines beneath her eyes. 
He took her hand, and drew her 
into the room. This was not 
comedy to him now. Looking 
into her face, he saw that not only 
were there dark lines under her 
eyes, but the lower lids were twice 
their wonted size. She had been 
crying all night—that was very 
plain to him. And this was the 
cold Ernestine, whom people called 
hard, stern, unapproachable. 

“Don’t let me disturb you,” 
she repeated ; “I only wanted to 
leave a message for Dorothy, which 
I couldn’t quite leave with the 
servant.” 

For answer he drew her to a low 
chair, and made her sit down. 

“What does it all mean?” 
said. 

“Has Dorothy heard, then?” 
said she, putting her hand to her 
side. The long hours of the past 
night had made havoc of her 
strength. “I thought I should 
tell her first.” 


he 
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“She went round to you this 


morning and saw Dr. Doldy,” said 
Coventry quietly. 
“ Did he tell her,” said Ernes- 


tine, with sudden calmness, * that 
IT had left the house yesterday, not 
to return ?” 

“Yes; and he also told her he 
wished us to know that the cause 
of the disagreement between you 
was a professional one.” 

Coventry got up, walked round 
the room, and came back to her 


side. She watched him in silence. 
“Surely,” he said, “ you don’t 
love medicine more than your 


husband ?” 

Ernestine’s hand, which lay on 
the arm of her chair, began to 
tremble violently. 

“No,” she answered, “but I 
have annoyed him by following the 
course which seemed to me right. 
I am sorry for that—I am indeed ; 
but we could never carry on our 
double practice under one roof. I 
should sin again, I fear.” 

“It seems strange,” said Coven- 
try, in a perplexed voice, “that 
such a union as yours should be 
affected by mere professional 
jealousy.” 

The words stung Ernestine. 

“That is not all, ” she cried pas- 
sionately ; “I have not left my 
home and my husband because I 
am an interfering woman, and 
cannot leave his patients alone. 
Don’t think that of me!” 

Coventry looked at her in sur- 
prise. 

“ He thinks it is all,” she went 
on; “ but it is not, and I must let 
him think so, I must bear that; 
only don’t you think so!” 

She had buried her face in her 
hands, and Coventry only just 
heard these words. He left her 
side and sat down in his writing 
chair, looking at her in wonder. 
What did all this mean? He tried 
to look at the matter from each 
side, and all manner of fancies 
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passed through his brain. He at 
once rejected the idea that Ernes- 
tine had left her husband from 
any cause in her own heart ; no one 
could hear her speak of him and 
look in: her face without knowing 
that her love was still absolutely 
his. Was it, then, the old story of 
a high-spirited woman’s jealousy ? 

Ernestine looked up into his 
face, and her quick intuitions told 
her something of his thoughts. 

“Now you are drawing conclu- 
sions in your own mind,” she ex- 
claimed ; “don’t do that! You 
will be wrong. You will think I 
am jealous, or some such thing; 
and you will be wrong. No! my 
tongue is tied—to him, to everyone 
—but my soul revolted against 
the position I was placed in. I 
could not endure it, and so I left 
it; that is all.” 

At this moment the door was 
opened unceremoniously, and a 
second after Dorothy was on her 
knees at Ernestine’s side, crying 
again. Coventry got up and shut 
the door, and then turned and 
looked at the two women. It was 
a sight fit for a poet’s eyes. 

Dorothy’s first articulate utter- 
ance was a very decided one. 

* You must come and live here— 
you must and youshall. You shall 
not go into lodgings all alone.” 

“T have got lodgings close by,” 
said Ernestine; “ I could not go 
far away from you. But I should 
worry you out of your two dear 
lives if I came here. Why, I mean 
to set up a night bell!” 

“Tt should ring into your room,” 
persisted Dorothy. But Ernestine 
only smiled and shook her head, 
and thanked her. 

“ My lodgings are taken,” she 
said ; “I shall be very near you.” 

Dorothy rose slowly to her feet, 
and stood by Ernestine’s side, look- 
ing very seriously at her. 

“Don’t make yourself ill,” she 
said. 
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“No, I shall not do that,” an- 
swered Ernestine, confidently. “I 
am nervous this morning, I know, 
but I have work before me which 
will not allow of nervousness ; so I 
am sure to be all right before the 
day is out. I shall have my hands 
full with little Miss Armine soon, 
I fear.” 

“ Miss Armine!”’ cried Dorothy ; 
“T saw her just now; surely she 
is not going to be seriously ill 
again?” 

“T hope not; but her eyes are 
too bright, and she looks as if she 
had rouged inartistically. I have 
persuaded her to leave the rooms 
she is in. The landlord has no 
respect for sanitary laws. I want 
her to leave at once.” 

“Do you?” cried Dorothy. 
“Has she anywhere to go? Shall 
I look for some rooms for her? 
Poor child, she can’t afford to be 
ill so often.” 


CuHapTeR XXXI. 
Tue Pouice Court. 


Wuew Laura found that she would 
have to appear in the police court 
and give her evidence against 
Yriarte, she immediately paid a 
private visit to Mr. Lingen, and 
asked him to advise her as to how 
much and how little she was to 
say. He had made her mind easy 
as to the task before her, and she 
arose as fresh as a daisy on the 
morning of the day which was to 
see Yriarte in the prisoner’s dock. 

She dressed herself with skill, 
and put on a veil which seemed 
intended to conceal her face, but 
really only set off its especial 
charms; and then, accompanied 
by her maid—Mrs. Honiton being 
altogether unable to endure the 
sights and odours of a police court 
—drove to Bow-street. 

She had never been there before ; 
the horrible aspect of that thorough- 
fare was new to her, and she looked 
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around with some consternation at 
the ugly crowd which gathered 
about her carriage. 

Dr. Doldy was waiting for her 
just inside the gloomy passage to 
the court. He came out and 
helped her from the carriage. He 
did not speak to her, and, without 
any word passing between them, 
uncle and niece passively sub- 
mitted to the guidance of a burly 
policeman, who ushered them 
through a dingy passage, and then, 
opening a door, led them into the 
murky little court. Laura was re- 
quested to sit down upon a narrow 
bench. She glanced around, and 
was at first taken aback by the 
mass of ugly, interested faces which 
gazed on her from the partitioned 
space devoted to the public. But 
her eye, travelling on, immediately 
fell upon Lewis Lingen, who sat 
just below her. The sight re- 
freshed her beyond measure. The 
coolness and elegant languor of his 
bearing gave her a sense of rock- 
like strength. She observed his 
delicate-coloured gloves, which no 
dusty papers ever seemed to soil. 
She drew auguries of triumph from 
the rich- hearted rose in his button- 
hole. Anda sense of amusement 
came over her as she watched him ; 
for she saw that in one hand he held 
a scent bottle, which, in the inter- 

vals of looking over his: papers or 
of speaking to those around him, 
he used delic rately. Laura smiled 
to herself; she had not thought of 
bringing her own vinaigrette, but, 
she supposed, Mr. Lingen’s ex- 
perience of police-court odours 
had taught him more forethought. 
Certainly the atmosphere was 
abominable, she realised, now 
that her attention was attracted to 
it, and the excitement of her first 
entrance was wearing off. Surely 
the magistrate must get a head- 
ache, she thought; and can a man 
judge impartially with a head- 
ache ? 
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She caught, just then, a rustling 
of dresses, and, looking round, saw 
that near to her was a group of 
ladies and a few gentlemen, whose 


faces were full of curiosity. But 
they were not looking at her; and, 
following their eyes, she saw in a 


moment by the stir at the door 
that the prisoners must be coming 
in. She closed her eyes an instant 
and drew a long breath, and then 
looked to see the first scene of her 
triumph — Yriarte entering the 
dock. 

Yes, he was mounting the steps 
which Jed to that lofty position. 
He was the same José Yriarte that 
Laura had once assured herself she 
loved ; extravagantly well-dressed, 
a small cane in his gloved hand, a 
smile on his thinly-mustachioed 
lips. Laura’s little boot-heel ground 
the board beneath her foot. This 
moment had an ecstacy of its own 
for her. 

He was followed by the other 
prisoner, Anton, whose supremely 
handsome face elicited a subdued 
murmur of admiration from the 
ladies of the “people,” who strug- 
gled forward, reckless of the phy- 
sical sufferings of others, to catch 
a better view of him. 

When he first appeared, a low 
exclamation of surprise in a fami- 
liar voice startled Laura. She 
looked, and saw that Dorothy Sil- 
burn stood close beside her. She 
must have just come in; but she 
took no notice of Laura—her eyes 
were fixed upon Anton. 

Laura also looked again at the 
prisoners; but hurriedly dropped 
her eyes, for Yriarte, leaning jaun- 
tily upon the edge of the dock, was 
smiling at her and trying to attract 
her attention, as if they were at 
the opera instead of in a police 
court. Laura was intensely indig- 
nant—did he expect to carry off 
his humiliation soinsolently? She 
looked covertly up through her 
eyelashes after a second, to see 
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whether he was still watching her. 
No; he had turned, and, with that 
sickly peculiar leer which distin- 
guishes the man of low and selfish 
amours, was scrutinising the faces 
of the’ ladies who stood near— 
looking either for the recognition 
of an acquaintance, or for some 
response to his general admiration. 

Dorothy had been watching him. 
She suddenly turned and looked at 
Laura; and then took out her 
handkerchief and put it to her 
lips, as if to hide their expression. 
Laura now dropped her eyes and 
sat motionless, for she had become 
aware that Mr. Lingen was speak- 
ing ; that he was giving an outline 
of the case; that he was mention- 
ing her name. He was then just 
introducing her, as it were, and 
expressing his confidence that the 
public sympathies would be given 
to a young lady who had the 
courage to come forward in such a 
painful case. She heard him de- 
scribe José Yriarte as a Spaniard 
of good birth and high connec- 
tions. 

** And his accomplice in this dis- 
graceful case?” said the magis- 
trate with dignity and contempt ; 
“who and what is he ?” 

“ He is said to be a merchant, 
by himself and the other defend- 
ant,” answered Mr. Lingen, turning 
his eyeglass upon the handsome 
gentleman referred to; “but no 
traces of any such occupation can 
be discovered.” 

“Ts he a Spaniard also ?” 

“He appears to be Italian,” re- 
plied Mr. Lingen, “ and professes to 
be unable to speak English. But 
we have an interpreter in court.” 

At this moment there was a little 
stir among the well-dressed spec- 
tators, and a little consultation 
among the authorities of the court. 
And then, to Laura’s great surprise, 
Dorothy Silburn, journalist, was 
announced, and stepped into the 
witness-box and was sworn by the 
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clerk of the court. She kissed the 
Bible with a little shudder, caused 
by its greasiness and an involuntary 
thought of all the lips which had 
pressed it before hers. The element 
of the ridiculous had an annoying 
way of presenting itself before 
Dorothy’s mental eye at the most 
inopportune moment. 

*T had no intention of acting as 
witness in this case,” said she; 
‘but, as you seem in doubt with 
regard to this Italian gentleman’s 
employment, may I be allowed to 
state that I have seen him recently 
acting in the capacity of model at 
the Atlas School of Art, and also 
in a private studio.” 

“What an extraordinary occu- 
pation for a merchant!” remarked 
the magistrate. “Can you tell us 
anything further?” to Dorothy. 

“Nothing,” she said, “except 
this, that the models at the Atlas 
School are paid half-a-crown an 
hour, and, by private students, 
even less; so that, as it seems to 
me, this gentleman can hardly 
have been in a position to act as a 
merchant or to lend money in the 
manner named:” with which 
Dorothy withdrew, followed by a 
buzz of applause, while curious 
glances were turned upon Anton. 

“A very shrewd conclusion,” said 
the magistrate to himself as he 
made a note of her evidence. 

Dorothy, her mind relieved, sat 
down on the bench in Laura’s 
place; for that young lady was 
now called into the witness-box. 
Her appearance there arrested a 
conversation which had been going 
on between Yriarte and Anton 
since Dorothy’s statement. Yriarte 
had been leaning towards him, and 
had apparently been questioning 
him in an under-tone; but he turned 
at once on hearing Laura’s voice, 
and fixed his eyes on her with his 
habitual bold stare. This did not 
appear to disconcert Laura, who 
made her statements with great 
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composure, and quietly met his 
gaze several times when referring 
to him. She drew the line so 
clearly, representing herself as so 
innocent and injured a being, and 
with such apparent unconsciousness, 
that Lingen smiled within himself, 
and, looking up from his abstracted 
gaze upon his papers, he met 
Yriarte’s eyes, so full of evident 
admiration of the lady’s cleverness, 
that the lawyer himself hastily put 
up his eyeglass, in order to conceal 
his own expression. 

“T first met Mr. Yriarte,” said 
Laura, “at a ball given by some 
Spaniards of distinction in London. 
He afterwards obtained introduc- 
tions to my aunt, Mrs. Honiton, 
and to my uncle, Dr. Doldy, and 
called frequently at both houses. 
He proposed marriage to me, and, 
as he was highly connected, my 
uncle made no objection, and we 
became engaged. Afterwards we 
met frequently, and, on more 
intimate acquaintance, decided to 
break off the engagement. We had 
frequently corresponded during 
the engagement; and when it was 
broken off I returned the letters 
which I had of his, and asked for 
my own. At first he said he had 
burned them ; afterwards he told 
me he had kept a few. A short 
time ago I met him in Rotten Row, 
and he told me that he owed a 
man some money; and that, my 
letters having been in a box which 
contained jewelry, his creditor had 
seized the box, and, discovering the 
contents, refused to return them 
until the debt was paid.” 

She then went into some par- 
ticulars of the different inter- 
views with Yriarte, stating that 
he attempted to get money from 
her by threats and menaces. Mr. 
Lingen also read aloud some of 
Yriarte’s letters, asking for money, 
and saying that Anton would wait 
no longer, and that her letters 
would either be published or 
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handed over to certain persons 
whom he would not name. 

“ And these letters of Miss 
Doldy’s,”’ said the magistrate ; 
“ have they been inspected? These 
threats are of course groundless ?” 

Mr. Lingen dropped his eyeglass, 
and turned a perfectly blank and 
expressionless countenance upon 
the magistrate. 

“T have looked at them,” he 
said, “and they are such as any 
engaged lady might write—such as 
any engaged lady might write,” he 
repeated with emphasis. 

Yriarte pulled his mustachios, 
and looked across at Laura. She 
was as imperturbable as if carved 
out of stone. 

“That makes it a very serious 
case,” said the magistrate gravely. 

The prisoners’ advocate now 
spoke. He said that the prisoners 
allowed themselves to have acted 
wrongly ; but he represented that 
their punishment should be some- 
thing nominal. The principal 
defendant’s circumstances had 
altered for the worse. Moreover, 
he had no doubt expended large 
sums of money during his con- 
nection with the plaintiff; and, 
in fine, neither of the defendants 
could fairly be expected to mani- 
fest -the same high order of mo- 
rality as. an Englishman. Anton 
was unable to speak English, and 
knew nothing of the laws of the 
country. He had adopted a simple 
if rough expedient for obtaining 
money owed to him, and which he 
much needed. Yriarte was young, 
had not been long in England, and 
knew little of the social customs of 
the English. He had considered 
himself seriously ill-used by Miss 
Doldy, and, as some of his relations 
had refused to believe that the lady 
—who was known to be beautiful 
and an heiress—had accepted him 
in marriage, he had retained some 
letters as a protection against their 
insinuations. The fate of these 
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letters was a natural though very 
unfortunate one. The learned 
gentleman spoke at considerable 
length, and drew a most touching 
picture of Yriarte as a forlorn and 
ill-used foreigner. The hero of the 
story preserved his composure ad- 
mirably, and the prosecution main- 
tained the silence which they had 
bound themselves to. 

But the magistrate, who much 
mistrusted the appearance of the 
prisoners, asked so many questions 
that the fabric so carefully built by 
their counsel soon vanished. It 
was impossible to conceal Yriarte’s 
character,and Anton was too plainly 
his tool. 

The result was that the prisoners 
were committed for trial by jury, 
as the magistrate considered the 
case too serious, and the necessary 
punishment too heavy, for it to be 
decided in a police court. As soon 
as this was known, Dorothy went 
straight away to her home and 
hurried to her drawing-room. 
There she found Ernestine walking 
ip and down in a state of sup- 
pressed excitement, her face pale, 
her hands clasped tight together. 

“Ts it over?”’ she exclaimed, as 
Dorothy entered. 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, sinking 
into a chair, quite exhausted with 
her rapid walk. 

“Ts he found guilty?” 

“ He is to be tried by jury ; and 
it is expected, I heard, that he will 
get penal servitude for life.” 

“What!” cried Ernestine, in a 
tone of voice that electrified 
Dorothy; ‘‘ No—surely you don’t 
mean it?” 

“ Indeed I do.” 

“ Penal servitude for life!” re- 
peated Ernestine ; “ Oh, how shock- 
ing—how shocking! How wicked 
she is—how cruel! when she—oh, 
it is too terrible to think of.” And, 
quite overcome with agitation, 
Ernestine covered her face with 
trembling hands. Dorothy looked 
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at herkeenly, then rose, and brought 
her a glass of wine. 

“ Drink it,” she said; “ you will 
make yourself ill, and you cannot 
afford to do so. These people can 
take care of themselves.” 

“Yes, I suppose so; I don’t 
understand them. But, Dorothy, 
think of it—a man whom she has 
loved! Thank Heaven, I am notin 
that house now.” 

“But she did not love him,” 
replied Dorothy contemptuously. 

“Oh yes, she did,” said Ernes- 
tine; “with her sort of love she 
did. But I never dreamed till now 
how near a neighbour such love is 
to hate.” 

“Have you met him?” asked 
Dorothy, with a look of suppressed 
curiosity. She was intensely puzzled 
by the depth of Ernestine’s agita- 
tion, and the knowledge she seemed 
to possess of Laura’s relations with 
Yriarte. 

“ Never,” answered Ernestine. 

“Well, I recognised him, and 
his accomplice too; oddly enough, 
I had seen them both before with- 
out being aware of it. I have a 
tenacious memory for faces. Do 
you remember one evening long 
ago, when you were coming here 
with mefrom Mrs. Vavasour’s, we 
met a little dandy who you said 
had followed you from the hospi- 
tal? He admired your personal 
appearance, and you did not return 
the compliment; I remember you 
said he ought to be put under 
sanitary regimen. He remarked 
that you were a deuced fine woman 
as we passed him in the street. Do 
you recall the man I mean?” 

‘“T think so,” said Ernestine. 
“Yes; I remember the man who 
said that as we passed, just under 
a lamp-post. And that was Yriarte ! 
I wish I had not seen him! I wish 
I had never heard of him! Oh, 
Dorothy, it is making a weak fool 
of me, this helpless position in the 
midst of such a hateful tragedy,” 
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“ Dear Ernestine, I think you are 
nervous, and exaggerate the horrors 
of the affair. Yriarte richly 
deserves his punishment, and Laura 
is quite proud of having accom- 
plished the duty of punishing 
him.” 

“ But she—how dare she take up 
such a task? I wonder the 
heavens did not fall on her. 
Dorothy, don’t talk to me; I am 
provoked into saying foolish things. 
I begin to see that this world 
is a mystery to me.” 

“You are in it, but not of it,” 
said Dorothy; “you are the most 
unworldly person I know,and I am 
quite glad you recognise the fact 
at last. Don’t put on your 
hat in such a hurry—you are not 
fit to run away to your work yet. 
And you have not heard about my 


recognising Yriarte’s fellow-pm- 
soner.” 

“Well?” said Ernestine, 
wearily. 


“T knew him at once; I have 
seen him sitting as a model at half- 
a-crown an hour many a time. A 
splendidly handsome fellow; all 
body, and no brains—regularly run 
to beauty as a plant runs to seed. 
A mere toolin Yriarte’s hands, evi- 
dently—he had never hadany money 
to lend Yriarte, it was perfectly 
plain on the face of it. The whole 
thing was so easily seen to have 
been got up to frighten Laura, that 
I don’t at all wonder at the talk I 
heard about a heavy sentence.” 

“Dorothy, don’t tell me any 
more ; I am sated with horrors.” 

Dorothy opened her eyes very 
wide indeed. “Horrors?” she 
repeated; “why, this is not so 
dreadful.” 

“ Oh, it is, it is,’ said Ernestine, 
passionately ; “why, the world is 
heartless—cold, cruel—yes, heart- 
less.” 

She dropped her face upon her 
hands, which were clasped on the 
table before her. 
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When, after some moments of a 
sad silence, she raised her head 
again, Coventry stood opposite her, 


his eyes fixed upon her with 
a strange expression in them 
which deeply moved her. They 


were full of love and a yearning 
desire to help her. 

Dorothy was not in the room. 

There is something priestly in 
the poetic character. Poets are 
truly the elder brothers of the 
race, and the younger members of 
that great family are penetrated 
by their insight and aided by their 


spiritual experience. The true 
ghostly father is he who can 
breathe the rarified air of those 


heights of the spirit where poetry 
finds her home. 

Ernestine, looking up into his 
eyes, recognised in Coventry the 
ideal father confessor. This un- 
worldly being would read rightly 
an opened heart, and was incapable 
of any of the pettinesses of or- 
dinary human nature which make 
confession unsafe. 

“He ought not to be so heavily 
punished,” she said, full of excite- 
ment, and seeming not to remember 
that Coventry had only just come 
into the room, and had not been 
present during her talk with 
Dorothy. “He does not deserve 
it, and it is wicked that she should 
be able to crush him merely for her 
own selfish ends—that his whole 
life should be sacrificed so cruelly 
in order that she may be rich. 
Now I can believe in the accusa- 
tions of cruelty which are made 
against women—I never could 
before. But what can be more 
hideous than for a woman to con- 
demn a man to the life of a convict 
because he is in her way? Why 
could she not stab him, or pay an 
assassin? Such a deed would 
have been angelic by the side of 
this, which civilisation permits and 
justice shields. I understand now 
how vivisection can exist; there 
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are natures to whom the occupation 
is natural and easy. It is the in- 
justice of the thing that hurts me.” 

“T have often thought,” re- 
marked Coventry reflectively, “that 
I ought rather to have christened 
you Themis than Minerva, you 
have such an instinctive love of 
justice in your character.” 

* But,” said Ernestine, “ there 
is such a crying lack of justice here, 
that one who knew all the circum- 
stances must perceive it.” 

* You know too much for your 
peace of mind,” said Coventry, 
looking at her with that expression 
in his eyes which seemed to draw 
out her soul. 

* And too little to be of any real 
use,” she answered ; “ but I am so 
thankful I had the courage to come 
away before this was done. If I 
were with Arthur now, I think I 
could not hold my tongue, and let 
Laura get all she wishes by just 
putting her foot upon her lover. 
The cold and bloodless cruelty of 
this is to me intolerable. I could 
not have borne to see him sink into 
this degradation of selfishness with 
her—I should have betrayed her.” 
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She was talking to herself all 
this while, only feeling an intense 
relief in the sense that there was 
someone in the same room with 
her whom she could trust utterly. 
Coventry asked no questions; he 
let her talk on and ease her heart, 
and when she paused he turned to 
her and said, “ Laura has come 
between you two, and spoiled the 
harmony of your lives. But why 
let her spoil them altogether? 
Why not let Dr. Doldy at least 
understand the motives of your 
actions ?” 

He had touched, as he well 
knew, upon a tender spot. Ernes- 
tine would have given ten years of 
life to have Dr. Doldy understand 
her conduct aright. 

“No, she said, starting to her 
feet; “that may not be. I have 
tried to see the right, and will try 
to follow it. I have a secret to 
keep, and I will keep it; but I will 
not be paid for keeping it.” 

With which enigmatical speech 
she departed, forgetting to say 
good-bye. Coventry was too ab- 
sorbed himself to notice her rude- 
ness. 


(To be continued.) 
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CuarLeEs Rosert Darwin was born onthe 12th of February, 1809, at 
Shrewsbury. His father was Dr. Robert Waring Darwin, F.R.S., his 
grandfather the celebrated Dr. Erasmus Darwin, and his maternal 
grandfather Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S., the well-known potter. He was 
educated at Shrewsbury, under Dr. Butler, from whence he proceeded to 
the University of Edinburgh; there he stayed two years, and then entered 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. In 1831 he sailed with Captain Fitzroy in the “Beagle,” on her 
voyage round the world, returning at the close of 1836. In 1839 he 
married his cousin, Miss Emma Wedgwood, and ever since 1842 he has 
lived at Down, near Bromley, in Kent. 

Mr. Darwin’s journal of researches into the natural history and geology 
of the countries visited by H.M.S. “ Beagle” is universally admitted to 
be one of the most instructive and most charming books of travel in the 
English language. During his voyage he paid much attention to the 
interesting problem presented by the peculiar conformation of coral 
islands, and in the year 1842 he published his celebrated work on this 
subject. The circular or oval shape of so many reefs, each having a 
lagoon in the centre closely surrounded by a deep ocean, and rising but 
a few feet above the sea level, had long been a puzzle to the physical 
geographer. The favourite theory was that these were the summits of sub- 
marine volcanoes, on which the coral had grown. The great size of some 
of these “atolls” was, however, a serious difficulty. Again, as coral does 
not grow at greater depths than about twenty-five fathoms, the immense 
number of these reefs formed an almost insuperable objection to this 
theory. The Laccadives and Maldives, for instance, meaning literally the 
“ lac of islands ” and the “thousand islands,” are a series of such atolls; 
and it was really impossible to imagine so great a number of craters, all so 
nearly of the same altitude. Mr. Darwin showed, however, that so far from 
the ring of coral resting on a corresponding ridge of rock, the lagoons on 
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the contrary now occupy the place which was once the highest land. He 
pointed out that some lagoons, as for instance, that of Vanikoro, contain 
an island in the middle; while other islands,~ such as Tahiti, are 
surrounded by a margin of smooth water, separated from the ocean by a 
coral reef. Now, if we suppose that Tahiti were to sink slowly, it would 
gradually approximate to the condition of Vanikoro; and if Vanikoro 
gradually sank, the central island would disappear, while on the contrary 
the growth of the coral would neutralise the subsidence of the reef, so 
that we should have simply an atoll, with its lagoon. The same con- 
siderations explain the origin of the “ barrier reefs,” such as that which 
runs, for nearly one thousand miles, along the north-east coast of Australia, 
Thus, Mr. Darwin’s theory explained the form and the approximate 
identity of altitude of these coral islands. But it did more than this; 
because it showed us that there were great areas in process of a sub- 
sidence, which, though slow, was of great importance in physical 
geography. 

His ‘monograph of the Cirripedia or barnacles, a curious group 
of ‘abnormal crustacea, long supposed to belong to the class of 
molluses; and even by the older naturalists imagined, probably from 
their feathery legs, to stand in a mysterious connection with the 
barnacle-geese, is universally admitted amongst naturalists to be a most 
masterly work, but is, of course, of a special character. Perhaps the 
most interesting point is the discovery that certain minute creatures, 
found adhering to the female barnacles, are really the males. They are, 
in some species, almost rudimentary, and very short lived, being, indeed, 
incapable of taking any food. For these little creatures he proposed 
the term “ complemental males.” 

In the year 1858, Mr. Darwin communicated to the Linnean Society 
a short, but most important memoir, “On the Variation of Organic 
Beings in a State of Nature,’ in which he briefly indicated the views 
which, under his name, have since become so famous. Mr. Wallace, also, 
simultaneously and independently arrived at similar results. Mr 
Darwin’s great work “On the Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection, or the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for 
Life,” in which these views were developed with masterly ability, 
appeared in the following year, and may truly be said to have con- 
stituted an epoch in natural history. 

The conclusions to which he arrived were as follows: “That the 
theory of descent with modification embraces all the members of the 
same class. I believe that animals have descended from at most only 
four or five progenitors, and plants from an equal or lesser number.” . . 
. . “Therefore, on the principle of natural selection with divergence of 
character, it does not seem incredible that, from some such low and 
intermediate form, both animals and plants may have been developed. 
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And, if we admit this, we must admit that all the organic beings which 
have ever lived on this earth may have descended from some one 
primordial form.” . 


. . . . . . . . . 


. . “There is grandeur in this view of life, with its several powers, 
having been originally breathed by the Creator into a few forms or into 
one; and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling on according to the 
fixed laws of gravity, from so simple a beginning endless forms most 
beautiful and most wonderful have been, and are being, evolved.” 

These views were supported by close reasoning, and an immense array 
of facts. Mr. Darwin commenced by discussing the variability of 
animals under domestication and nature, showing the difficulty of distin- 
guishing between varieties and species ; and the differences which man 
had been able to produce in such cases as that, for instance, of our domestic 
pigeons, all unquestionably descended from acommon ancestor. He then 
referred to the doubtful species, showing that wide ranging, much 
diffused, and common species vary the most, and that species of the larger 
genera in each country vary more than those of the smaller. He then 
called attention to the effect of the struggle for existence, a phrase which 
has since become an household word, in killing out the individuals less 
perfectly adapted to their environment, thus exercising in fact a true, 
though unconscious selection, comparable in its effect to that exercised by 
man on domesticated animals and plants. He then proceeded to discuss 
the laws of variation, and to point out, with characteristic candour, the 
difficulties of his theory. The absence of intermediate varieties between 
species, he accounted for by the imperfection of the geological record ;, 
and he then proceeded to show that the geographical distribution 
of animals and plants, the fauna and flora, for instance, of oceanic 
islands, the absence of batrachians and terrestrial mammals, the relation 
of the inhabitants of islands to those of the nearest mainland, afforded 
powerful arguments in support of his views. The remarkable facts 
presented by embryology, and the existence of rudimentary organs, were 
also shown to point clearly in the same direction. 

No one could read this work without admiration, but, although Mr. 
Darwin’s views from the first received the adhesion of some of the most 
eminent naturalists, they were so much opposed to generally-received 
opinions, that they naturally aroused much opposition. It is, however, 
not going too far to say that they have gradually gained ground, 
not only amongst professed naturalists, but with all those who have taken 
the trouble carefully to weigh the evidence. Almost all, now, would 
probably admit that natural selection has greatly influenced the present 
forms of organised life, though there would still be much difference of 
opinion as to how far the results have been modified by other causes. Mr, 
Darwin’s views would probably have attracted less opposition had it not 
been for their obvious bearing on the origin of the human race. Mankind, 
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indeed, is scarcely mentioned in the “ Origin,” but Mr. Darwin has dealt 
with this subject in a subsequent work, the “ Descent of Man.” In this 
he has boldly grappled with the question. He points out that man is 
constructed on the same type or model as other mammals—the bones in 
his skeleton, as well as his muscles, nerves, blood-vessels, and internal 
viscera, following the same law. Even his brain, as shown by Huxley 
and other naturalists, so closely resembles that of the quadrumana, that, 
as Bischoff, who is a hostile witness, admits, every chief fissure and fold 
in the brain of man has its analogy in that of the orang, though it is 
no doubt true that at no period of development do their brains perfectly 
agree. 

Mr. Darwin points out that, even on minor points, the similarities 
are very striking; such, for instance, as the arrangement of the hair on 
the arms. In the case of the orang, this serves to throw off the rain, 
when, as is the custom of this animal, the arms are bent, with the hands 
clasped round a branch or over its own head. If the above explanation 
be correct, the hair on the human forearm assumes an unexpected signifi- 
cance, and offers a curious record of our former state, since, as Mr. Darwin 
observes, no one supposes that is now of any use in throwing off the rain, 
nor, in our present erect condition, is it properly directed for this pur- 
pose. Again, in every large collection of human skulls some may be found 
with the canine teeth projecting beyond the others, in the same manner as, 
though to a less degree than, in the anthropomorphous apes. “ He,” 
urges Mr. Darwin, “who regards with scorn the belief that the shape of 
his own canines, and their occasional great development in other men, are 
due to our early progenitors having been provided with those formidable 
weapons, will probably reveal by sneering the line of his descent. For 
though he no longer intends, nor has the power, to use these teeth as 
weapons, he will unconsciously retract his ‘snarling muscle’ (thus named 
by Sir C. Bell) so as to expose them ready for action, like a dog prepared 
to fight.” 

The main result at which Mr. Darwin arrives is that man is descended 
from some more lowly form, though he warns his readers not to suppose 
that our early progenitors were identical with, or even closely resembled, 
any existing ape or monkey. Such conclusions are, no doubt, highly 
distasteful to many minds, but, as Mr. Darwin points out, “we are not 
here concerned with hopes or fears, but only with the truth as far as 
our reason allows us to discover it. I have given,’ he adds, “the 
evidence to the best of my ability:” and, whatever the ultimate verdict 
may be, no one will deny that he has treated this question with the 
greatest ability, and most laudable candour. 

In the “ Origin of Species,” Mr. Darwin derived a strong argument 
from the changes which had been produced by man in domesticated 
animals and plants. For if considerable modifications had been thus 
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produced during a comparatively short period, it was the less improbable 
that still greater alterations might have been produced by natural 
causes, acting through the far longer periods of geological time. In 
the year 1868, he published a special work on the “ Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication.” In it he gave, under the head of 
each species, the facts which he had been able to collect, showing the 
amount and nature of the changes which animals and plants had 
undergone whilst under the dominion of man. 

At the conclusion of the work Mr. Darwin set forth his “ provisional 
hypothesis,” as he calls it, of Pan-Genesis, namely, that “the whole 
organisation, in the sense of every separate atom or unit, reproduces 
itself. Hence ovules, or pollen grains, the fertilised seed or egg, as well 
as buds, include and consist of a multitude of gemmules thrown off 
from each separate atom of the organism.” It is universally admitted that 
cells propagate themselves by self-division, and Mr. Darwin assumes that, 
besides this means of increase, they throw off minute gemms or atoms, 
which circulate freely throughout the system, and multiply by self- 
division, subsequently becoming developed into cells like those from 
which they were derived. He supposes that these gemmules are 
transmitted from the parents to their offspring, and are generally 
developed in the succeeding generation; but are sometimes transmitted 
in a dormant state during many generations, 

At the close of the last century, Sprengel, a German naturalist, 
published a most suggestive work on flowers, in which he pointed out 
the curious relations existing between these and insects, and showed 
that the latter carry the pollen from flower to flower. Sprengel’s 
observations, however, attracted little notice, until Mr. Darwin called 
attention to the subject. 

The first of Mr. Darwin’s important contributions to Botanical 
Science was his “Memoir on the Genus Primula,” published in the 
Linnean Journal for 1862. It had long been known, not only to 
botanists, but even to village children, that the cowslip and primrose 
exist under two forms, about equally numerous, and differing from one 
another in the arrangement of their stamens and pistils; the one form 
having the stamens at the summit of the flower, and the stigma half-way 
down; while in the other the relative positions are reversed, the stigma 
being at the summit of the tube, and the stamens half-way down. This 
difference had, however, been regarded as a case of mere variability ; 
but Mr. Darwin showed it to be a beautiful provision, by means of which 
insects unconsciously fertilise each flower with pollen brought from a 
different plant. 

These two forms of Primula differ not only in the above points, but in 
several others, and especially in the form and size of the pollen-grains. 
By a series of most careful and elaborate observations and experiments, 
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Mr. Darwin showed that flowers fertilised with pollen from the other 
form yield more seed than if fertilised by pollen of the same form, 
even if taken from a different plant. 

This paper led to more extended researches on the subject, collected 
in his work on “The Different Forms of Flowers on Plants of the same 
Species ;” for “ dimorphism,” as he proposed to call it, turned out to be 
by no means confined to primulas, but to exist in many other genera— 
nay, in the case of Lythrum salicaria, the facts are even more complex, 
there being three distinct forms. It must not, however, be supposed 
that in all cases where a species has two distinct forms of flowers, the 
relation is always that which exists between the two forms of primula. 
On the contrary, in many cases, the one form is specially adapted to be 
fertilised by the agency of insects; while the other is so constituted as 
to be self-fertile. The latter type of flower is generally smaller than the 
former, and indeed in some cases, to which attention was first called by 
Kuhn, and which he appropriately named cleistogamic, they are so 
much reduced that they would scarcely be recognised as flowers at all. 
The complexity introduced by these interesting adaptations seems to 
reach its climax in Ozalis sensitiva, which bears no less than six kinds of 
flowers. 

Self-fertilising flowers have, of course, the great advantage that in 
them fertilisation is more probable, and may even be rendered practically 
certain. This is necessarily a great benefit; but, on the other hand, 
it is counterbalanced by the fact that, as Mr. Darwin showed in a subse- 
quent work, to which we shall immediately refer, cross-fertilised plants 
are more vigorous and healthy. Indeed, though we know of many cases 
in which self-fertilisation is impossible, there is not one of which the 
opposite can be predicated. 
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No group of plants present more complex and beautiful contrivances 
than the Orchids, to which Mr. Darwin devoted a special work, “ On the 
various Contrivances by which British and Foreign Orchids are Fertilised 
by Insects.” Many of these are very singular. In Listera ovata, for 
instance, the moment the insect touches a particular part of the flower, a 
drop of fluid is instantaneously secreted, which glues the pollen to the 
head of the insect. In Cypripediwm the flower is so arranged that any 
bee which is once tempted into tlie hollow, shoe-like receptacle, from 
which the flower derives its name, is compelled to make its exit by a 
narrow passage, in passing through which it first of all rubs its head 
against a sticky surface, which renders it adhesive, and then against the 
stamen, from which it thus carries off a certain quantity of pollen. In 
Cephalanthera, when the flower is mature, the terminal portion of the 
labellum turns downwards, so as to form a sort of doorway through 
which insects can obtain access, and thus fertilise the flower. As soon as 
this object is effected the labellum rises again and shuts the triangular 
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door, thus completely closing the flower, and preventing the access of 
insects, which would then be useless or even mischievous. In Catasetwm, 
one of the large tropical species, the flower is very large ; one portion of 
it is highly sensitive, and as soon as it is touched by an insect the flower 
literally throws its pollen with unerring aim at the visitor. With such 
force is this effected, that the pollen may be thrown three or four feet. 

It would be impossible, of course, within the limits of the present 
article, to allude, however briefly, to all of these beautiful cases. 

But though Mr. Darwin and other botanists bave succeeded in throwing 
much light on the peculiar and beautiful structures presented by orchids 
and other flowers, there are still many problems which remain to be 
solved, even amongst our English species. The Bee Ophrys, for instance, 
seems to be specially adapted for self-fertilisation, and insects very rarely 
visit the flowers. Mr. Darwin himself has never seen such a case. 
Robert Brown even supposed that the flowers resembled bees, in order 
to deter insects from visiting them. But though the conclusion arrived 
at by Mr. Darwin is probably the safest, that under unknown circum- 
stances, and perhaps at very long intervals of time, one individual Bee 
Ophrys is crossed by another, still the case seems to be very puzzling. 

Malazis paludosa seems to offer strong evidence in favour of Mr. 
Darwin’s general views as to the origin of species by natural selection. 
In the normal flower, from which the Orchids may be assumed to have 
descended, the part which is known as the labellum is properly directed 
upwards; but in the majority of the Orchids, it has become desirable 
that it should be at the lower side of the flower, and this is effected 
by a partial twisting of the ovary. In Malazis paludosa, on the contrary, 
the labellum is directed upwards, and this is effected by an additional 
twist being given to the ovary; whereas, if the plant had been directly 
created, one can see no reason why the ovary should be twisted at all. 
It would, of course, be a much simpler arrangement that each flower 
should be fertilised by its own pollen. These arrangements, however, 
presuppose that “cross-fertilisation” is an advantage, and Mr. Darwin’s 
work, “The Effect of Cross and Self Fertilisation in the Vegetable 
Kingdom,” is devoted to showing, which he does by the most careful 
and conclusive experiments, that plants produced from cross-fertilised 
flowers are really more vigorous than those from self-fertilised ones. In 
Ipomeea, for instance, the general average of a number of experiments gives 
the size of the crossed as compared with that of the self-fertilised plants 
as 100 to 77, and in fertility as 100 to 51. If an equal number of both 
were grown together in a pot, where there was not room for all, the 
cross-fertilised plants tended to crowd out and smother the others. The 
cross-fertilised plants also seemed to be more capable of resisting cold. 
The action of insects, therefore, not only renders our flowers beautiful, 
but more fertile, vigorous, and healthy likewise. 
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It is very curious that crosses between flowers grown o: cuttings from 
the same plant, do not give any beneficial result. 

In by far the majority of cases, the relation between flowers and 
insects is one of mutual advantage. In his work, however, on “ In- 
sectivorous: Plants,” Mr. Darwin deals with a variety of interesting 
species, in which we meet with a very different state of things. The 
first observation on insect-eating flowers was made about the year 1768, 
by our countryman Ellis, ,in Dionea, a North American plant, the 
leaves of which have a joint in the middle, and thus close over, seize, 
and actually digest any insect which may alight on them. The plant 
has recently been studied by an American botanist, Mr. Canby, who fed 
it with various substances, with different results. He found that cheese, 
for instance, disagrees horribly with the leaves, turning them black, and 
finally killing them. 

In the summer of 1860, Mr. Darwin’s attention was attracted by the 
large number of insects caught on the leaves of our common sundew 
(Drosera rotundifolia), which are covered with glutinous glandular hairs 
or tentacles—on an average about two hundred on a full-sized leaf. 
The glands are each surrounded by a drop of an exceedingly viscid 
solution, which, glittering in the sun, has given rise to the name of the 
plant. If any object be placed on the leaf, these glandular hairs slowly 
fold over it, but if it be inorganic, they soon unfold again. On the other 
hand, if any small insect alights on the leaf, it becomes entangled in the 
glutinous secretion, the glands close over it, their secretion is increased, 
and they literally digest their prey. Mr. Francis Darwin has recently 
shown that plants supplied with insects grow more vigorously than 
those not so fed. It is very curious, that while the glands are so 
sensitive, that even an object weighing only ,,j,th of a grain placed on 
them is sufficient to cause motion, yet they are “ insensible to the weight 
and repeated blows of drops” of even heavy rain. 

Another genus of insect-eating plants is Pinguicula, which frequents 
moist places, generally on mountains. The leaves are concave, with 
incurved margins, and the upper surfaces are covered with two sets of 
glandular hairs. In this case, the naturally incurved edges curve over 
still more, if a fly or other insect be placed on the leaf. 

Another English insectivorous plant is Utricularia, an aquatic species, 
bearing a number of small bladders or sacs, which have been sup- 
posed to act as floats. Branches, however, which bear no bladders, floa 
just as well as the others, and there seems no doubt that their real use 
is to capture small aquatic animals, which they do on a large scale. 
The bladders, in fact, are on the principle of an eel-trap, having an 
entrance closed with a flap, which permits an easy entrance, but 
effectually prevents the exit of the unfortunate victim. 


We have not space to refer to Mr. Darwin’s other works, such aa 
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“The Expression of the Emotions,” and “Climbing Plants,” or his 
numerous scientific memoirs; but we append a list of them, taken from 
Nature of June 4, 1874. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Darwin has received many 
scientific honours. He is an honorary member of various foreign 
scientific societies; he has received the Wollaston Medal from the 
Geological Society; and from the Royal Society, in 1853, one of the 
Royal Medals; and, in 1864, the Copley Medal. No man living has 
exercised so great an influence on biological science. In German scientific 
catalogues “Der Darwinismus” is a recognised heading; and indeed, 
there is scarcely one of Mr. Darwin’s works which may not be said not 
only to have been a valuable contribution to our knowledge, but to have 
pointed out relations hitherto unsuspected, and to have opened up new 
lines of thought. A list of Mr. Darwin’s works may be found useful for 
the student, and is appended below. We are glad to be able to add 
that more than one of Mr. Darwin’s sons has already made valuable 
contributions to science. 

Although Mr. Darwin has done so great an amount of scientific work 
of the very highest class, he has for many years past been in very 
delicate health. This has prevented him from taking any active part in 
the management of our scientific bodies, and from mixing much in 
general society. No man, however, is more beloved by those who have 
the privilege of his friendship. 

General Works. 


“Journal of Researches into the Natural History and Geology of the Countries 
visited by H.M.S. Beagle.’”’ 1845. 

**On the Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection.’’ 1859. 

This was preceded by a sketch, entitled, ‘‘On the Variation of Organic Beings in a 
State of Nature.’ Published in the Journal of the Linnean Society, vol. 3 (Zool.) 1859, 
p. 46. 

“The Variation of Plants and Animals under Domestication.’”’ 2 vols. 1868. 

“The Descent of Man and Selection in Relation to Sex.’’ 2 vols. 1871. 

“The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals.”’ 1872. 


Zoological Works. 


**The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle.” Edited and superintended by C. 
Darwin. 1840. Consisting of five parts. 

** A Monograph of the Cirripedia: Part I., Lepadide.’’ Ray Soc. 1851, pp. 400. 

** A Monograph of the Cirripedia : Part II., the Balanidew.” Ray Soc., 1854, pp. 684. 

*« A Monograph of the Fossil Lepadidx.”’ Pal. Soc. 1851, pp. 86. 

“A Monograph of the Fossil Balanide and Verrucide.’’ Pal. Soc. 1854, pp. 44. 

‘*Observations on the Structure of the genus Sagitta.” Ann. Nat. Hist., vol. 
xiii., 1844. 

“Brief Description of Several Terrestrial Phanaria and of some Marine Species.’ 
Ann. Nat. Hist., vol. xiv., 1844, p. 241. 


Botanical Works. 


* On the Various Contrivances by which British and Foreign Orchids are Fertilised.”’ 
1862. Second edition, 1877. 

‘The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants.’”’ 1875. (Bot.), p. 1.—This 
paper has also been published as a separate work. 

“On the Action of Sea Water on the Germination of Seeds.” Jour. Linn. Soc., vol., 
i., 1857 (Bot.), p. 130. 
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**On the Agency of Bees in the Fertilisation of Papilionaceous Flowers.” Ann. Nat. 
Hist., vol. ii., 1858, p. 459. 

** Insectivorous Plants.” 1875. 

‘The Effects of Cross and Self Fertilisation in the Vegetable Kingdom.’’ Second 
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HISTORICAL 


CREDIBILITY. 


By an Ex-Scnoxrar of Oxford. 


Two familiar cautions will best 
introduce this very practical and 
important subject :-— 

“There is a great deal of human 
nature in man ;” 

“Fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread.” 

For angels let us read logicians, 
and for fools substitute that class 
of persons who of all others in- 
dulge most, and succeed least, in 
ratiocination—persons who dip into 
history for the first and only time 
with a determination that it shall 
supply some final solution, or, worse 
still, that it shall confirm their own 
preconceived solution of some ex- 
citing problem or controversy, be 
it the truth of their religion or the 
character of Mary Queen of Scots. 

And why is such an enterprise 
almost certain to fail, and worthy 
therefore to be denounced as 
foolish? Because no one could 
imagine beforehand, no one with- 
out wide and unprejudiced research 
could believe, the weakness and 
foolishness of us mortals in fur- 
nishing and in using the materials 
of history. 

Yet we must needs expect some- 
thing of the kind, far as our expec- 
tations are surpassed by the reality. 
Historical evidence, in matters of 
detail, is merely legal evidence of a 
very weak sort. Was Mary an 
accomplice in the murder of Darn- 
ley? Did the Persian Xerxes cut 
a canal through the isthmus of 
Mount Athos? These and very 
many other historical problems 


could have been investigated at 
the time, as some of them were 
investigated, in courts of law. The 
lapse of years cannot render the 
conditions of certainty or pro- 
bability any less stringent. We 
cannot acquit or condemn Mary 
now on evidence that made “not 
proven” the only just verdict three 
centuries ago. The same narrative 
is not any more credible in itself as 
“History of the Crimean Cam- 
paign” than as “ Lette rs to the 
Times from the Seat of War. 

A professed historian is a person 
whose capacities and motives for 
telling the truth we have not yet 
discussed. We may provisionally 
assume that all men tell the truth 
if they can, if they take the trouble, 
and if they have no interest the 
other way. As the basis of the 
labours of the historian, we have 
to deal with certain kinds of “ real” 
evidence, as coins and inscriptions; 
and long unquestioned notoriety 
claims a considerable weight with 
practical men. We ask no other 
proof that Mahomet fled from 
Mecca to Medina a.p. 622; and let 
it not be thought that there is here 
any contradiction of the protest 
just launched against conniving at 
weaker evidence on account of 
remoteness of date. We refer here 
to broad, general facts, and not to 
details, such as the question 
whether the Prophet was saved 
from his pursuers by the spider’s 
web and the pigeon’s nest in his 
cave. 
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Moreover, the great principle to 
be borne in mind while we proceed 
to distinguish historical problems 
from law suits and criminals trials 
is this: Usually these problems are 
merely speculative. It makes no 
difference to our peace of mind or 
our manner of life whether there 
were seven kings of Rome or none 
at all. It is for this reason that 
we are prone so readily to adopt 
either the traditional account of 
the matter in hand, however slender 
its supports, or else the hypothesis 
suggested by the best and latest 
authorities, however slight the 
preponderance of evidence in its 
favour. But, assail the truth of 
our religion or the honour of our 
country, and our attitude is wholly 
different. We insist on maintain- 
ing any theory we like, unless it is 
upset by more than the full amount 
of proof which the ideal court of 
law would require in a case that 
rested merely on hearsay. We are 
as assured as if we possessed 
documentary and “ real” evidence, 
and held a dispensation to ignore 
the priceless privilege of oral cross- 
examination. 

And here the student may once 
more be reminded that there are 
two tests of truth of fact which 
supersede all others: verification— 
i.e., the verdict, when it is attain- 
able, of our own (undeluded) bodily 
senses—seeing is believing; and 
consistency, wanting which, we are 
at least certain that one of the two 
conflicting accounts is, in this item, 
false. 

Nor should he for a moment 
forget that, while inconsistency is 
conclusive as to the presence of 
error, consistency is only a condi- 
tion, not a guarantee, of truth. 
An inference deduced from admitted 
premises is irresistible only when 
the assumption of its contradictory 
leads to a reductio ad absurdum. 
No induction is correct unless we 
can retrace our steps deductively 
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(by the rules of the Syllogism), and 
thus arrive again at all the parti- 
culars from which we started, and 
under similar conditions (if any) at 
similar particulars; while under no 
conditions must we thus infallibly 
reach any wrong conclusion. Our 
hypothesis must be adequate, must 
(if possible) predict, and must on 
no account prove too much. And, 
further, no rival hypothesis must 
do equally well. 

We must expect, then, to find 
great difficulty in establishing 
Canons of Historical Credibility, 
more lax than those of Law Courts, 
yet so axiomatic that we may de- 
nounce as unreasonable and illogi- 
cal anyone who refuses to credit a 
historical event which satisfies those 
canons. 

They must rest, of course, upon 
experience. They will not be self- 
evident. A denial of them can 
never involve a contradiction in 
terms, a refusal to think on the 
subject, like a denial of the canons 
of causation. At best our ground 
for asserting that they never will 
fail will be the fact that they never 
have failed, and even this involves 
a kind of argumentum ad hominem 
i.e., if you do not feel obliged to 
believe this narrative, you cannot 
feel obliged to believe any similar 
narrative, for the evidence is as 
complete as (in such a case) his- 
torical evidence can be. 

What, then, does experience tell 
us as to the separate and combined 
value of the various sources of his- 
torical information—i.e., notoriety, 
books of history (including bio- 
graphies, autobiographies, and his- 
torical allusions in letters, treatises, 
and other compositions), monu- 
ments (including coins, inscrip- 
tions, and ceremonies), institutions, 
language, and undisputed subse- 
quent events ? 

It tells us this: Every one of 
them that involves any conscious 
effort to be historical may lead us 
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into the grossest error. The last 
three give unconscious, and there- 
fore unerring, testimony ; but they 
say little, and that liitle hard to 
interpret aright. Taken all to- 
gether, they are outweighed by a 
single grain of verifiable fact’ or 
demonstrable truth. The mention 
of an eclipse in ancient history 
enables modern astronomers to fix 
a date infallibly, though in the 
teeth, it may be, of all received 
chronology. ‘“ Mons. Thiers him- 
self and a host of French historians 
may repeat the anecdote of Le Ven- 
geur refusing to strike her flag in 
the action of June 1794, and 
going down into the depths of the 
ocean, while her crew shouted ‘ Vive 
la Republique’ But Admiral 
Griffiths saw Le Vengeur taken 
possession of by the boats of the 
Culloden; saw the Frenchmen 
trying to save themselves; heard 
their outcries, which were merely 
those of horror and despair.”* 

Nor would any impartial person 
hesitate to treat great intrinsic im- 
probability and inconsistency with 
all analogies drawn from what is 
verifiable, as counteracting even 
seemingly flawless testimony. For 
instance (though neither the narra- 
tive nor the objection is unexcep- 
tionable), belief in the Seven Kings 
of Rome (s.c. 754-510) till a.p. 
1624 was as universal as belief in 
the Twelve Cesars (B.c. 50 to A.p. 
100) ; but is almost overthrown by 
the one circumstance that an aver- 
age duration of thirty-five years to 
a reign in such times is unheard of 
and perhaps morally impossible. 

As the chief object of this paper 
is to impress upon the student of 
logic that in this field of contro- 
versy, as in all others, “ because 
and therefore are edged tools not 
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to be played with except by ex- 
perts,” we will exhibit some further 
difficulties to be found in arriving 
at historical truth. 

There is of course a broad line of 
demarcation in this respect, nay, 
an immeasurable gap, between the 
long ages before the birth of his- 
torical criticism and the two cen- 
turies that have since elapsed. No 
so-called history is now received as 
such unless it satisfies all that we 
have learnt to demand in the way 
of care and research; while uni- 
versal education, and all our modern 
means for the publication, trans- 
mission, and correction of news are 
sufficient guarantees that no broad 
or general historical facts of these 
and future times will ever be in- 
volved in the mists of doubt. 

As to details, on the other hand, 
errare est humanum must always 
hold good. Lord Russell was un- 
able to keep his “ Recollections ” 
free from such a gross blunder as 
transposing the chief diplomatic 
events of two consecutive years, 
and thus “inverting the true rela- 
tions of the persons most con- 
cerned.” All Mr. Kinglake’s labo- 
riousness could not produce a really 
accurate account of the battle of 
Inkermann. 

But enough has been said about 
details already. The following are 
some instances of signal failure in 
the various kinds of historical evi- 
dence with regard to general facts. 

It is admitted that all Roman 
History before the war with 
Pyrrhus (i.e., for the first 472 
years from the era of the founda- 
tion of the city) must always be 
mere guesswork. And the records 
of every ancient nation include 
a period of mythology and vague 
tradition, a period so obscure that, 


* We are indebted for many suggestions in this article to a paper on “‘ The Rules 
g 


of Evidence as Applicable to the Credibility of History,” 
Institute, March 2, 1874, by William Forsyth, Q.C., 


read before the Victoria 


LL.D., M.P. 
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though it is important to have a 
thorough conviction and apprecia- 
tion of the worthlessness of narra- 
tives about remote and marvellous 
events when utterly unsupported 
by contemporary evidence, the in- 
vestigation of them is best left 
entirely to scholars and antiquaries. 
The only possible arguments are, 
we would not say imponderable— 
they are of value in evoking the 
sympathies of those who study 
them, but they are such as cannot 
be weighed in the historical 
balance. 

New tests of historical certa nty 
may soon be established in the case 
of the two ancient nations which 
have bequeathed us ample contem- 
porary records in the shape of 
sculptures and inscriptions. We are 
all familiar, however, with two 
plain proofs that their value, and 
that of coins also, may be reduced 
to a minimum at any time by im- 
perial or national vanity or preju- 
dice. 

Domitian celebrated a triumph 
over Britain when his army had 
merely picked up shells upon the 
opposite coast of Gaul. And our 
own London Monument, “like a 
tall bully, lifts its head and lies” 
(did so at least till 1810), asserting 
that the great fire of 1666 was a 
plot of the Papists. 

Let us come down as far as to 
A.D. 1307. Some of us have title 
deeds and letters in our family 
chests of this and earlier dates. 
Yet it is impossible to be sure of 
anything about William Tell except 
that the story of the apple is un- 
true, and was borrowed from a 
Scandinavian legend, popular in 
many countries, about a hero named 
Toke, alias Eigil, alias &c., &c. The 
first history that contained his 
famous adventures was published 
140 years after the current date of 
his death. Serious discrepancies 
exist between different versions of 
the story as told by the Swiss 
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chroniclers. He was nowhere so 
much as mentioned in contemporary 
records. No trace of his descen- 
dants or connections could be found 
at the end of the 16th century 
The list of bailiffs of Kussnacht 
during the 14th century does not 
show the name of Gessler. Had 
not early treatises discrediting the 
legend been burnt by the common 
hangman, and their authors been 
threatened with a similar fate, we 
might have known more—that is, 
less. As it is, the Antiquarian 
Society of Lausanne seems to doubt 
Tell’s very existence. However, 
from the early foundation of Tell’s 
Chapel on the banks of Lake Lu- 
cerne in 1387—only forty years 
after his death—and from the 
institution in the previous year of 
a religious service to commemorate 
how he lost his life during a flood 
in the attempt to save a friend, we 
may venture to infer— what? 
“that an obscure peasant of this 
name did shoot an Austrian bailiff 
on the banks of Lake Lucerne, 
thereby causing a revolt ; and that 
he was afterwards drowned, as 
stated above.” 

The case is most instructive, as 
showing how far down in European 
history the legendary elements have 
survived, and. also how ne essary it 
is to reject the dilemma, “ take all 
or none,’ and to maintain that 
something happened, though we 
cannot know exactly what, only 
being assured that it is not always 
what is told in the story that is 
oldest, most famous, most interest- 
ing, most edifying. 

So much for notoriety. Equally 
remarkable and discouraging are 
the phenomena to be met with in 
historical writings taken by them- 
selves. 

It is marvellous that the model 
historian Thucydides should have 
had for his contemporary (though 
senior) such an inveterate legend- 
monger as Herodotus, and that 
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Tacitus (born a.p. 61) should have 
been as immeasurably superior in 
discrimination to Livy (died a.p. 7). 
Then we must be prepared for 
such startling omissions as that of 
the “rise of Methodism, from a 
history of the reign of George IL, 
and of allusion to the Chinese wall 
from the travels of Marco Polo,” 
and for such discrepancies as be- 
tween Clarendon’s statement that 
the Earl of Argyle was hung (in 
1661) and Burnet’s (another con- 
temporary) that he was beheaded. 
Again, the indirect and therefore 
(if genuine) invaluable evidence 
derivable from the autobiographies 
and correspondence of distinguished 
men can only be received subject to 
one caution: “To forge and coun- 
terfeit books, and father them upon 
great names, has been a practice 
almost as old as literature.” Thus 
did Dr. Gauden publish “ Eikon 
Basilike ” as the composition of 
Charles I. Hence the least ava- 


chronism in personal or political 
or geographical allusions, or in the 
use of words or idioms, outweighs 


all notoriety in the matter of 
authorship; and every allegation 
of a radical difference in style be- 
tween the disputed and the recog- 
nised compositions of the same 
author must be treated with respect. 
Once more. Not only are medals 
coined, trophies set up, inscriptions 
engraved, and public buildings 
erected, in honour of events that 
never took place, but a religious 
ceremony is often the “ cireum- 
stance” to a “ lie,” e.g., the annual 
pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial. 
And while the names of places are 
often “fossil history”—as when 
Camargue is traced to Caii Marii 
ager—they still more often give 
rise to legends which have actually 
no foundation in fact, as when 
Mons Pileatus, the cloud-capped 
peak of Lucerne, was transformed 
into the scene of the banishment 
and suicide of Pontius Pilatus. 
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To complete the discomfiture of 
the controversialist who appeals to 
history and insists on everybody 
taking his view, we have also to 
consider how little is to be learnt 
from the three witnesses who 
do always tell the truth ; how sel- 
dom they speak, or else how enig- 
matically. 

A people’s institutions, as distin- 
guished from a code of laws in- 
vented for them by a native genius, 
or imposed upon them by a foreign 
conqueror, are the fruits of their 
past history, and the tree may be 
known by its fruits. 

Thus, supposing the authentic 
period of Roman history to com- 
mence at a time when there was 
already in force a law that one of 
the consuls must be a plebeian, it 
is an almost inevitable inference 
that at a previous period both were 
patricians. 

Our English law that we may not 
be taxed without our own consent 
proves that taxation in old times 
was both arbitrary and oppressive. 

But a student as far removed 
from ourselves as we are from the 
Romans of B.c. 366 would never 
be able to guess from such a sketch 
of our institutions as we possess 
of theirs, “ how different was the 
exercise of nearly the same nominal 
legislative functions by Queen 
Victoria and Queen Elizabeth.” 
(Sir G. Cornwall Lewis). 

The language of many mixed 
nations at many periods has told 
as clear a tale as Wamba read in 
the words calf and veal, swine 
and pork. But philologists are 
not always unanimous, and 
history written solely by their 
aid is very sketchy, and seldom 
invites or settles any important 
dispute. 

Alleged events, unsupported 
otherwise, may be strongly con- 
firmed when subsequent undisputed 
events can be represented as effects 
which, according to established 
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physical and moral possibilities, 
and setting aside gratuitous sup- 
positions, could have had no other 
cause. This is merely the circum- 
stantial evidence of law courts on 
a large scale, sharing all its 
strength—as when the murder of 
Bishop Patteson by certain Poly- 
nesians proved their previous ill- 
treatment by white men—and all 
its weakness, as when the murder 
of Mungo Park merely indicated 
the brutal cupidity or ferocity of 
other barbarians, 

Enough has now been said on 
the destructive side. 

The reader will now accept as 
possibly applicable to the historical 
problem which he himself may 
most desire to solve the following 
dictum of Fitzjames Stephen: 
“Unless by some unforeseen 
accident new materials should 


come to light, any doubts about 
this subject—whether they arise 
from inherent improbabilities in 


the story itself, from differences of 
detail in the different narratives, 
or from general considerations as 
to the  untrustworthiness of 
historians writing on hearsay, and 
at a considerable distance from the 
events which they relate—are, and 
must remain for ever, unsolved 
and insoluble.” 


How many names inthe long sweep of 
time, 

That so foreshortens greatness, may but 
hang : 


On the choice mention of some fool that 
once 


Brake bread with us, perhaps. 
TENNYSON, Queen Mary, act iii., se. 1. 


It is a relief to turn to the 
bright side of the picture. A 
writer in the Journal de Gencve 
thus recalls it to our view: 
“ Relevons encore un merite, assez 
rare aujourd’hui, chez lhistorien 
de Voltaire: il raconte les faits; 
les historiens récents n’écrivent 
gutre plus que les contester; s’ils 
vont longtemps—encore de ce train, 
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nous arriverons i cette triste con- 
clusion, qu'il ne s’est rien passé 
depuis la création du monde. Ce 
n’est pas que je méprise la critique ; 
au contraire, et je la préfere de 
beaucoup & l’éloquence chez ceux 
qui me racontent le pass¢, mais 
encore faut-il qu’ils me racontent. 
Je demande i Vhistoire de rentrer 
dans le genre narratif.” 

What then can we do towards 
constructing the wished-for canons 
of historical credibility ? 

We begin, of course, with careful 
definitions. 

Historical events, as distinguished 
from personal details, are such as 
concern a whole nation, and 
(except secret treaties and the 
like) are notorious throughout the 
country, and usually also in 
neighbouring countries. 

Credible means probable, i.e., 
resting on evidence which in the 
majority of similar cases has been 
verified, or at least is accepted as 
true. 

It must be noted that, as in 
matters of “ probability,’ so here 
also, antecedent likelihood must be 
allowed to strengthen or weaken 
the chances made out by evidence ; 
and moreover, when’our conviction 
that a certain alleged event is true 
would drive us into a change of 
conduct or of sentiment, we require 
the odds in its favour to be very 
great. The foundations must 
correspond to the superstructure. 

Next to definitions come axioms ; 
only, in this inexact science, we 
must use the less forcible Latin- 
derived equivalent,—assumptions. 
In historical as in legal investi- 
gations we assume. 

To resume, men tell the truth if 
they know it, and take the trouble, 
and have no interest the other way. 
Events admitted to have happened 
must have been caused by previous 
events; and if history (not mytho- 
logy) mentions a vera causa, i.e., 
previous events such as might very 
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well have happened, any other 
hypothesis is gratuitous. 

The undesigned consensus of 
independent authorities is convinc- 
ing and conclusive as far as it goes 
(of this proviso more hereafter), 
whether the authorities § (i.e., 
persons who knew) are authors of 
books, inscriptions, coins, &c., in 
which case facts may be established 
“out of the mouth of two or three 
witnesses,” or are merely “ folks,” 
in which case they must be very 
numerous, for only so is the “ vox 
populi vox Dei” — only so may 
constat be translated “it is well 
known.” 

It is interesting to note how our 
definitions bear upon our assump- 
tions. The public importance of 
historical events leads us to expect 
that many contemporaries did know 
the truth about them, so that what 
was uncontradicted at the time 
ought not to be lightly discredited, 
while what was omitted at the 
time ought not to be easily ac- 
cepted. 

The magnitude of historical 
events forbids us to put aside 
alleged causes of admitted effects 
on the plea (which is, however, a 
sceptical man’s only safeguard in 
the face of well - substantiated 
ghost stories and the like) that we 
“cannot be expected to account for 
everything.” 

The great number of circum- 
stances, important or unimportant, 
surrounding a historical event, 
offer additional scope for unde- 
signed coincidences, while it is also 
impossible to suppose—as may 
happen in the subjects of lawsuits 
and trials—that a false account is 
due to a conspiracy either of 
historians or of maultitudinous 
rumour-mongers. 

Next, to examine more closely 
some expressions that have just 
been employed. 

W hat kind of persons “ know the 
truth” about historical events ? 
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Experience must furnish the 
answer. Sometimes it is experience 
of the particular authority we are 
valuing. If we have found him 
evidently as well-informed as he 
professes to be on all points which 
we can test by other authorities, 
we shall esteem him as well-in- 
formed as he professes to be on 
other similar points. 

Thus, Herodotus’s statement that 
Xerxes made a canal on _ the 
isthmus behind Mount Athos hav- 
ing been verified by the discovery 
of its channel, we have a reasonable 
presumption that he has correctly 
described the whole route of the 
Persian fleet and army. 

But, unfortunately, it too often 
happens that we have only one 
authority for certain events, and 
that it relates no other events, or 
at least no other similar events, 
which we can test, and so estimate 
its trustworthiness. 

Thus it is only in Herodotus 
that we can find a record of, or even 
an allusion to, the remarkable con- 
versations which he tells us Xerxes 
held with Demaratus, the exiled 
king of Sparta. In such cases our 
resource is to consider what pro- 
portion of such conversations are 
usually reported so eagerly and 
faithfully as to reach a foreigner 
fifty years afterwards; and, when 
other writers give similar conversa- 
tions which can be verified, what 
proportion of them are found to 
be substantially correct. 

In like manner we calculate the 
probability that a writer has 
“taken the trouble” to ascertain 
the truth, and that the evidence 
before us is not biassed by personal 
prejudice or national vanity. 

It is needless to point out how 
great is the credibility of, say, a 
democratical writer who records 
democratical excesses and failures, 
and of national chronicles or 
monuments which publish national 
crimes or disasters. 
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So far we have been speaking of 
writers (including authors of in- 
scriptions, monuments, and super- 
scriptions on coins) who could have 
known the truth, the only question 
being whether they have the 
requisite discrimination and 
research, and were free from bias 
—a question decided partly by 
comparison with other autho- 
rities, partly by the writer’s own 
statements about the means he 
employed to ascertain the truth, 
partly by the internal evidence of 
style and sentiments. 

By the expression “ the question 
is decided” is meant that, after 
examination, we can reckon our 
authority among those which are 
always, or usually, or as often as 
not, or sometimes, or very seldom, 
or never, to be trusted for such and 
such a kind of event. We can take 
the evidence as _ worth, say, 
20? roo +0? Zo Fo» or zo the 
simple fact being (suppose) that 
fifteen out of twenty contemporary 
inscriptions record historical events 
as they really happened. 

As to persons who could not have 
known the truth there is a great 
controversy. Is contemporary evi- 
dence indispensable ? i.e., evidence 
derived from what was reported 
or recorded in some way by per- 
sons who had arrived at years of 
discretion when the event took 
place ? 

We must beware of taking as an 
axiom either this favourite assump- 
tion (so dear to Sir G. Cornwall 
Lewis), or another antagonistic to 
it, namely, “There must be some 
foundation in fact for the current 
account, even though quite mytho- 
logical, when any other account is 
confessedly mere guesswork.” For, 
on the one hand, the accurate pre- 
servation of historical events by 
tradition is not only quite con- 
ceivable, but has been proved in 
some instances by the unexpected 
discovery of confirmatory records. 
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Thus the traditional site of a battle 
has been verified by excavations. 

On the other hand, though the 
existence of any current account 
must have had a definite cause, 
that cause may easily be conceived 
to be for ever undiscoverable ; nor 
can we recount any instance in 
which a history has been success- 
fully built up out of the ruins of a 
“pure and simple” mythology. 

It is easy enough to omit or 
explain away the miraculous or 
superhuman details when they do 
not interfere with the sequence of 
events. Thus the credibility of 
Livy’s history after the war with 
Pyrrhus is not at all impaired by 
a paragraph here and there about 
a rain of drops of blood, or an ox 
speaking with human voice. Thus, 
too, we may quite believe Xeno- 
phon’s assertion that he won such 
and such a battle after waiting 
several hours for favourable omens, 
without agreeing with him as to 
the prophetic value of the entrails 
inspected by his priests. But when 
discarding the “marvellous ele- 
ment” obliges us to reconstruct 
the whole narrative, as we must do 
when we seek the foundation in 
fact for a genuine myth, then the 
result has no claims to be accepted. 
So it is with the Trojan war, 
and with what happened when 
“good King Arthur ruled this 
land.” 

On the whole it is established by 
experience that wherever the his- 
torical faculty of a nation was too 
undeveloped to produce among 
them authentic books, monuments, 
coins, or other records of public 
events, their wnhistorical instinct 
was so active, or their “ talent for 
silence” so great, that their tradi- 
tions, historically speaking, are 
worth little or nothing at all. Nor 
must there be any appeal to the 
assumption of undesigned con- 
sensus. Such tales are not sup- 
ported by the undesigned coinci- 
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dence of independent authorities. 
People who repeat a myth about 
what took place “a long time ago” 
are not authorities, since they had 
no means themselves of ascertain- 
ing the truth; and they are not 
independent, because the narrative 
probably sprang first from some 
professed “ maker” (poet) in prose 
or verse, instead of flowing from a 
great number of different sources 
like the authentic tradition of a 
national migration or an important 
battle. 

Investigators may therefore take 
this as a canon of historical 
credibility :— 

A current narrative not founded 
on contemporary evidence cannot 
be maintained against objections 
from intrinsic improbability, or 
from discrepancies and variations. 
But if its items are such as might 
very well have happened, and are 
an adequate explanation of subse- 
quent facts, and if it cannot be 
traced to individual invention, but 
seems to have grown up naturally 
as a genuine tradition; and,further, 
if it stands alone without a rival 
narrative, then scepticism is un- 
called for. 

Next let us suppose ourselves 
dealing with authorities who were 
within reach of the truth, and were 
independent of one another, but 
liable, of course, to error. 

What is the precise importance 
of coincidence between them, or 
between different passages in the 
same authority? And what is the 
importance of discrepancy, whether 
mm the way of variation or omis- 
sion ? 

The favourite and well-deserved 
epithet for coincidences is striking. 
Here is a phenomenon which, once 
noticed, cannot be neglected. A 
cause for it must exist, and is 
readily found in the reality of the 
event recorded by one writer, but 
merely alluded to or implied by the 
others. 
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Is this the only cause? We 
must be on our guard here. 

Certainly the phenomenon is one 
that cannot be accidental and 
meaningless, and its importance 
has been fully recognised ever since 
the publication of Paley’s Hore 
Pauline. Only one inference, how- 
ever, is quite safe—the rule will 
cover the rare cases of its intro- 
duction into fictitious narratives by 
ingenious authors—namely, that 
the thing which forms the subject 
of the “undesigned coincidence” 
was very deeply impressed upon 
the mind of each writer who “ un- 
designedly” alludes to it or implies 
it—so deeply as to influence his 
thoughts and language whenever 
he touched upon it. More briefly, 
we cannot doubt that he had got the 
thing thoroughly into his head. 
“ How he could have got it into his 
head if itis not true” is, therefore, 
the point to be cleared up by those 
who wish to deny it. 

We have to note one comprehen- 
sive explanation and one caution. 

The character of a hero, and the 
date and locality of his chief (sup- 
posed) adventures, become exceed- 
ing familiar to his countrymen and 
admirers. Hence we find very 
subtle coincidences in early Greek 
authors concerning the famous 
Hercules and Achilles. 

The caution is, to limit the 
proving power of coincidences to 
the one fact in which the autho- 
rities concur, with, of course, its 
necessary antecedents and conse- 
quents. We must not pledge our- 
selves to any separable surround- 
ings or avoidable inferences. Here 
is an instance :— 

The details of the visit paid to 
Spires by St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
while he was preaching up the 
Second Crusade, are related in two 
independent narratives, both com- 
posed by persons who were there at 
the time and had the fullest means 
of information. By a _ sudden 
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enthusiastic appeal he had pre- 
vailed upon the reluctant Emperor 
Conrad to become a Crusader. One 
of the writers, Godfrey, in his 
“Life of Bernard,” tells us that 
while the saint was being escorted by 
Conrad to his lodging, the people 
brought him a lame boy, whom he 
cured instantaneously, and that 
while he was at mass in the chapel 
near the canon’s apartments he 
restored sight to a blind woman. 
Our other authority, one Philip (in 
a diary kept by himself and nine 
others for the express purpose of 
recording the exact truth), states 
that Bernard, in his own presence, 
healed a lame boy, on the same day 
as he made his speech to the 
Emperor, while at mass in_ the 
bishop’s chapel, and afterwards 
restored sight to a blind man. 
Both historians lay much stress on 
the cure of the lame boy; and as 
Godfrey wrote his biography some 
ten years later—so that mistakes 
in details do not impair his 
authority—we cannot but be struck 
by the coincidences of the two 
narratives in this material point, 
and we are bound to believe that 
St. Bernard went through some 
public performance with a (pro- 
fessedly) lame boy, in or near a 
chapel, on the day that Conrad 
took the cross. 

Next as to discrepancies. 

First from Omission. No omis- 
sion is of any importance unless the 
author must have been acquainted 
with the event if it had really 
happened ; unless also the design 
of his work made it absolutely 
necessary for him to mention such 
an event if he did know of it ; and, 
further, unless the omission cannot 
possibly be considered a mere slip 
or accident. 

Thus Livy does not tell us of the 
commercial treaty made between 
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Rome and Carthage s.c. 509; but 
he may not have had access to the 
archives in which Polybius dis- 
covered it;* while, on the other 
hand, if Belisarius had ever really 
become a blind beggar, Procopius, 
his companion and a contemporary 
historian, must have known it; 
and, having known it, Procopius 
must have mentioned it in his 
account of that famous general’s 
life and misfortunes, or else 
must be condemned as a feeble, 
stupid biographer. Though a his- 
torian of the war between the 
Northern and Southern American 
States might know, but need not 
inform the world, that one of the 
most famous of the Northern 
generals is now manager of a dry- 
goods store. 

It was by a mere slip that Marco 
Polo omitted from his narrative of 
travel all notice of the Chinese 
Wall, the design of the work re- 
quiring its insertion; but the 
silence of Josephus with regard to 
the Christian Church warrants the 
strongest suspicion that, like the 
Pharisees with regard to the bap- 
tism of John, he could not and 
would not tell “whether it was 
from heaven or of men.” The 
omission is a proof of disingenuous- 
ness; while a silence on the same 
subject in the philosophical works 
of Seneca, who flourished in the 
reign of Nero, proves him strangely 
unacquainted with the noblest 
moral system of his time—the omis- 
sion is a proof of ignorance. 

Omissions are highly significant 
if they occur in the earlier as com- 
pared with the later versions of a 
story intrinsically improbable. 
Montaigne (quoted by Bentham) 
shrewdly observes: “ When men 
repeat an improbable story, they 
find out its weak points, and sup- 
plement it by inventions,” neces- 


* Sir G. C. Lewis, “ Credibility of Early Roman History,” Vol. I., p. 14. 
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sarily true, they perceive, if the 
story itself is true. Thus, if Beli- 
sarius, after his disgrace, was re- 
duced to the last degree of pauper- 
ism, he must have taken to begging— 
therefore the great general became 
a beggar. But he would not have 
condescended to beg if he could 
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have worked—therefore he was in- 
capacitated for work by blindness. 
And if he begged he must have 
been glad of the smallest coins— 
therefore he used to say Date 
obolum, “ Please a penny for Beli- 
sarius.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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I tay and dreamed, all yestereve, 
A dream of deep delight ; 

For a charm about my couch did weave 
Visions surpassing sight. 

My bed was moss and violets sweet, 
Shaded by forest boughs, 

Whither faeries came with dancing feet, 
And aureoles on their brows. 


They told me mysteries magical, 
Strange unto ears terrene, 

How, circling in their flower-sweet hall, 
They need no moon-ray sheen ; 

For the king’s eyes fill that faery part 
With the light that makes their day, 

And the glowing of his radiant heart 
Surrounds each dancing fay. 





I asked for one I loved and lost, 
Whom long ago they stole; 

She was, said they, all clad in frost, 
Till the king drew forth her soul. 
He drew it towards his glowing breast, 

And made her all his own ; 
Still must she dwell within that rest ; 
She dares not walk alone. 


‘ And why with her should this be so,— 
Her, pure as any fay?” 
“ Ay,” said they, “ pure as mountain snow, 
And cold as arctic day : 
You could not make her love you then, 
But she is learning now; 
You’ll meet her yet in faery glen, 
An aureo’e on her brow!” 
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“Oh, tell me,” then I cried in tears, 
* For my slow heart she waits?” 
“Nay,” said they, “calm such feverish fears, 
Ye are true faery mates.” 
The merry elves thus hushed my cry, 
Singing a lulling song; | 
Yet still to her I strove to fly, 
The heart’s pull was so strong. 


“ Not so!” cried they, and, pacing round, 
They wrought a glamour deep, 
So that I lay upon the ground 
In a wondrous happy sleep ; 
And I saw my love in the glowing light 
That flashed from the faery king; 
And while I gazed on that far-off sight 
I could hear the faeries sing :— 
“ Gather thou strength from the world of sin, 
Find wisdom on thy way, 
While she a luminous love shall win 
From the warmth of the faeries’ day : 
Conquer the dragons of sloth and death 
By grip of the spear of truth !— 
And she, when age quiets thy mortal breath, 
Shall give thee the faeries’ youth !” 


And then I waked from my gentle dream, 
While the sweet song died away : 
*Twas gone, the rapture of that gleam ! 
I saw no form of fay. 
And yet round my couch the violets sweet, 
And the forest boughs above, 
Seemed to move, as to music of dancing feet, 
And to whispers of faery love. 
A. L. K. 
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Ar first sight it would seem that 
to dwell upon the final or resurrec- 
tion condition of the Zoroastrian 
Adam would be to turn away from 
the consideration of his genesis, 
and to be regarding the creation 
legend of the Parsis through lenses 
that invert. 

But if we follow the Aryan belief 
that earth life, when spiritually re- 
garded, is related to eternal life 
as but an episode of sleep or 
dream, then either side of that 
shadowy period must equally be 
the fringe of the true state from 
which all our so-called protoplasm 
draws its essential vitality. Under 
such an aspect, birth and death 
alike are rifts in the veil which 
covers us; and the difference 
between them is only in the direc- 
tion of the soul’s passage—whether 
into or out from the umbrageous 
avenue of mortality. 

If, notwithstanding our very 
natural and wholesome prejudices 
in favour of the existence in which 
we are called to manifest ourselves 
in the all-important present, the 
now hidden life be the sphere from 
which proceeds that magic quality 
which bids chemical atoms uprise 
in organic force and beauty ; and 
if, as contradistinguished from the 
seventy years journey in the caravan 
whose protection we have found 
temporarily serviceable, the un- 
realised dream state be the abiding 
and virtual life; then the ideal or 
standard man of any complete 
philosophy of creation, whether 
entering upon his perigee or apogee, 
must represent the strength and 
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character of that more truly sub- 
stantial life, in archetypal mintage 
undefaced, or as near thereto as 
may be attained, and he must be 
pre-eminent in earthly uses as 
well. 

Kaidmart, or the pure man, as 
manifested in the Aryan books, is 
represented as the summit of the 
animal creation, differentiated from 
the lower degrees by his upright 
carriage, his articulate speech, his 
response to the mind of the 
Heavenly Supreme. He retains 
his hold upon essential life, perhaps 
in the continued consciousness of 
relation to his angelic counterpart. 
His pre-eminence of type is declared 
by his being described as the white 
man par excellence. This attribute 
of the arch-natural man was, no 
doubt, a mark of high distinction 
in the days when the myth of crea- 
tion was embodied. The tribes 
among whom the Aryans made 
their way were probably for the 
most part dark and degraded abo- 
rigines of a lower race than them- 
selves. But Kaidmart, or the ideal 
man, was not only white and 
radiant ; he is represented as by 
origin an immortal being, with eyes 
looking up to heaven. The liquid 
of life had been applied to him in 
creation which rendered him ever 
beautiful and radiant, as a spiritual 
being would be who could domi- 
nate this body of mortality. The 
prophet Zoroaster is represented in 
the paintings and sculptures as 
endowed with a nimbus, a glory or 
crown of radiance, which is meant 
to typify the shining forth of the 
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atmosphere that fills the world of 
light. 

We may assume that Kaidmart 
was understood never to have lost 
the consciousness of the unity of 
the two worlds. That oneness, 
Persian writers have said, even dis- 
tinguished ascetics may compre- 
hend. To understand the theory 
of resurrection, as it chimes in with 
such views as these, and to make 
an intelligent analysis of the word 
itself as we find it in the philoso- 
phical language of Greece, it will 
be necessary to bear in mind a 
matter that 1s considered in Persian 
books as belonging to ancient lore ; 
a doctrine, moreover, that is revived 
by new believers in every age. This 
is the belief, as summarised by the 
authors of the Synopsis of the 
Dabistan, “that a man may attain 
the faculty to quit and reassume 
his body, or to consider it as a loose 
garment, which he may put off at 
pleasure, for ascending to the world 
of light, and on his return be re- 
united with the material elements.’ 

It is logically manifest that these 
mystic passages must in a partial 
way be in themselves a resurrection 
and a new birth. If birth and death 
are entrances and exits in due 
form and ceremony with all one’s 
belongings through the great portals 
of our mortal career, in which 
we are come to stay; these other 
movements are like unencumbered 
and hasty errands, to execute which 
one steps out unnoticed through a 
private door, which is either left 
open or the master carries the key. 

There is no double evolution 
necessary for this, for the physical 
frame is quiescent, held only by 
life’s cord of ductile gold; but the 
processes by which the spirit adapts 
itself to the degrees of the spheres 
or transcends from rarer to denser 
atmospheres, are told of only in 
the mazy utterances of seers them- 
selves, 

This kind of occultism is very 
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mischief of moonshine unto the 
modern mind, well swaddled as it 
is by that most useful mother, the 
physically real ; but whatever may 
be the right and wholesome way 
of practical life, philosophically 
we have no right to ignore 
the bridges by men in every age 
held to exist between the present 
“solid unreality” and the regions 
where are— 


‘trodden upon by noiseless angels, 
Long mysterious reaches fed with moon- 
light.” 


Such questions must rest upon 
their merits. Though speaking 
philosophically, an earth life may 
be but episodical; yet it is, at 
least, a considerable episode and 
the real business during its pro- 
gress. To fill out one’s existence 
from a plane, however superior, to 
which one is not adjusted at the 
time, instead of expanding into the 
best capacities of the life that is 
present, would indeed be to turn 
what may be truest sunshine on 
its own plane into merest moon- 
shine on another. The mate- 
rialistic mind in its own purblind 
fashion is no doubt conscious of 
this truth, but forgets the fact that 
morbid cravings after the life 
withdrawn, while they may be an 
infringement of a true and whole- 
some balance, are no more so than 
is the equally morbid resort to a 
hoodwink of false science and a 
puerile arrogance of certainty, 
assumed in order that all beyond a 
defined horizon can be ignored. 

If, by reason of our having 
journeyed “ further from the east” 
to learn the mighty mechanics of 
the physical plane, we fail to sym- 
pathise with the dreams of our 
Aryan cousins, we may test the 
breadth of our own philosophic 
standing according as we fling 
away those beliefs as worthless 
with the feeble ridicule of ignor- 
ance, or accept them as contribu- 
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tion to the large history and know- 
ledge of man. 

With this apology to the modern 
mind, the recital may be resumed 
of the Aryan theory of mortal life 
as contained in the sacred assur- 
ances of their ancient religion. 

Kaidémart we may take to repre- 
sent man in a state midway 
between the corporeal and the 
spiritual, with vision extending 
into both worlds. Meschia and 
Meschiana are drawn down more 
fully into matter, and are thus 
subjected to what may be called 
the Fall. In a Phenician myth 
which has passed through Grecian 
hands a somewhat similar grada- 
tion may be found. Aidn and 
Protogones are the first that enter 
mortal life. Aidn discovers the 
art of nutriment from fruit trees, 
and the offspring of the pair, 
apparently representing ordinary 
mortals, are Genos and Genea. 
These names are but philosophic 
expressions. Aidn is Aton, or Time ; 
Protogonos, first born, or first 
parent ; Genos and Genea equally 
denote race, family, offspring. 

Kaidmart having departed this 
life before the production of beings 
of separate sex, it might naturally 
be supposed that he returned forth- 
with to his spiritual state. It is 
probable enough that the cycle of 
existence was originally understood 
to denote the regular course of indi- 
vidual life made typical ; but in the 
development of the theory it must 
have become doctrinally necessary 
to account for the close of an epoch 
as well as for its beginning. Artis- 
tically speaking, the idea of a 
general and specific blossoming of 
creation, and a simultaneous resur- 
rection into superior opportunity 
of life, is more pleasant and pictu- 
resque than that of the same 
results produced, so to speak, 
insensibly, by the unostentatious 
coming and going of individuals. 
And indeed that there are cycles 
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of: human development, history 
tells us; therefore it is not sur- 
prising that a doctrine should have 
established itself of a cyclic period 
bounded by a creation and a resur- 
rection of man. 

Geology would lead us to believe 
that our earth as a continuous 
abode of man is indefinitely older 
than is necessary far to out- 
stretch even a number of cycles, 
regarded as periods between which 
Mother Nature was believed to 
pause to refresh herself, as it were, 
between throe and throe, each the 
creative act which peopled a world. 
Nevertheless, we shall find it easy 
to respect the cyclical conception 
of the history of man, and that 
without adopting literally the notion 
that men die out of the world at 
zodiacal intervals and are suc- 
ceeded by a brand new race. How 
great civilisations fade out and are 
replaced by young and vigorous 
developments is a matter beyond 
the scope of the present paper. 

As, in accordance with the cyclic 
creed, the day of resurrection ap- 
proaches, the evil-doer, presumably 
the personification of the evil prin- 
ciple, is challenged to effect it. 
He will strive in vain; it is not in 
his province. But, nevertheless, the 
process begins. The various mem- 
bers which are to form man’s super- 
nal body are not drawn from earth 
as in the creation—they come one 
and all from the celestial land. It 
will be remembered that humanity 
has been regarded as moving towards 
the spiritual confines by the reverse 
process in respect of nutriment to 
that of creation. After abandon- 
ing, degree by degree, the diet of 
flesh, of milk, of fruit, and of 
water, man ceases to eat, and yet 
he does not die. 

One part of the light which is 
with the sun will enlighten Kaid- 
mart, the other will enlighten the 
rest of men. Perhaps we may read 
this as a poetic expression that the 
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spiritual ray reaches first the 
spiritual man. The spiritual 
entities now recognise the sub- 
stantial forms that are the fit ex- 
pression of each individual, and all 
the immortal denizens of the 


world assemble together with man, 
who is about to assume the final 
body, and return to the weightiest 
life. 


As Kaiémart was the spiritual 
agent of creation, so Saoshyos 
fulfils the corresponding function 
in resurrection; he is the rekindler. 
There are also a number of other- 
world beings who assist: “the 
Increasers of the Days, who step 
forward to the maintenance of the 
pure world.” (Yacna XLV. 3.) 

The perishable world has been a 
protection to the evil and the good, 
and, however inferior in itself, has 
become in its maternal office the 
very creation of the Supreme. But 
when the dividing comes, the state 
of the wicked, as their souls, be- 
comes hard. But they are not like 
the demons, without spiritual 
counterparts (Fravashis) ; their 
affinity is about to appear to them 
in uncomely form, the very image 
of their souls. The true followers 
of Ahura-Mazda comfort them- 
selves during the trying process— 
the separation of the vital powers 
and consciousness—by the prayers 
that are themselves “the creations 
of the first world ;” that is to say, 
of the world they are on the way 
towards, designated in the same 
GAthas as “ the next world.” The 
picture given is of the whole crea- 
tion, “ bodies together with bones, 
vital power and form, strength and 
consciousness, soul and Fravashi,” 
subjected to the dread process, 
through which into the after-death 
state the soul’s progress is pour- 
trayed. In the account itself it is 
impossible to distinguish the doc- 
trine of a postponed and general, 
or simultaneous, resurrection, which 
nevertheless is spoken of as taking 
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place after “the long time” and 
being “the perfect resurrection.” 
The soul is finding its proper food 
and raiment in the truths of the reli- 
gious hymns; and passages which 
we will shortly cite will instance 
how the journey is understood to 
begin immediately. 

There is a cyclic account, however, 
according to which the dead are 
resuscitated by an elixir which pro- 
ceeds from the Bull and from the 
White Man (Kaiémart). Saoshyos 
gives of this elixir to all mankind, 
and they enter upon their im- 
mortality in a world without stain. 
There is some contradiction in the 
different developments of the 
legend, for it is otherwise given 
(Bundaheshn): “ First will the 
bodily form of Kaiémart uprise, 
then that of Mashia and Mashiana, 
afterwards that of the rest of man- 
kind.” 

The confusion between the Parsi 
doctrines of immediate entrance 
after death into the life of the 
spiritual world, and of a resusci- 
tation postponed until the expira- 
tion of a cycle, which requires for 
its completion the decrepitude of 
the physical world, is particularly 
noteworthy for us, seeing that the 
same dilemma has come down into 
our Christian ritual. In the Order 
for the Burial of the Dead there 
is the old mistranslation of Job, 
“in my flesh” for “out from my 
flesh;” there confronts it the 
beautiful account of a sowing in 
corruption, an uprising in incor- 
ruption; there is a pwan on the 
delivery from the burden of the 
body, and on the decarnate condition 
which ensues, as a state in which 
spirits or souls “ live,” and not only 
live, but live “in joy and felicity.” 
And yet, as if the actual possession 
of life, and that a life of joy and 
of consciousness of the indwelling 
of God, were not enough to 
satisfy reasonable expectation, 
there is a superadded affirmation 
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of a general resurrection at the 
last day—a moment which, how- 
ever intelligible in the primal 
meaning of the phrase, is tradi- 
tionally regarded as marking a 
remote future period following 
upon the wreck of the globe. 
But large doctrines like these 
which sway great portions ‘of 
humanity for thousands of years 
ought to be treated with respect 
rather than with a too hasty and 
merely intellectual criticism. Our 
forefathers the Druids, as Julius 
Cesar records, wished to convince 
men of this as a primary truth, 
that souls do not die, but from 
one set of conditions pass after 
death to others; and they were 
confident, he says, that in this was 
the greatest excitation to virtue, by 
the lapsing of the terror of death. 
For those, then, whose lack of de- 
velopment prevents their attaining 
*‘anastasy ”’ in the true sense of the 
word ; for persons who departing 
this life would fail of a better 
resurrection and, cowering back 
again (ab aliis transeuntes ad alios), 
pass into lower elements, it is 
perhaps well and hopeful that a 
belief should continue in a real 
spiritual consummation, postponed, 
but somewhile to be reached. 
Moreover, though humanity, being 
inharmonious, moves with the 
irregularities of individualism or 
at most in a partial national 
progress, spiritual spheres having 
the unity of their harmony, must 
consummate periods of develop- 
ment by a movement into fuller 
light of God in wholeness and 
simultaneity; and who can tell 
how far the great doctrine of a 
specific earthly resurrection, with 
its general enhancement of life, 
may not be due to a confused 
spiritual memory stirring in 
humanity? Why there should 
be a favourite expectation of 
rejoining a body composed of a 
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familiar material substance is 
easily made intelligible by 
the consideration how difficult it 
is for the terrestrial mind to 
appreciate the vigour of trans- 
corporeal substance, or to realise 
how, if the life further on appears 
dim and phantom-like to us, we 
ourselves may probably appear 
still more frail and clad in a ghost- 
like mist, in the eyes of those who 
live and upstand in the terrible 
strength of angelhood. 

The following will exemplify 
the religious belief of the Aryans 
on the immediate future of the 
departing soul, as it concludes its 
own last earthly day, and enters 
upon its own resurrection, and its 
own judgment. 

“Where are those tribunals, 
where do they assemble, where do 
they come together, at which a 
man of the corporeal world gives 
account for his soul? Then an- 
swered Ahura-Mazda, After the 
man is dead, after the man is de- 
parted, after his going, the wicked 
evil-knowing Daevas do work. In 
the third night, after the coming 
and lightning of the dawn.” 
(Avesta, Vendidad, x1x., 89—91.) 

“Zarathustra asked Ahura- 
Mazda, O Ahura-Mazda, most 
munificent spirit, creator of the 
settlements supplied with creatures, 
holy one! when a pious man passes 
away, where remains his soul that 
night? Then said Ahura-Mazda, 
It sits down near the head, chant- 
ing the Gatha Ustavaiti, imploring 
blessedness. . . . On this night the 
soul has as much joyfulness as his 
whole living existence comprised. 
Where dwells his soul the second 
night? [The second and third night 
are described as the first.| Onthe 
lapse of the third night, when the 
dawn appears, the soul of the pious 
man goes forward, recollecting 
itself at the perfume of plants. 
To him there seems a wind blowing 
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from the more southern side, from 
the more southern quarters, a sweet 
scent more sweet-scented than 
other winds. Then inhaling that 
wind with the nose, the soul of the 
pious man considers, Whence 
blows the wind, the most sweet- 
scented wind that I have ever in- 
haled with the nostrils ? Advancing 
with this wind, there appears to 
him what is his own religion [or 
law, the rule of life to which he 
has conformed] in the figure of a 
beautiful maiden . . . with a 
dazzling face. . Then the soul 
of the pious man speaks to her, 
asking, What virgin art thou, 
whom I have seen here as the most 
beautiful of virgins inform? Then 
answers him his own law, I am, 
O youth, thy good thoughts, good 
words, good deeds, and good ‘reli- 
gion, on account of which good 
religion in thy own possession 
everyone has loved thee for such 
greatness, and goodness, and 
beauty, and perfume, and victo- 
riousness, which overcomes enemies, 
as thou appearest tome... The 
soul of the pious man first ad- 
vanced with a footstep placed upon 
good thought ; secondly, upon good 
word; thirdly, upon good action; 
fourthly, upon the eternal lights. 
To him spoke a pious one, pre- 
viously deceased, asking, How, 
O pious one, didst thou die? how 
come away from the fleshly dwell- 
ings, ... from the corporeal world, 
to the spiritual life, from the 
perishable to the imperishable ? 
how long will have been thy bless- 
ing? Then said Ahura- ‘Mazda, 
Ask not him whom thou askest, 
who is come along the fearful, 
terrible, tremendous path, the 
separation of body and _ soul.” 
(Hadokht Nask 11.; cf. Arda Viraf 
1v.. 8—35; Mainyo-i-Khard 11., 
110—157.) 

In the Pazand, sadis or sédish is 
the term for this period of three 
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days, or nights, that the soul re- 
mains near the body after death. 
The Sanscrit equivalent is trirdtrin. 
In the book of the Mainyo-i-Khard 
(Spirit of Wisdom) it is written: 

“He who is a world-adorning 
and spirit-destroying man is 80 
destroyed, in a single punishment 
of the three days, as a raging fire 
when water comes upon it.” (a. 
xxr., 10.) 

“ Which is the good work .. .? 
To wish good for everyone... 
and to be undoubting about the 
existence of God, and ‘the religion, 
and the soul, and heaven, and the 
account that is in the three days, 
and the reality of the resurrection 
of the dead and the final body.” 
(ib. ux111., 1—7.) 

“Be not reliant on life; since 
death occurs at last, and dogs and 
birds destroy the corpse, and the 
bones fall to the ground; and 
during three days (and) nights, 
the soul sits on the top of the head 
of the body.” (ib. 11., 110—114.) 

In the former part of this paper 
reference was made to the traces 
of relationship and_ similarity 
existing between the Aryan doc- 
trines and those which belong to 
what Christendom has accepted as 
its own religious traditions. 

The Aryan approaches the 
question of the birth-process of 
death in a detailed and picturesque, 
we had almost said matter-of-fact, 
way. The following passage will 
exemplify the deeper intensity of 
religious feeling in the Hebrew. 

“Come and let us return unto 
the Lord; for He hath torn, and He 
will heal us; He hath smitten, and 
he will bind us up. After two 
days will He revive us; in the 
third day he will raise us up, and 
we shall live in His sight. Then 
shall we know, if we follow on to 
know the Lord ; His going forth is 
prepared as the morning, and He 
shall come unto us as the rain, as 
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the latter and former rain unto the 
earth.” 

This singular fragment appears 
in the book of Hosea (vi. 1, 3) 
quite detached from any context. 
If we analyse the passage it will 
be difficult to see what it means if 
it does not belong to the same 
kind of prophetic or visionary 
depiction of after-death experience 
as we have cited from the Zoro- 
astrian books. 

By the loose manner of Hebrew 
speech the phrase “ after two days” 
is apparently reckoned as equi- 
valent to “after three days” and 
also to “on the third day,” as may 
be seen from what is quoted above 
when compared with Esther iv. 16, 
and v. 1, and also with the follow- 
ing : 

“* Come again unto me after three 
days. . . . They came on the third 
day, as the king bade, saying, ‘come 
again on the third day.’” (2 
Chron. x. 5 and 12.) 

The confusion is caused by frac- 
tions of days being counted as 
wholes. From a few moments 
before a particular day begins 
to a moment after it is passed, 
the period is one of three days, 
for it breaks into three separate 
days. 

We will refer presently to the 
Hebrew word used in Hosea to 
denote resurrection, and dwell for 
a moment here on its Greek equi- 
valent in the Septuagint. The 
Greek verb is égavicrnu, literally 
forth-up-stand, using the English 
verb both transitively and intran- 
sitively; and the construction 
differs slightly from that of the 
Hebrew original, being in place of 
“in the third day he will make us 
upstand,” “in thethird day we shall 
forth-upstand,” or, to paraphrase 
the compound, “emerge on a higher 
plane erect.” By a comparison of 
words the English reader may find 
the pith of the meaning of this 
one. We have two well-known 
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words compounded of the Greek 
verb signifying to stand, apostasy 
and ecstasy, and may transliterate 
others from the compound verb 
above cited, viz., anastasy and 
exanastasy. A common measure is 
manifest in these words. Apostasy 
is offstanding in the sense of defec- 
tion ; ecstasy is outstanding in the 
sense in which (in the Persian 
passage already quoted) the spirit 
is described as finding its body 
a loose garment, which, under 
certain conditions, it is possible 
to stand out of. Anastasy is up- 
standing used in many senses, and 
is the well-known word which is 
usually and inaccurately trans- 
lated resurrection. The invariable 
German rendering of the word is 


‘ auferstehung, to which our Anglo- 


Saxon “upstanding” is the exact 
equivalent. The word ex-ana-stasy 
or out-up-standing combines the 
notion of ecstasy, or the spirit’s 
freedom, with that of anastasy or 
its elevation. Whoever originally 
applied this Greek term to the 
subject of what is denominated 
resurrection, had evidently the 
clearest understanding of the 
metaphysics of:the expression. 

The word resurrection is con- 
fusing, for it implies re-rising, or 
rising again, which is a thought 
quite compatible with the Parsi 
conception of a primal state of 
existence to which the spirit returns 
at death; but that is not what is 
intended by those who currently 
use the word. If it is designed to 
mean a re-establishment of the 
physical organism, that sense is not 
to be found in the Greek term as 
originally employed. 

The Aryan influences acting upon 
the Hebrews evidently tended to 
relax in some degree the reverential 
intensity with which the Hebrew 
mind had been wont to regard the 
mysteries of life. The following 
passage from the Talmud repre- 
sents the mood of the Jewish 
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Rabbis of Pumbadita,* and shows 
us how they regarded the process 
of death as any other of nature’s 
processes might have been regarded. 
There is no lack of reverence, but 
less of the strained hush of awe 
than accompanies the utterances of 
their older prophets :— 

“ Rabba, assisting at the agony 
of Rab Nachman, said to him, 
Master, I would that thou would’st 
appear to me after thy death. Rab 
Nachman appeared unto him. 
Rabba asked of him, Hast thou 
suffered much?—As a hair that 
one should draw out of a cup of 
milk.” (Moed Katan, 28a.) 

It is naturally to be expected 
that ancient Rabbinical literature 
will show definite traces of the 
Mazdayasnian lore relative to the 
threefold period of death’s gesta- 
tion of the soul. The following 
may serve as instances: 

“ Tradition of the son (disciple) 
of Caphra:—The utmost force of 
woe continues not, save unto the 
third day; for, during a three- 
days’ space, the soul wanders 
around its sepulchre, expecting to 
return into the body. When it 
sees that the aspect of the counte- 
nance is become fixed, it recedes 
and relinquishes the body.” 
(Bereschith R. c. 7.) 

“For the entire space of three 
days the soul flies above the body, 
expecting to return.” (Vajikra R. 
XVIII.) 

“For three days there is vehe- 
mence of woe, because up to this 
point the form of the face is recog- 
nised.” (Koheleth R. x11. 5.) 

“ Why, after a three-days’ space, 
can the poor creature lay aside 
woe? After a three-days’ space 
the flesh corrupts, and its looks 
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are changed.” (Tanchuma, f. 47, 
1; compare also Job xiv. 22). 

“They make no attestation 
respecting a dead person except 
within three days after his death. 
After the three days’ time they do 
not attest concerning him, inas- 
much as the aspect of his face is 
altered.” (Jebamoth f, 120, 1.) 

In the Johannine story of 
Lazarus (John xi. 17, 39) the 
fourth day is adduced as affording 
conclusive evidence of death. 

The myth of Jonah, probably 
disfigured as it is from its original, 
may occur to us as having been 
cited in relation to this doctrine of 
the triple period occupied by the 
death process. The interior of the 
whale as a residence affords a 
somewhat powerful metaphor for 
three days of death, for there would 
indeed be there neither good sea- 
faring nor good dry land, but a 
veritable suspension of realisable 
existence. 

According to such _ studious 
Rabbis among the modern Jews 
as are conversant with Bible, Tal- 
mud, and Gospels alike, and hold 
out yearning and sadly unregarded 
hands towards their Christian 
fellows, the expression “ the son of 
mun” denotes man in general, but 
as viewed in his immortal aspect; 
and so comes to signify a man 
docile to the inspiration of the soul, 
and superior to the suggestions of 
matter. 

In this general sense, or rather 
in a particular sense typifying the 
general sense, would by them be 
understood such expressions as 
these: “As Jonah was three days 
and three nights in the whale’s 
belly; so will the son of man 
be three days and three nights 


* Pum-Bedaitha, mouth of the Bedaitha, a canal sometime joining the Euphrates 


and the Tigris, and perhaps one day to be reopened. 


In referring to the destiny of the 


Euphrates valley, in the former part of this paper, we were not anticipating the 
announcement of the British Government that so soon followed its publication. 
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in the heart of the earth.” 
(Matt. xiii. 40.) 

“Destroy this temple and in 
three days I will raise it up 
{literally awaken it] . . 

He spoke of the temple of his 
body.” (John ii. 19, 21, cf. Matt. 
xxvi. 61). 

“The Son of Man is about to be 
delivered up into the hands of men, 
and they will kill him, and the 
third day he will beraised [literally, 
awakened].” (Matt. xvii. 22.) .« 

“We remember that that 
deceiver said, while he was yet 
alive, after three days I am raised 
[literally, am awakened].” (Matt. 
xxvii. 63.) 

“ He used to teach his disciples 
and say to them, The Son of Man 
is delivered up into the hands of 
man, and they will kill him, and 
though killed, after three days he 
will raise himself up [literally, up- 
stand himself. Here we find the 
word used for resurrection which 
was examined above in its form 
anastasy]. But they understood 
not the saying, and were afraid to 
ask him.” (Mark ix. 31.) 

These mystical passages we 
leave as we find them; if there be 
a triplicity in the process of death 
as the mature soul traverses and 
solidifies the essence of its ex- 
perience of childhood, youth, and 
full age, it would be as true to the 
Aryan as to the Jew; and any 
obscurity with regard to it would 
arise only in the mode of appre- 
hension of so recondite a nativity. 

The haze to which we have 


pointed as floating for so long » 


time over the subject of an epochal, 
general, and remote resurrection, as 
distinguished from the continuance 
of the soul’s existence in immediate 
vigorous life, may be found in the 
story of Lazarus, which is no doubt 
an expansion of some incidents in 
the life of Jesus. Referring to the 
brother who is appareutly departed, 
the Master says, He will rise again 
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[literally, upstand himself]. The 
sister replies, “ I know that he will 
in the upstanding (anastasis, aufer- 
stehwng) in the uttermost day.” The 
final day to the sages meant pro- 
bably the mortal life’s final day— 
the uttermost hour of each indi- 
vidual on earth; but in the popu- 
lar view this idea would seem 
to have brought a spiritual fact 
into too near and familiar rela- 
tions for it to be welcomed. A 
lesson we may safely draw from the 
life of Jesus is that while standing 
on this plane he also stood, and 
stood consciously and with open 
eyes, on the grander interior plane 
of spirit. He responds in splendid 
and majestic utterance: I am, 
embodied here before you, the up- 
standing and the life [an idiomatic 
expression, presumably meaning 
by its conjunction of substantives, 
the same as I am, or represent, the 
anastatic or upstanding life]. He 
that confides in me [and realises 
this fact of the higher life], though 
he die [which is a temporal fact 
only], yet will he live, and everyone 
that lives and confides in me will 
never die.” In other words, every- 
one who attains to the realisation 
of the spiritual fact as it is, will 
know that death is nothing and 
life is everything. The day he dies 
he will begin to awaken in the 
fitting paradise of his state. 

We have brought forward this 
familiar account not only because 
it sheds light through the haze 
that lies upon the “Ary an, and 
also upon the Jewish and Christian 
doctrines, but because of a some- 
what fanciful relation which it con- 
tains to our Aryan ancestor. 

Kaiémart, as we have found him 
in the Zoroastrian books, is re- 
garded as “ the first fruits of them 
that slept”—Kaidmart shall rise 
first [auferstehen, or upstand, as 
the Germans render the original 
text], afterwards the rest of man- 
kind. 
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The reported words of Jesus, “I 
am the resurrection” (upstanding), 
we have only in the Greek language. 
If we had the veritable Aramaic in 
which he is presumed to have 
spoken, the expression would have 
been something like 

Anna hou Kaiéhmat. 

If one of the mages, then, who 
are related to have discovered by 
astromancy the cradle of his birth, 
had been among the auditors of 
Jesus, it would have sounded to his 
ears very much as if the mysterious 
Rabbi of Galilee were identifying 
himself with the Aryan represen- 
tative of the life that upstands and 
vanquishes death. He might have 
thought that he heard a voice, I 
am Kaidmart. 

This seems to be a curious fancy, 
and nothing more, though it is not 
absolutely certain that the Aryan 
word Kaiémart and the Semitic 
word Kaidhmat have no root 
affinity. 

We will give, by the way, an in- 
teresting piece of evidence that the 
word Jesus did use for resurrection 
was virtually Kaichmat. The word 
to rise, which forms its root, is used 
in many senses, as indeed is the 
Greek word anastasis, which sig- 
nifies insurrection, and even the 


* The word shows but slight variation through a number of dialects. 
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rising to one’s feet from a chair, as 
well as upstanding in the sense of 
reaching the life after death. 
The Hebrew word employed in 
the same sense in the passage 
we have quoted from Hosea is 
choomun, containing the same root 
Km with Kaichmat. This root 
Km, Kim, means also to estab- 
lish, to set upright, to rise, to raise. 
In Mark v. 41, we find a record of 
the power of Jesus in restoring a 
poor girl who was nearly dead. 
He says, according to the English 
translation, “ Maiden, arise,” and 
by avery rare chance the Aramaic 
words of this encouraging address 
are given us, transliterated into 
Greek: Talitha kum [or kxovpt}. 
This is the identical root of 
Kaidhmat.* 

Kaiémart is a word variously 
spelled by foreign writers, and 
very variously derived. We find 
Kaiomorts, Kehomorts, Kajumert, 
Kayomers, Kaiomurs, Kajomorts, 
Kayimart, GayOmard, Gayomars, 
Gaiomard, Gayomart, Gayé-mareta, 
Gayomaratan, Gaya-maretan, Gayo- 
marathno, Gaiumardda, Gueiché- 
mereté, Giomert, &c. It has been 
said to mean mortal life, be- 
cause Khai in Hebrew signifies 
living. (Nephesh khaydi, a living 





In Syriac it is 


nou-chachma or nu-choma; Hebraic, kouhma; Peshito and old Chaldee, chiamta, 
chaiman; Chaldee and Arabic, kaimna and kaem, to raise; kaiimat, one who raises 
up the people. Arabic kiydm, standing upright, rising up, making an insurrection ; 
kimat, plural kiyam, stature (kayyim, subsisting, eternal; kayyimat, straightness, 
orthodoxy) ; kiyimat, the resurrection, last day, last judgment. There is a modern 
Persian work entitled ‘‘ Kiamat Nama,” or Resurrection-Compendium. The word in 
late Persian or Arabic will bear a trace of dts popular Jewish signification, through 
Mohammedan influences. 

The root kum may be seen in our own language in ac-cum-ulate, where it signifies 
rising, swelling,and so, mound or heap. It comes to us through Greek xdrrw, xdufos, xdma; 
Latin, cumulus, tumeo, tumulus (tomb), cyma; French, comble, cime. A swelling with 
the idea of ripeness (found inthe uses of twmeo) associates it with xviw, xinue. The 
sanscrit is cvaydmi; Pazand, kéma, lust ; keym, womb, old Bactrian cagemdé ; Pali kamo, 
wish, desire, lust ; Tibetan, kampa, to long for. 

The Hebrew or Chaldee root is thus traceable into the Aryan tongues: The Pahlvi 
kimunistan, to wish, to desire, to ask (Sanscrit kima, a desire), has its substantive 
kfmeh, for which the corresponding Pazand word is khistan, which also means to rise, 


get up; so that it is considered by philologists that the verb is in affinity with the 
Chaldee kum, kim, kowm, kaem. 
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animal-soul, is the term ap- 
plied to Adam in Genesis.) It 
has been also derived from Sans- 
crit, kaya, body, form, and mrita, 
earth; and from Syriac words sig- 
nifying the Living Word. On the 
other hand, it might as probably 
be Zend géo, bull, and mard, man. 
As expressing their earliest mythical 
hero, it is possible that the word 
Kaiémart may be archaic in the 
language of the Zoroastrians, and 
that its authentic roots may 
be difficult to find. In spite of 
the singular similarity between 
Kaidmart and Kaidahmat, as well as 
between a hero who is the first 
fruits of terrestrial and then of 
resurrection life, and resurrection 
itself regarded as personified; in 
spite, moreover, of the fact that a 
common root is found to join the 
Hebrew and Aryan words signify- 
ing to rise, we cannot convince 
ourselves that there is anything 
more in what we have brought for- 
ward than one of those singular 
appearances of identity such as are 
wont to lead too enthusiastic 
philologists astray. 

In the clearness of their avowal 
that the truest image and ideal of 
man is to be found in his spiritual 
rather than in his corporeal prin- 
ciple, the Christian Scriptures tran- 
scend the notion of Kaidémart as the 
typical man, represented though he 
be as essentially an immortal being. 
We may sum his attributes as 
follows: He is amphibious, by 
reason of being a heavenly creature 
and yet approaching earth, not 
sundered into sex, radiant, white, 
with eyes looking up to heaven. 
He is the first-born of pure crea- 
tures and the closest to the Heavenly 
Understanding, the first recipient 
of the commands of the Deity, the 
first who heard His mind, the Son 
of the Spirit of Life, and the first 
step from spirit in the direction of 
the production of the corporeal 
world, and, as the herald of men, 
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the first to return by resurrection 
to “the pure world,’ “the wise 
realm,’ “the truthful kingdom,” 
“the best place.” 

We have referred to the doctrine 
of the entrance of man into the 
terrestrial sphere by a gradual 
corporealisation, and of his return 
to the primary existence by a reverse 
process until such food as we know 
of is untasted and yet man dies not. 
We have referred to the apparently 
disarranged or intervolved myth of 
the Hebrew Scripture, and to the 
interpretation of it by the Rabbins 
in a Kabbalistic sense not unlike 
the doctrine of the Zoroastrians. 

The Pauline writings, by which 
we conclude our illustrations of the 
parable of creation, still further 
develop the subject, and convey a 
double conception including at once 
both mortal and spiritual life, the 
latter- as the triumphant element. 
The Adam is taken as representa- 
tive of man in his materialising or 
falling state—that is, as an un- 
spiritual, soulic (psychic), and pre- 
eminently terrestrial being; he is 
the living animal-soul. The Christ- 
idea (the word having apparently a 
developed sense from the early 
conception of a Messiah or anointed 
king) is of man on his upward 
journey—man the spiritual, as 
represented by the standard uplifted 
by Jesus, which harmonised with a 
long-reverenced ideal. 

The notion is of man weighed 
down by corporeal sluggishness 
until awakened by the advent and 
the upleading of a messenger from 
the bright glad heavenly state, and 
thus raised from a circle of de- 
pressed existence, from which with- 
out help he was slow to emerge. 
A string of familiar passages will 
best convey the sentiment : 

‘* If there is no upstanding of the 
dead, Christ even has not been 
awakened. .... If it were in 
this life only we had hope in Christ, 
we are more to be pitied than all 
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men. But now Christ has been 
raised from the dead, the prime* 
of them who have fallen asleep. 
For since through man is death, so 
through man is upstanding of dead. 
For as in the Adam all die, so also 
in the Christ will all be quickened 
(made live creatures) The 
last enemy that is to be brought to 
nought is death 

the all things shall be subjected to 
him, then also will the Son himself 
be made subject unto Him that 
subjected the all things unto him, 
that God may be the all im all. ... 
An unspiritual (animal-soulic) body 
is sown, a spiritual body is up- 
wakened. If there isan unspiritual 
body, there is also a spiritual. So 
also it is written, ‘ The first man 
Adam became a living animal soul ; 
the last Adam a life-giving spirit.’ 
Howbeit the spiritual is not first, 
but the animal-soulic, afterwards 
the spiritual. The first man is of 
earth, earthy ; the second man is from 
heaven.” (1 Cor. xv.) 

In the following “ye died” seems 
to represent the Adam state, and 
the word Christ the quality of 
supernal life, as well as the person 
typifying it: “Ye died, and your 
hfe has been hidden with Christ in 
God: when Christ, your life, is 
manifested, then will ye also be 
manifested with him in glory.” 
Deaden earth-qualities and evils, 
“seeing that ye have stript off the 
old man with his deeds, and have 
put on the new man, which is being 
renewed unto full knowledge after 
the image of Him that created him ; 
where there is no such thing as 
Greek and Jew, circumcision and 
uncircumcision, non-Greek, Scy- 
thian, bond, free; but Christ is all 
and in all.” (Col. iii.) 


* Aswapyn has a double sense as first both in time and quality ; 
metaphorically, as in “ the very prime of wisdom,” “‘ of philosophy.” 
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“The son of His love . . . who 
is an image of the invisible God, 
first-born of all creation . 
original, first-born from among the 
dead.” (Col. i.) 

“The man Christ Jesus... . 
manifested in flesh, justified in 
spirit, seen by angels, preached 
among gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up in glory” * * * 
“who brought death to nought, 
but brought life and incorruption 
to light through the good tidings.” 
Some “ saying that the upstanding 
has already befallen,” turn aside. 
(1 & 2 Tim.) 

“ Being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened in the spirit, in 
which also he went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison... 
good tidings preached to dead men 
also.” (1 Pet.) 

“The power of his upstanding 

. if by any means I may reach 
to the upstanding from the dead. 
Not that I did attain or am already 
perfected. . . . I reckon not myself 
to have yet laid hold. ... The 
state we belong to is in the 
heavens.” (Phil. 1ii.) 

“Ye have a chrism (Christ- 
quality) from the Holy One... . 
We have passed over out of death 
into life, because we love. . . . Let 
us love, because He first loved us.” 
(1 John iv.) 

These passages are mixed with 
much mystical matter of various 
kinds and value, generated as they 
were when there was a spiritual 
stir beyond what is wonted, and 
consequently a consciousness apt 
to over-stimulate ; but the quota- 
tions are clear enough to show a 
complete theory of an amphibious 
constitution of man, represented 
by “an old man,” a typical or 


it is commonly used 
In Plato (Prot. 


343, XXVIII.) certain maxims are recorded as being inscribed on the temple at Delphi, 
and dedicated to Apollo as “ the first fruits of wisdom.” 
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primal representative of bodily 
life, and a “new man,” the type, 
herald, and  kindler of the 
supernal life. They show, too, 
creation and resurrection as form- 
ing a cycle, and even evince a 
tendency to shift the simple cycle 
from each individual to whom it 
belongs to a composite cyclical 
idea. The conception which they 
contain of a double Adam or 
of man in polar opposite attitudes, 
we shall illustrate from Talmudic 
lore. 

The orthodox Rabbinical views, 
as given in the Talmud, being 
fairly attributable in part to the 
new lights let in upon the Hebrews 
through their intercourse with the 
Median sages, will complete for us 
the not inharmonious chain of the 
myths of the ancestry of man, both 
Aryan and Semitic. 

Mr. Taylor, the editor of the 
excellent edition of the Pirge 
Aboth, refers to the double idea of 
Adam or man, constituting “ the 
doctrine that there is a correspon- 
dence in all respects between the 
upper world and the lower: ‘ What- 
ever exists above, exists also below.’ 
Thus there is an archetypal and 
celestial Adam analogous to the 
lower Adam, and made literally in 
the image of God. There is also a 
familia above corresponding to the 
human familia below, with respect 
to which it is said: ‘ May it be 
Thy pleasure, O Lord our God, to 
make peace in the family above 
and in the family below: (Bera- 
koth, 16b, 17a.) The condition or 
action of either of these com- 
munities must have its analogue 
in the other. ‘He who occupies 
himself in Thorah for its own 
sake makes peace in the family 
above and in the family below. . . . 
Rab said, It is as if he built a 
palace above and below. . . . More- 
over he protects the whole world, 
&c., and brings the redemption 
nigh.’ (Sanhedr. 99b.)” 
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Again, “a conception which per- 
vades the Midrash literature is that 
there is an ‘upper’ and a ‘ lower’ 
Adam: a celestial man, made 
strictly in the image of God, and 
a terrestrial man corresponding 
in detail to his archetype, of which 
he is the material adumbration. 
This two-fold conception makes it 
difficult at times to estimate the 
precise value of the brief enig- 
matical sayings of the Rabbis on 
the Creation and the Fall. The 
matter is further complicated by 
their tendency to ignore the dis- 
tinction between the potential and 
the actual; between the embryo 
and its development ; between the 
‘idea’ and its temporal manifesta- 
tion 

“There are two aspects of the 
statement that man was made in 
the ¢elem, or image, of God, 
according as we regard the resem- 
blance to God as predicated of the 
actual man or of his archetype ; 
and, as a consequence of this, 
there are also two ways of regard- 
ing the Fall, viz. (1), as a loss of 
the Divine image in which man 
was actually created, and (2) as a 
falling away of the terrestrial 
Adam from his archetype. In the 
‘Book of the Generations of 
Adam,’ the Divine likeness is 
described as not wholly lost but 
perpetuated : ‘God created man 
in the urKkenEss of God... 
Adam begat a son in his own 
LIKENESS, after his image’ (Gen. 
v. 1, 3); on which Ramban re- 
marks: ‘It is known that all that 
are born of living beings are in 
the likeness and image of their 
parents; but because Adam was 
exalted in his likeness and his 
image, for it is said of him that 
‘In the likeness of God made He 
him,’ it says expressly here that 
his offspring likewise were in that 
exalted likeness, but it does not 
say this of Cain and Abel, not 
wishing to dilate upon them, &c.’ 
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This agrees with the Targum of 
Jonathan, which introduces the 
remark that ‘ before this Eve bare 
Cain, who was not like him 
(Adam),’ &ec.” This idea of an 
earthward development will remind 
us of the Zoroastrian beliefs, and 
especially of the conception of 
Kaiédmart as the being responsive 
to the mind of the Divinity, while 
Maschia and Maschiana typify 
human beings who are not on the 
prophetic heights of humanity, but 
are of its animal plane; and we 
may be reminded of the beautiful 
counterblast to unhealthy asceti- 
cism which we have quoted, that 
man the spiritual must, as things 
are, succeed rather than precede 
man the unspiritual. Man the 
spiritual, we may say, is built up 
or strengthened from man the 
corporeal ; large and healthy root 
(postulating due openness to the 
Divine sunlight) makes large and 
wholesome flower. 

The superficially opposite views 
which we have instanced can all be 
reconciled in the paradox that the 
Fall of man is his Rise; the earth- 
ward pilgrimage well ’ pursued is 
the way of heavenly strength. 

Creation, according to the Tal- 
mud, is not to be regarded as com- 
plete in Adam, or, as we should 
say, in the protoplastic state : 
“ Everything that was created in 
the six days of Bereschith needs 
‘making’ (i.e, preparation or 
concoction). The mustard, for 
example, needs sweetening ; ; lupines 
need sweetening ; wheat “needs to 
be ground ; even man needs amend- 
ment:” (Bereschith Rabbah XT.) 
“ According to this view,” says Mr. 
Taylor, “the ‘image’ and ‘like- 
ness’ is that to which man approzi- 
mates.” So we logically come to 
this as the outcome of the old 
philosophic myths when brought 
together. Resurrection and crea- 
tion are complemental; the spirit 
leaves its primary state, but by a 
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fall which should inspire no hyper- 
ascetic horror; and it returns with 
a fresh armful, so to speak, of life 
and experience, to a state nigher 
than before to the Divine likeness 
of its origin. To infringe the 
laws of the lower Adam is to be 
a starveling in life, and miss the 
way that leads up to the true 
upstanding. “The first Adam 
extended from the earth to the 
firmament, for it is said that he was 
created wpon or above the earth” 
(Chagiga 12a): “ Twice didst 
thou form me (writes the com- 
mentator, as cited by Mr. Taylor) 
at first high, then low.” But the 
regeneration is the old spiritual 
generation more fully realised. 
“The sonship of Israel,” says 
Mr. Taylor, “implies their posses- 
sion of the Divine likeness in a 
higher degree than Adam, or 
man in general ..... The 
primal man, the embryo of 
the race, is created an adumbration 
of Elohim ; Israel is singled out for 
the distinction of sonship to 
THVH.” We who are of Aryan 
origin may not claim toany special 
distinction over Gentile humanity, 
but prefer to rank according as we 
are found. The less intensely 
Judaic of the Rabbis, moreover, 
would appear to have preferred 
the general to the special ground. 
“R. Obadiah of Sforno dilates 
upon man’s faculty of acquiring 
a perfection with which he was 
not specifically created. He re- 
marks .... that ‘In imagine’ 
implies the twofold possibility, 
first, of rising to perfection by 
means of wisdom through which 
the love and fear of God are 
acquired, and, secondly, of lapsing 
into chaos and perishing, according 
to the words of the Psalmist 
(xlix. 21), ‘If he will not under- 
stand, he will be like the beasts 
that perish. [‘Man that is in 
honour (his heavenly birthright 
and spiritual state) and under- 
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standeth not, is like the beasts 
that perish’]; for if man had 
been wholly spiritual he might 
have been called actually Elohim, a 
word which is applied not only to 
God but to intellectual and incor- 
poreal beings, as angels, and also to 
judges, in respect of the mind... 
which properly belongs to them ; 
but since he is in part material he 
is described, not as Elohim, but in 
lower terms, as ‘in the image of 
Elohim.’” 

These Hebrew subtleties may 
prove tedious, but we must not 
forget that the sages had to work 
out their thoughts in a narrow and 
constraining epoch. We who have 
the privilege of expanding our 
lungs in a freer air may treat 
Aryan and Semite as brothers, and 
make harmonious philosophy of our 
own from the best we can find of 
philosophic suggestiveness, whether 
of lore or of life. 

The gathered fragments of this 
paper, if scarcely enough to afford 
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a feast, will at least help to show 
that a true reconciliation of the 
world’s faiths is possible; and 
afford evidence that, as we speak 
now words of the Aryan language, 
and, owing to the Aryans some- 
thing of physical heredity, are 
historically their relations as well 
as linked with them in the common 
brotherhood of humanity, so also 
we may be at least cousins with 
them in religious ideas. There is, 
verily, no Divine enforcement, 
nor even have we aught of 
spontaneous intuition, that in 
religion any the more than in 
science or art, there should be the 
least withdrawal from Catholicity. 
Stages of development and diffe- 
rences of character may surely be 
fraternally allowed for in the reli- 
gious endeavours of humanity, 
without too severe a strain being 
put upon the charity that thinks 
no evil and is not puffed up, but 
rejoices with the truth. 


EPIGRAM.—THE PANCRATIUM. 


Fled calm idyllic, gone days free from trouble !— 

The big slave Steam is bought, yet man slaves double. 
Success’s handicap draws all: who knows 
Simplicity’s contemplative repose ?— 

Fever of vying is our choice instead. 

Place for the strong! the gentle may knock under ; 
The fretful modern man, athletic wonder, 
Somehow gets on, and so gets off his head. 
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Tue stranger of culture noticing 
the combination of the word Music 
with the word Hall among the 
public advertisements of an accu- 
rate-minded race would naturally 
form the esthetic conception of a 
noble building devoted to the most 
tender of the arts. And an unso- 
phisticated mind might find some 
difficulty in realising the facts of 
the grandest civilisation in the 
world as they are. 

A dazzling blaze of gas; the 
sharp clink of pewter pots and 
glasses; an incessant babel of 


voices, male and female, talking, 


shouting, and laughing, blended 
with the loud din of a stringed and 
brazen band ; an army of hot, per- 
spiring waiters, napkin on arm, and 
laden with bottles and glasses, 
perpetually -running to and fro be- 
tween a liquor bar and an audience 
of impatient tipplers ; an insignifi- 
cant-looking creature standing in 
the centre of a large stage and 
lustily stretching his lungs in the 
somewhat vain endeavour to make 
himself audible above the general 
clamour ;—such is the appearance 
presented by the interior of a 
Music hall at the moment of 
entering. 

On looking round after the first 
general impression we see that the 
hall is long, wide, and lofty. 
Running round the greater part of 
it is a spacious gallery, on a level 
with which, and immediately over- 
looking the stage, are several 
private boxes. The upper portion 
of the auditorium is occupied by 
long, velvet-covered, high-backed 
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seats, called upon the programme 
fauteuils ; the remainder of the hall 
being crowded with small marble- 
topped tables, surrounded by cane 
chairs, and provided with sugar- 
bowls and match boxes. Down the 
whole length of the room great 
gaudy mirrors reflect the diverse 
physiognomies of a curiously mis- 
cellaneous audience. The brightly 
polished “ bar” glitters with many- 
coloured bottles, cut-glass decan- 
ters, pewters, mugs, and flagons, 
from the tiny liqueur glass to the 
substantial quart pot. Behind the 
bar showy-looking damsels, whose 
natural charms the constant appli- 
cation of pearl powders, rouge, and 
blue pencil has pretty effectually 
destroyed, are busily engaged in 
ministering to the thirst of the 
audience. In the place usually 
appropriated to them, just below 
the stage, sit the members of the 
orchestra, and behind them, gene- 
rally on a revolving seat, and with 
a tube of communication between 
himself and the prompter, sits the 
president or chairman. His busi- 
ness is to announce the performers 
by name in their order of appear- 
ance. 

Meanwhile, the hall is filling 
rapidly. Let us take a hurried 
survey of those already present, 
who are enjoying their ease, pipe 
or cigar in mouth, liquor glass before 
them, and we shall see who are the 
main supporters of this establish- 
ment. 

The earliest arrivals are chiefly 
of a humble order—small trades- 
men and shopkeepers, who come 
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here, perhaps two or three times a 
week, often bringing their wives 
and daughters with them, and who 
spend the evening chatting politics 
with their friends, and reading the 
newspaper; country folk, up to 
town for a holiday, who take the 
music hall in their allotted round 
of sights, and seem to enjoy them- 
selves considerably in a dazed, 
bewildered sort of way. These 
latter hold the waiter in great awe, 
addressing him as “ Sir,” and taking 
any casual information he may 
choose to offer on the names and 
merits of the performers, with re- 
spectful gratitude. Linen drapers’ 
assistants of the order meek and 
quiet, who, with their sweethearts, 
come very early—before the doors 
are opened—so as to enjoy as much 
as possible of each other’s society, 
for they must be home and in their 
respective beds before the perform- 
ance is over. They take one glass 
of small beer between them, which 
lasts, in little alternate sips, 
throughout the evening. There 
is a goodly sprinkling of mechanics ; 
of skilled and unskilled labourers ; 
a miscellaneous lot of soldiers, 
sailors, grooms, jockeys, theatrical 
* supers ” out of work, and the odd- 
looking rakings of the streets and 
“public-houses who crowd the back 
of the gallery for the sake of a few 
hours’ warmth and light. 

Now let us take this humbler 
portion of the audience en masse, 
and ask, in a general way, what 
they are doing here? Wherein 
lies the attraction of the music hall 
for the great body of our lower 
classes ? 

The reason seems to consist 
mainly in that love of partaking in 
any showy or exciting spectacle, 
simply as a spectacle, which is so 
distinctive a characteristic of the 
lower British orders. The people 
are blest with a remarkable faculty 
for gaping; they like to get to- 
gether in a crowd, and stare at 
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something. It is impossible to 
walk for half an hour through a 
crowded thoroughfare of London 
and fail to be struck, possibly half- 
a-dozen times, with this popular 
propensity. Anything resembling 
a show collects a crowd in a 
moment. A man in a fit or a fallen 
cab-horse is sufficient excuse for 
the immediate assembling of a 
little mob, which congregates with 
no other purpose than to get a 
front place and gaze open-mouthed. 
No one is in any hurry to assist 
the policeman ; but there is consi- 
derable excitement in standing 
around with your hands in your 
pockets, and treading on your 
neighbour’s toes. The same crowd 
which follows, in a spirit of morbid 
speculation, the hearse in a funeral 
procession, pursues with equal 
excitement a wedding coach and a 
prison van. 

A street artist, kneeling on a 
scrap of matting, with his little 
bag of coloured chalks, tracing 
figures of birds and fishes on the 
pavement; a juggler balancing 
knives and balls; a mountebank 
wriggling himself out of a knotted 
rope ; a party of negro minstrels, 
or a Savoyard with a dancing bear; 
a German band, or the soloist on a 
coffee-pot—for each and all some- 
one has invariably a spare moment. 
There is nothing in the shape of a 
spectacle, from a procession of 
royalty to an organ-man with a 
monkey, which does not success- 
fully appeal to the gaping element 
in the British constitution. 

We need probe the physiology of 
lower humernity no deeper than 
this to appreciate the popularity of 
the music hall with the masses. A 
large propertion of the audience 
are attracted here solely by love of 
lazily contemplating the perform- 
ance, whilst drinking and smoking, 
and gossiping with their friends. 
The music hall is nothing if not a 
show; the people are nothing if 
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not show-loving. The difference 
between the music-hall show and 
the street sight is that for the 
former a trifle is paid for the pri- 
vilege of sitting down and being 
free of the “move on” of the 
policeman. 

Lolling in the fauteuils are 
numerous representatives of the 
order “ swell.” One is struck, in- 
deed, by the number of pseudo- 
fashionable young men who appear 
to be regular habitués of the music 
hall. There is significance in the 
fact ; and were anyone to ask why, 
seeing there are good theatres, 
good operas, good concerts, good 
lectures, in London, do these youths 
seek their pleasure here, one would 
be compelled to answer that they 
either do not care for the “ good” 
of amusement, or, being sated with 
brighter pleasures, take the music 
hall as a sort of makeshift, a con- 
venient lounge where one may sip 
brandy and smoke cigars for an 
hour or two before seeking those 
more exciting haunts known only 
to the votaries of midnight plea- 
sure. Without the means of 
amusement in themselves, and 
having exhausted all legitimate 
sources, they find a certain sympa- 
thetic pleasure in contemplating 
the antics of the Lion Comique. 

But neither the middle and lower 
classes, nor the swells, are the real 
supporters of the music hall. The 
true backbone of the establishment 
is that peculiar specimen of London 
society who, in manners, habits, 
and dress, may honestly boast, with 
Richard the Third, that he is “‘ him- 
self alone.” The intelligent readers 
will perceive that the London snob 
is referred to. The snob, or the 
cad, is in a great degree the out- 
come of cheapness. Cheap ready- 
made clothes, cheap hats, cheap 
neckties of a very bright colour, 
cheap patent boots, cheap canes 
with blue silk tassels, and an un- 
limited quantity of remarkably 
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cheap manners, have contributed to 
produce this feeble copy of the 
“ Swell,” who is otherwise familiar 
to Londoners as the “ irrepressible 
*Arry.” 

Standing here at the top of the 
hall, and looking round, we may 
perceive that he greatly out- 
numbers the two other classes we 
have noticed put together. By the 
easy familiarity of his bearing it is 
manifest that he is no stranger. 
Take the specimen close beside us. 
His hat is very much on one side, 
and his hair is tightly plastered 
down underneath it. Wrapped 
about him from head to foot is an 
Ulster overcoat, at least one size 
too large about the chest. He has 
just smoked a large cigar which 
must have cost him at least two- 
pence, and he is at this moment 
serenely sucking the knob of his 
cane. This gentleman and his 
brethren represent and uphold the 
music hall. Its gilded panels, its 
painted pillars, its illuminated 
ceiling appeal to his innermost love 
of all that glittersand glares. The 
full-length mirrors reflect to a 
nicety every turn of his back. The 
sparkling gas shows to advantage 
the large check pattern of his coat. 
He calls for another glass of what 
he genially terms “ the old thing,” 
he beams upon the barmaid who 
draws it, and, lighting another 
cigar he nudges a friend with the 
remark that he “ just about means 
to go it to-night, old pal.” He is the 
despair of civilisation, and offers no 
loophole even to the parson. 

So much for the audience ; let us 
turn to the stage. 

In criticising a dramatic per- 
formance, we have to consider the 
positions in regard to it occupied 
relatively by author, actors, and 
audience. But in the miscellaneous 
items which form the entertain- 
ment of a music hall, the literary 
composition is so entirely a secon- 
dary matter that, excepting in one 
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or two instances, reserved for future 
notice, we are justified in leaving 
it altogether out of the question. 

For the rest, we have a company 
of performers with but little real 
talent, and an audience who are 
here as much for purposes of 
smoking and drinking as of taking 
any serious part in an entertain- 
ment. When people are united in 
the common desire for something 
bright and clever, they generally 
succeed in obtaining it ; and when 
people don’t care a grain of mustard 
seed whether their entertainment 
is good or bad, they usually arrive 
at something which is neither one 
thing nor the other, but for the 
most part a hotch-potch of stupidity 
and vulgarity. 

The first part of the programme 
is devoted to the lesser stars. 
There is a nigger interlude, con- 
sisting of some rather coarse dia- 
logue, songs, and dances. One 
little fat man, with a very ragged 


coat, and a dilapidated carpet-bag, 
bangs upon a table with a bulgy 
umbrella, and says, “ By golly.” 
This is the London edition of a 


negro. After him comes some one 
in a hat without a rim, swallow- 
tail coat, and knee breeches. He 
sings a song in which shillelaghs, 
shamrocks, and “praties” are 
confusedly mixed, says “ Arrah 
bedad,” calls the audience collec- 
tively “‘mee buoy,” and assures us 
that “divil take him, but he is 
a raal tight gossoon.” This is an 
ideal Irishman. Then there is a 
gentleman who sings patriotic 
songs, and who alternates between 
a lugubrious fear that “the glory 
of England has departed,” and a 
manly assurance that the roar of 
the British Lion shall soon be 
heard 


From Greenland’s icy mountains 
To India’s coral strand. 


This performer is chiefly remark- 
able for the care he bestows upon 
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his gloves. He comes out in a 
dress coat, which does not fit him 
very well, and begins to put a 
glove on his left hand. After 
drawing it on with a tender care, 
which experience has taught him 
is necessary, he keeps it well in 
view of the audience, holding the 
other tightly clasped in his hand. 
On retiring at the conclusion of 
his song, there is loud applause. 
Coming on again to repeat the 
verses, we observe that he has put 
both gloves on in recognition of 
the honour. But to wear two 
gloves at once is extravagance ; 
and before the first verse is over 
one is removed, the same reveren- 
tial process being gone through as 
in the putting on. Another verse, 
and the unused glove is getting 
limp and uncomfortable. One 
more, and the second glove is 
removed ; and now, both being 
neatly smoothed out are carefully 
returned to the tail coat pocket of 
the owner, who pats them 
occasionally to be sure that they 
are quite safe. A plump lady and 
her slim daughter are the next 
performers. They treat us to a 
pretty little love song, in which 
the daughter, with much sly 
ogling of the audience, and many 
little giggles and rouged-capped 
blushes, relates to her mother, 
the capture of her (the slim 
daughter’s) heart by a certain 
tall young gentleman, with fair 
hair and a beautiful moustache. 
To her the mother, in maternal 
reproof, replies that it is all very 
wrong, and that she (the slim 
daughter) is a very naughty girl, 
she is. But in another stanza the 
naughty girl discloses how that, 
though love alone incited her to 
pledge her plighted troth, the tall 
young man has whole drawers full 
of bank notes, and a house in 
Eaton-square, of which the mother 
shall have the second floor all 
to herself. On this, mamma not 
13—2 
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only relents, but proceeds also, 
with some matronly ogling of the 
audience, to school her artless 
offspring in the wiles of love, 
enforcing her precepts by apt 
illustrations of the admirable 
manner in which she enticed and 
trapped her (the slim daughter’s) 
dear departed father. Then they 
sing a final verse together, in 
which the slim daughter urges all 
other slim daughters present to 
follow her example, and secure 
without delay tall young men with 
beautiful moustaches and rolls of 
bank notes ; and the plump 
mother expatiates on the delights 
of second floors in Eaton-square. 
After this there are a few steps 
of a dance, in which the matron 
joins, with an elasticity surprising 
for her (apparent) years, and 
finally the two sidle off together, 
highly contented with themselves 
and their performance. What is 
technically known as the female 
interest is remarkably strong at 
the music hall. There are young 
girls and elderly mothers, like the 
above, who, in low dresses, singly 
and in couples, sing so-called 
“ society’ songs, serio - comic 
songs, sentimental songs, and love 
songs. 

There are others, again, who take 
male parts; so that, when a young 
girl appears in ordinary burlesque 
costume of short silk jacket, satin 
tights, and pink or mauve boots, 
you know that she is a village 
swain, roaming (in satin tights) 
through the meadows at even to 
meet his loved one under a haw- 
thorn hedge. And when another 
damsel, with a profusion of yellow 
ringlets, trips on to the stage, in 
scarlet cloak, short petticoats, and 
grey stockings, you may lay odds 
with yourself, even before her song 
commences, that this is an Irish 
Maiden. Many of these girls are 
really pretty, but very few of them 
can sing. From what vast source 
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the music hall manager recruits his 
fair supporters I do not know ; 
but, if one might venture a conjec- 
ture, the general run of barmaids, 
milliners’ assistants, and the 
“ young ladies” of large wholesale 
establishments, would seem to offer 
a wide field for his choice. A girl 
has a pretty or a saucy face, a trim 
or a plump figure, an easy uncon- 
ventionality of manner with the 
other sex, and, preferring the col- 
lective admiration of an entire 
audience to the homage of half-a- 
dozen danglers, calls upon a 
manager. The manager asks her 
if she can sing, and being, of course, 
answered in the affirmative, sends 
her to the leader of the orchestra 
for trial. This would seem to be 
by no’ means a difficult ordeal, 
judging, at least, from the number 
of voiceless ladies who grace the 
music-hall stage. 

Once through her examination, 
however, the aspirant, if she be 
ordinarily “smart,” makes rapid 
progress in the good favour of her 
audience. She quickly learns their 
requirements, and the experience of 
a few weeks is sufficient to perfect 
her in the rather pronounced little 
winks, nods, and eyebrow gestures 
which give emphasis to the words 
of her song. The female singers, 
indeed, quickly fall into the manner 
of their male brethren, and acquire 
that unpleasant slangy drawl and 
general looseness of attitude which 
prevail so largely just now on the 
burlesque stage of the theatre. 

Now they are slinging across the 
stage a slack rope, upon which, 
when fastened, there mounts a very 
corpulent man in the dress of a 
French soldier. Standing on one 


leg upon the cord, he goes through 
a pantomime engagement with an 
invisible German; presents arms, 
lowers to the charge, fires, receives 
an invisible wound, falls, springs 
up again suddenly, flings off his 
coat, waistcoat, and trousers, reveal- 
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ing underneath the white dress and 
linen cap of a professional cook. 
The cook is in like manner trans- 
formed into a boy with a red nose ; 
the boy. with a red nose into an old 
woman in petticoats and a coal- 
scuttle bonnet; and, after some 
half-dozen transformations, a thin, 
wiry man springs down from the 
rope, bowing and smiling profusely, 
and hurries off behind the scenes. 

Then there is a lady with a double 
voice, one a very high one, and the 
other very low, reminding us of the 
fat gentleman with two voices who 
fell down a well, and who couldn’t 
get anyone to help him out, because 
everyone who passed by declared 
“Why, there are two of you ; help 
yourselves out.” 

Next comes an Italian, with his 
hair cropped closely and bristling 
all over his head, who sings 
passionate love songs from popular 
operas, walking uneasily backwards 
and forwards the whole time, like a 
caged lion in the Zoological Gardens 
half an hour before feeding time. 
He is followed by a muscular 
Frenchman in the conventional 
dress of an acrobat, who does 
wonderful things with a large 
wooden tub. Catching it firmly 
with his teeth, he makes three 
good-sized boys seat themselves 
upon it, and actually carries the 
whole thing round the stage. 
After this, his wife in costume very 
decolletée mounts the tub, holding 
one of equal size between her own 
teeth, when the husband grips tub, 
wife, and second tub, raises him- 
self, staggers for a moment, and, 
recovering his balance, walks 
quietly down to the footlights and 
back again. 

But at this moment the faces of 
the audience wear an expression of 
eagerness. A buzz of pleased expec- 
tancy goes round, as the chairman in 
a louder tone than usual announces 
that “the great ———— will now 
appear.” Those who do not know 
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who this gentleman is had better 
not expose their ignorance by ask- 
ing, on pain of being regarded as a 
just released convict or an escaped 
lunatic. But indeed there is no 
need of inquiry. The general air 
of excitement which almost for the 
first time during the performance 
pervades the audience, sufficiently 
denotes that we are waiting for the 
bright particular star of the evening 
—the idol of the music-hall habitués, 
the snob’s supremest notion of a 
man; in a word, the Lion Comique. 
Whence he derives his name— 
whether he christened himself, or 
whether his admirers conferred it 
upon him to signify that he is comic 
above all other animals, it must be 
left to anthropologists to discover. 
One thing alone is certain: the Co- 
mique believes that he represents the 
popular institution of the day, and 
that he is consequently entitled to 
hold his head higher than the rest 
of mortality. To say that he has 
no mean opinion of himself would 
be feeble and imadequate. Con- 
fident in the notion that he is the 
beloved of the people, that himself 
and the music hall are one and in- 
divisible, he dresses as beseems a 
prominent public man. His watch- 
chain is of solid gold, and resembles 
a miniature cable ; at its extremity 
dangles a bunch of seals, which 
must add something to his walking 
weight. In the button-hole of his 
Ulster, whose pattern, to speak 
mildly, is prominent, is fixed a 
bouquet—to be accurate—of gera- 
niums. His cutaway coat, his 
waistcoat, and his trousers are evi- 
dently of most expensive cloth, and, 
peeping from his outside pocket is 
the suspicion of a blue silk hand- 
kerchief. But his dress varies with 
his song. Habited as above, he 
warbles of Rotten Row, of Lord’s, 
of Tattersall’s, of Piccadilly, and of 
those choice haunts where he would 
persuade us that “swells” and 
Lion Comiques do congregate to- 
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gether. Leaving aside what Arte- 
mus Ward would call his “store 
close,” he appears before us next in 
the full splendour of swelling shirt- 
front, dainty “ choker,” and dress 
coat. Now he is fresh from the 
opera or Cremorne, where number- 
less damsels fell love-sick at sight 
of him. But he was cruel to them 
all, for “he is not a marrying man.” 
Yet again is he transformed. This 
time the change is startling. He 
appears “in character.” Nimbly 
has he clapt his nether limbs into a 
pair of bright green, red, or yellow 
pantaloons. Tightly has he but- 
toned round his shapely form a coat 
of many hues, beside which Joseph’s 
would have turned pale. Deftly 
has he set upon his head, sideways, 
waggishly, a thing of marvellous 
structure—we will not name it 
“hat.” Give him now his cane 
with the silken tassel, and is he not 
ready? Ah, no! A moment—he 
has forgotten something. Quick! 
the rouge pot and the puff. -And 
now, with cheeks besmeared and 
tip of nose beraddled, let him stand 
before his delighted audience, a 
many-coloured bundle of shreds and 
patches. Fearfully, indeed, and 
wonderfully is he adorned. Truly 
Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. And 
now his song. He generally has a 
large repertory. There is his song 
bacchanalian, his song amorous, his 
song sentimental, his song funny, 
and his song patriotic. In the first of 
these he deifies all wines in general, 
and champagne, hock, moselle, and 
Clicquot in particular. He takes a 
pride in confidentially informing 
the audience what price he pays for 
his “ fiz,” and how many bottles he 
can “ knock off” without the spirits 
mounting to his brain. Not that 
he exhibits in his song any foolish 
prudery on the question of tippling 
to excess. On the contrary, he does 
not hesitate to tell us that after 
“ getting merry as the night goes 
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on,” he usually finishes up the orgy 
in a condition which he delicately 
describes as “ tight,’ and is then 
picked up by a benevolent police- 
man, who, recognising him for a 
lord at once, puts him gently into 
a hansom, and bids the driver carry 
him home. This is the song bac- 
chanalian. It is foolish, but that 
is the worst we shall say of it. 
When, however, the Comique ap- 
proaches the topic of love, and 
proceeds to sing of 


Woman and wine, 
Woman and wine, 


blending in the same breath a tipsy 
panegyric upon “sparkling ’ock,” 
and an idle criticism upon woman- 
kind, we are inclined to pull him 
up short. Serious consideration 
seems almost wasted upon such a 
subject, and the general verdict 
would probably be that the per- 
formance of one who sets women 
just a little higher than his bottle 
might be suffered to pass unnoticed. 
But there is a somewhat deeper 
cause for fault. The wine songs of 
the Comique are stupid, his love 
songs are coarse. It is possible to 
go to great lengths in a stage play 
or a song without being legally 
indecent, and there is no exaggera- 
tion in saying that the music-hall 
Comique sails as close to the wind 
of decency as the law will allow. 
We have heard songs charged with 
inuendoes of the broadest and 
coarsest nature, and jests that were 
thoroughly low, spoken lines whose 
suggestions were unmistakeable, 
and yet in all this there might be 
no single syllable on which anyone 
could lay his finger and say “ this 
is absolutely indecent.” The double 
entendre is there, the point aimed 
at, the evident intention; but be- 
cause no individual word is dis- 
tinctly unclean, not only does the 
singer escape the censure of the 
law, but he obtains the periodical 
sanction of that law as a person 
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eminently fit and proper to adminis- 
ter to the amusements of the people. 
The Comique does not, with the 
boldness of downright vice, call a 
spade a spade ; therefore his per- 
formance is blameless and whole- 
some. It must be blameless and 
wholesome, because the magistrates 
renew the licence of the music hall 
from year to year, and of course 
magistrates would not licence an 
improper place of entertainment. 

It must be added that the 
coarseness of some of his songs 
does not in any way detract from 
the popularity of the Comique, with 
the larger proportion, at least, of 
his audience. Far from this, it 
may be noticed that the man whose 
jokes are broadest generally 
secures the largest meed of 
applause, and the most decidedly 
unwholesome song it was ever our 
fortune to listen to received three 
encores. 

The song funny calls for slight 
comment. But here let us say 
that where such an amount of pre- 
tension is made as the Lion 
Comique makes for himself and 
his performance, we have a 
right to expect something more 
than mere tasteless noise. We 
look, if not for first-class vocal 
power, at least for melody—and 
verily there is none. We look, if 
not for wit, at least for humour— 
there is no spark of it. We look, 
if not for first-rate talent, at least 
for some artistic ability—there is 
none whatever. There are, it is 
true, tuneful catches in plenty of 
the jingling, “taking,” order that 
may be quickly picked up and 
joined in by the audience; but of 
those bright simple airs—such, for 
instance, as one hears at a Parisian 
café chantant—there are none, nor 
do they seem to be wanted. “ Never 
mind your melody,” say the music 
hall patrons ; “give usa good rousing 
chorus that we can all sing to- 
gether, and we'll encore you as 
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long as you like.” There'is fun, too, 
of the kind that is best fitted by the 
term “ horse play,’ which finds its 
physical outlet im stampings and 
bangings, its vocal expression in 
puns with double meanings, but 
we scarcely call this “ humour.” 
“ Artistic ability” there certainly is 
not, if by “ artistic’ we mean some- 
thing that endows the possessor 
with a sense of refinement or taste ; 
but there is a certain amount of 
flashy smartness, the faculty of 
giving and taking horsey repartee, 
and the knowledge of “ handling” 
an audience. Occasionally the 
favourite has to submit to a little 
gallery chaff, and he would be 
simply “ nowhere” in the opinion 
of his patrons unless he could pay 
the quizzer back in his own coin, 
But for the most the Comique has 
it all his own way, and carries the 
audience with him. As he stands 
in the centre of the stage, his 
hands thrust deep into his trousers 
pockets, his hat on the back of his 
head, guiding by the swing of his 
body the audience as they follow 
his lead in the chorus, he rules 
them with a nod. There is clever- 
ness in this: the quick, clever tact 
by which one vulgar mind places 
itself en rapport with a number of 
other vulgar minds; and the vulgar 
mind on the stage having the gift of 
expressing itself more boisterously 
and confidently than the vulgar 
minds below, naturally takes the 
lead. If anyone should please to 
call this artistic ability, perhaps 
only a select few, besides the pure 
spirit of Art herself, would feel 
outraged. The coarser the song 
the more popular with some at 
least of the auditors. There is no 
need for the lines to be too explicit ; 
if there is a hidden meaning it will 
not be lost upon the hearers. This 
craving—it has no other name—for 
the unwholesome element in amuse- 
ment finds satisfaction in various 
ways outside the music hall. It 
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fills the benches of the Divorce 
Court during the trial of a cause 
célébre ; it crowds the stalls of a 
theatre now and then, when a 
certain offical has been caught 
napping ; it sold a good many 
spurious copies of the “ Priest in 
Absolution” and the “Fruits of 
Philosophy.” The “funny” por- 
tion of the Comique’s entertain- 
ment, if it calls for any notice, is 
remarkable not so much for its 
vulgarity as for its stupidity ; and 
yet, on second thoughts, neither 
stupidity nor density is the best 
word; nothingness is a more accu- 
rate term than either. The comic 
song of the music hall, in short, 
is nothing if not “ nothing”— 
a somewhat curious phrase, per- 
haps, but a little quotation may 
justify it. A song which enjoyed 
for a time a larger share of popu- 
larity than was ever claimed for one 
of the dainty melodies of Mr. Sul- 
livan or Mr. Hatton was Mr. Fred 
Coyne’s “Wo Emma!” It had a 
longer run on the music-hall stage 
than is secured by many a first- 
rate play on the stage of a popular 
theatre. The title became a catch- 
phrase in the mouths of all men 
and boys, from the ’bus conductor 
to the shoeblack. Did an errand 
boy run against us on turning the 
corner of a street, he saluted us 
with “Wo Emma!” and passed 
on. Did the wheel of an omnibus 
catch in the wheel of a Hansom 
cab, for a moment the prelimi- 
nary oaths usual on such occasions 
were forgotten in an angry inter- 
change of ‘Wo Emmas!” It was 
the common form of greeting be- 
tween “Charlie” and “’Arry,” and 
superseded for a time all the slang 
phrases of the day. Here is the 
chorus of this famous ditty (quoted 
from memory) :— 


Wo Emma! Wo Emma! 

Emma she puts me in such a dilemma, 
Wo Emma! Wo Emma! 

That’s wot I ’eard from Putney to Kew. 
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We may defy the sternest moralist 
to say that there is anything im- 
proper in these words, we fail even 
to recognise a meaning between the 
lines; but, on the other hand, can 
anyone discover in them the faintest 
apology for wit or humour? The 
chorus as it stands may fairly be 
said to constitute a fair definition of 
“nothing ;” so far as regards any 
kind of sense or meaning. Nor 
does it gain or lose in significance 
by being placed between the verses 
of the song. Verses innumerable 
might be quoted to show that where 
the comic song of the Lion is not 
coarse or vulgar, it is, with rare ex- 
ceptions, absolutely barren of sense. 
But it would not be worth the while, 
nor need we waste time over the 
qualities of the sentimental or 
patriotic songs further than is 
needed to remark that they, 
together with all other classes of 
music-hall songs, seem respectively 
to have had one original copy, upon 
the leading idea of which, changes 
of more or less ingenuity are ever- 
lastingly sung. There is in fact a 
general cookery recipe for each 
style of song. 

So is it with the gestures and 
pantomimic action with which the 
Comique illustrates the sentiments 
of the composer. For instance—he 
tips his hat knowingly over his left 
eye, shuts that optic tightly, and 
makes a playful lunge with his 
tasselled cane at the audience ; he 
is cunning, he has outwitted his 
tailor, “such a dawg!” Again, he 
curves his arm as though placing 
it around the waist of a barmaid, 
uplifts his eyes in the direction of 
the ceiling, smiles a wide smile, and 
chuckles softly—he is in love, she 
has met him alone by moonlight. 
Anon, he runs all his fingers 
through what hair he has, thumps 
his shirt-front, and rolls both eyes 
wildly ; he is jealous, she has 
flirted with another comique. Now 
he thrusts his right foot forward 
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and stamps at short intervals with 
his left, beats his breast harder 

than before, and glares fiercely at 
the smallest boy in the gallery ; he 
is patriotic, his country is in danger, 
never shall the Russian (or any 
other) Bear tread on the tail of the 
British Lion whilst the manly arm 
of the Comique can wield a tasselled 
cane ! 

Such is the Lion Comique, the 
recognised channel for the introduc- 
tion of the loose jests, nonsense 
songs, and clownish buffoonery, 
which constitute the chief features 
of a music-hall programme. He 
is in a great degree responsible for 
the love of horseplay and coarse 
practical joking which charac- 
terise the London snob and the 
British rough on all public occa- 
sions. His influence for evil is wide 
and penetrates deep. In his pro- 
fessional capacity he is a model of 
bad manners, bad dressing, vulga- 
rity, and sometimes even of 
indecency. We have wasted too 
much time over him already. He 
has long since finished his song, 
made his bow, and left the stage, 
and is at this moment being whirled 
through the streets in his own 
private brougham to fulfil his next 
engagements. 

A popular Comique attends some 
three or four music halls in the 
course of an evening, singing two 
or three songs at each, and driving 
over half London in the course of 
his rounds. 

His departure leaves us in a con- 
dition of generous warmth. We 
have laughed and sung and ap- 
plauded ourselves into a state of 
considerable excitement, and desire 
to be pleasantly relaxed. Could 
there be a better time than this for 
the ballet? Bring them forth, 
those painted nymphs with skirts 
of such bewitching brevity; let 
them dance before our eyes, that 
our souls may be merry within us. 
They come. There is a fluttering 
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and a rustling behind the scenes, a 
sound of suppressed titterings and 
simperings, and they are here— 
the whole bevy of them—with their 
bare arms and stockinged legs, well- 
favoured and fat, ill-tavoured and 
lean ; the latter for the most part 
predominating. Fine dancing is 
one of the fine arts, but this before 
us is tedious work, for there is no 
individual dancer of merit, and the 
spectacle of a number of girls, 
many of whom are imperfectly 
trained, and most of whom are 
plain-featured, turning, leaping, 
and posturing for half an hour, is 
neither interesting nor edifying. 
Nevertheless, in uproarious popu- 
larity the ballet is scarcely second 
to the song and breakdown of the 
Lion Comique. Jigs and hornpipes 
are all encored, mazy twistings are 
followed with eager eyes, and the 
highest kickers of course carry the 
honours. Not indeed until they 
have danced themselves pretty well 
off their legs, and are decidedly 
limp, can we suffer the coryphées 
to depart, and even then the cur- 
tain must rise upon them again, 
that we may take a last look. 

We have reached a period of the 
evening when it may be not un- 
profitable to stroll round the hall, 
and note how the performance is 
telling upon the audience. This 
promenade is, however, not easy of 
accomplishment just now. ‘The 
tables are crowded, every seat is 
filled, and more than this, every 
inch of ground not occupied by 
tables and chairs, is blocked and 
packed and choked with a mass of 
human beings of all sizes and ages, 
very hot, very jovial, very noisy, 
and evidently in no way inclined 
to grumble at the quality of their 
entertainment. The high pressure 
state of the atmosphere, combined 
with the narcotic influence of beer 
and tobacco smoke, has overcome 
anything of chilliness or reserve 
which may have existed between 
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strangers at an earlier stage of the 
carousal. 

Warmth of surroundings breeds 
warmth of manners, and the grocer, 
who was smoking his pipe in silence 
an hour ago, has borrowed the 
evening paper from his neighbour, 
an undoubted tailor; and now, with 
one quart pot between them, they 
are bewailing to each other the 
dulness of trade. At a table in 
front of us are seated an odd 
quartet. Two old country folk 
have brought up to town an angular 
red-cheeked daughter, who is see- 
ing a little of London life for the 
first time in her existence. The 
old father has fallen fast asleep 
with his back against a pillar, a 
long clay pipe clutched in one hand, 
the other buried in his breeches 
pocket. The daughter and her 
motherare uncommonly wide awake, 
and staring blandly at a fast young 
man on the opposite side of the 
table, who is telling them some- 
thing with a solemn countenance. 
We naturally find that he is im- 
posing on their credulity. He 
relates how the Lion Comique, who 
was singing a while ago, is a bosom 
friend of the Prince of Wales, and 
that the nosegay he wore in his 
button-hole was a gift from a 
Duchess, who is dying for him. 

Beer and spirits are flowing fast 
and freely now. Waiters are 
literally laden with bottles and 
glasses, and the Virgils and Dantes 
who are traversing this circle of 
Christians can only be advised to 
stand quickly aside when these 
emblems are bearing down upon 
them, for at 10.30 p.m. life is a 
burden to the waiter, and if any- 
one stumbles against him he will 
not take it kindly. 

The chairman, who, at the com- 
mencement of the evening, was a 
very stern-looking personage, has 
succumbed to the geniality around 
him, and, surrounded by a little 
clique of friends, has accepted a 
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large cigar from one and a glass 
of whisky from another, and is 
pretty successfully drowning care 
in the flowing bowl. On all sides 
corks are popping, and released 
fluid of a more or less alcoholic 
nature is fizzing. Fine specimens 
of the genus snob are leaning over 
the liquor bar, enjoying what the 
Yankees call a “high old time” 
with the young ladies behind it. 
Walking unconcernedly up and 
down, with a cigarette between his 
lips, is a person who, despite his 
well-assumed air of interest in the 
proceedings, is evidently not here 
altogether for amusement. He is 
a tall, well-shaped man, with 
whiskers neatly trimmed, and 
clothes of unobtrusive cut; and he 
seems to take a quiet interest in 
the flashy gentleman who, in 
fashionable coat and prominent 
breast pin, is drinking with a 
female at the bar. Our silent 
friend is a detective officer from 
Scotland Yard, and when the per- 
formance is over he will gently tap 
on the shoulder the gentleman in 
the fashionable coat, a swindler of 
some note, and, whispering only 
that he is “‘ wanted,” will bear him 
swiftly away in the arms of the 
law. Lounging near the stage 
entrance are one or two Lions who 
are either waiting to “go on,” or 
have finished for the evening. It is 
needless to say that they are objects 
of universal admiration. A real 
live comique in his private clothes! 
Tippling and joking “ quite 
affable,’ too! The writer was at 
some pains to inquire into the 
origin of the Lion Comique, be- 
coming to this end very confiden- 
tial with several waiters, but for 
such trouble there was little 
reward ; the information of the 
bottle-washers being as a rule con- 
fined to a general statement that 
the gentlemen in question were 
all “real right uns; out and out 
gents and no mistake!” which 
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opinions were of themselves satis- 


factory, and would have been 
entitled to unreserved acceptance 


did they not seem to have been 
inspired by the vivid recollee- 
tions of favours past and to come 
on the part of the Comiques. 
Nevertheless, one waiter informed 
us confidently, and the statement 
has since appeared in print, that 
one of the most popular of the 
music-hall singers is son of a peer 
of the realm. What judgment is 
there in store for us who shall 
henceforth call the music hall a 
low place! It is asserted, more- 
over, that the long list of comic 
performers on this stage embraces 
more than one young man of 
respectable birth and family, some- 
one who in youth possessing a 
sturdy voice and a smart figure, 
was urged by sympathetic friends 
to take to the boards of the music 
hall, and discover his real vocation 
asa Lion Comique. These things, 
there is no reason to doubt, are so ; 
and accepting them as facts, can 
we not make cheerful answer to 
the anxious question of the father, 
“ What shall I do with my son?” 
Send him to the music hall; let 
him be duly apprenticed, let him 
learn to laugh loudly, to talk 
loudly, to dress loudly, and in the 
course of human things he will 
become a ticketed and labelled 
funny dog. He will buy an Ulster 
and acane, and a pair of gloves 
with large stripes down the back, 
and a very large watch chain, and 
he will part his hair down the 
middle, and walk behind a gigantic 
cigar, and the barmaids will ogle 
him, and men will say of him: 
“Thet’s ’im, there ’e goes, ’eard 
"im sing thet little thing about 
Peepin’ through the key-’ole? ’e 
can just run it out, I tell ya.” It 
will pay him; oh! it will fill his 
pockets; why it may be doubted 
whether there are six actors in 
all London who could show such 
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a banker’s account as several of our 
friends at the top of the music-hall 
tree. 

Here now comes tripping from 
her dressing-room behind the 
scenes the damsel who figured so 
daintily in silk fleshings and satin 
doublet as a shepherd swain. 
Under her arm she carries a small 
bundle which bears suspicious 
resemblance to the above-mentioned 
tights. Her cheeks are not quite 
so rosy as they where a while ago; 
her eyes have lost a little of their 
bewitching sparkle, and altogether, 
in conventional walking dress, she 
is a somewhat unfairy-like, rather 
washed-out young woman of twenty- 
eight or thereabouts. She, too, has 
her little clique of familiar friends, 
very proud of running up to shake 
hands with her, and inquiring 
easily “how goes it, Polly?” 
Bestowing a nod all round, and 
resisting sundry entreaties to ’ave 
a little something warm, she skips 
off to tend an aged grandmother 
at home, or—to meet a “friend” at 
Piccadilly Circus. 

Let us make our way to the rear. 
Take care! Give this gentleman, 
whose steps are somewhat un- 
certain, a wide berth. He has 
been making “ merry as the night 
goes on” to some purpose, for at 
this moment he needs his sea-legs 
sadly ; and without the aid of that 
friendly pillar he would have sat 
down in the lap of our venerable 
bucolic friend, who is still snoring 
peacefully. The potent spirit has 
worked well, and has made him 
somewhat bellicose withal, for he 
angrily inquires of the waiter who 
offers assistance whether he 
** wantsh kckn t’ mid!’ unnex wik?” 
Here, lazily leaning over a table, a 
half-smoked cigarette beside him, 
and Le Figaro before him, is a 
rotund Frenchman, ‘with waxed 
moustache, whose interest in the 
proceedings has evidently waned 
since the curtain fell upon the 
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ballet. Does he ever exert his 
thinking powers so far as to draw 
a mental comparison between the 
entertainment before him, and that 
of his favourite café chantant in 
Paris, where he used to sit and sip 
café or eau sucré, and listen to the 
lively Julie, the comely Schneider ? 
He was in better company there, 
though there was no Lion Comique. 
Here is a pale-faced, shock-headed, 
spectacled German, moodily con- 
templating the dregs in his beer 
glass between vigorous puffs at a 
well-coloured meerschaum. The 
throng at the back has increased 
since we glanced in this direction 
two hours and a half ago. 
Rollicking jollity is the order of 
the night here. If there is one 
feature more striking than another 
in the general attitude of the tag- 
rag and bobtail crowding the back 
of the hall, it is the total absence of 
ceremony. Long-legged guardsmen, 
cap off and stock unbuttoned, are 
amorously chaffing sundry highly- 
painted girls in sham sealskin 
jackets, who are a match at low 
repartee for the tallest guards- 
men. This fellow, whose low 
forehead, battered face, and closely- 
cropped hair bear ugly testimony 
to the truth of certain whispered 
rumours that the noble art of 
the “P. R.” still lives in the bye- 
ways of the metropolis, surely we 
have seen him before! Was it 
not in the dock of Bow-street 
Police Court, where he stood to 
answer a charge of robbery with 
violence? What thought he of 
the songs about lonely meetings by 
moonlight? Here is another man 
sitting “by himself, placidly tipsy. 
In his maudlin condition he is 
sentimental, and appropriates 
Hamlet to himself in this fashion,— 
“There is a tide in the affairs of 
man which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to—drunkenness!”’ Swells, 
snobs, swindlers, blacklegs, pick- 
pockets, prize-fighters, prostitutes, 
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gutter snipes, flash and respec- 
table, swell mobsmen and honest 
tradesmen, brandy and _ cigars, 
liqueur and cigarettes, beer and 
tobacco! The spectacle cannot be 
called a curious one, save for the 
stranger, for it is a scene of every 
night. 

Let us turn for one other moment 
to the performance. 

Curiosity once more animates all 
faces. We have roared at the 
Comique, we have winked at the 
ballet, now are we to be affrighted 
by the sensational. We have 
alluded to an unpleasant craving 
after the “equivocal” in amuse- 
ment; second only to this is that 
love of the “sensational” which 
has given rise in the past year to 
the spectacles of men walking 
thousand miles in a thousand hours, 
of young girls shot from the mouths 
of cannon, of men _ swallowing 
sword-blades, with much uncom- 
fortable panting and gasping dur- 
ing the process. The music-hall 
manager, wise in his generation, 
has not been slow to appreciate the 
duties of his position as a people’s 
caterer in relation to this appetite 
of the masses. Accordingly, at 
many halls, one of the chief fea- 
tures of the entertainment is a 
highly-spiced and dangerous per- 
formance upon the high trapeze, in 
which male and female acrobats 
apparently vie with one another in 
attempts to break their respective 
necks. Such a spectacle we are 
evidently about to witness. Our 
excitement is keenly stimulated by 
the very nature of the precautions 
taken to insure the lives of the 
gymnasts. Several supers and 
waiters are busy dragging a huge 
net across the length of the hall 
above the heads of the audience, 
which is made fast with much un- 
necessary bustling and tying of 
ropes. When all is ready we are 
bidden by the chairman to “ look 
out for the flying comet,” and sud- 
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denly, before, in homely parlance, 
we know where we are, a man comes 
crashing through a paper-covered 
hole in the ceiling, down on to the 
net below, bounds up again from 
the very shock of his descent, and 
catching the trapeze with one hand, 
swings himself on to the bar, and 
perched there, bows his smiling 
acknowledgments of the plaudits 
of the astonished audience. We 
need not detail the performance, 
but it is one of the most remark- 
able of its kind ever witnessed, for 
trapeze successes have become more 
and more arduous. Two features 
especially—one in which the chief 
gymnast hanging from the trapeze 
head downwards by a pair of hooks 
in the heels of his boots, catches by 
the hands a female who swings to 
meet him across the length of the 
hall, when the two almost dangle 
in mid-air; and another in which 
the same performer catches in like 
manner a youth, who leaps sheer 


down to him from the ceiling—are 
as astonishing as they are harden- 


ing to the sensibilities. There is 
danger in every bound, for a fall 
on the head from the roof of a house, 
into even the most yielding of nets, 
would be likely to entail serious 
consequences. Nevertheless, we can 
urge one plea in extenuation of 
this painful exhibition. It is more 
than unpleasant to witness; it 
appeals to the animal appetites of 
the audience ; it is unhealthy and 
degrading; but it shows work. 
Every movement of the supple 
limbs tells of years of tedious 
training, the most painstaking and 
incessant that can be imagined ; 
and whilst we condemn the result 
as we should condemn no whole- 
some and natural gymnastics, we 
can honestly admire the skill and 
patience of the process which pro- 
duced it. 

The curtain has not yet fallen ; 
there are more attractions to come. 
We may still dip into the bag and 
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draw thereout prizes scarcely less 
curious than any we have had. 
There is, for instance, an “ eccentric 
comic,’ a “big comic,” a “ serio- 
comic,” an “original Lancashire 
Lad,” a “ characteristic vocalist,” 
an “acknowledged Premier Stump 
Orator,” a “man with a voice that 
can let you hear what he is singing 
about,” an “infant wonder,” a 
“perturbed flutterer,”’ a “ contor- 
tionist,” and an “unrivalled buffo 
vocalist,” with other and sundry 
such like. But possibly, unlike 
the majority of the audience, the 
reader thinks he has already had 
his money’s worth, and is anxious 
to be away. We will only detain 
him an instant. We have ‘spent a 
long evening in a queer place, and 
have seen and heard much which, 
perhaps, we knew not of before. 
We have followed the performance 
carefully, we have watched the 
audience closely, there remains but 
one feature more which should 
be noticed before leaving. We 
have seen nothing absolutely harm- 
ful in the influence exerted by the 
entertainment upon the spectators 
themselves. It seems to correspond 
to them only too closely. Were 
any philanthropist, with his best 
efforts to interest, to appeal to them 
as they are—developed products of 
modern life—he might frighten 
some for a brief moment, but he 
could not draw or allure them; he 
could not afford them the congenial 
recreation of their own haunts. 
Look at that youth leaning against 
the pillar in front of us, who is just 
preparing to go. He can hardly 
be out of his teens—certainly he is 
not more than one and twenty, but 
so far as utter vapidity of expres- 
sion is concerned his face might 
be that of an old man in second 
childhood. The features have lost 
every trace of intellect. The fore- 
head is blotchy, the eyes are dull 
and vacant, the mouth is weak and 
uncertain. The youth is dressed 
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in faint imitation of the out-door 
costume of a Lion Comique—that 
is to say, he is vulgarly and flashily 
attired. He is smoking a bad 
cigar, and he is more than half 
tipsy. Now, probably there is. no 
exaggeration in saying that this 
boy spends five out of every seven 
nights of the week at a music hall. 
Possibly, this is his favourite one, 
in which case he undoubtedly holds 
a season ticket of admission, and 
lounges in and out during the 
whole evening. Look at him 
closely—he is a confirmed habitué, 
and a good customer, of such 
establishments. We have no desire 
to read a homily upon the morality 
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or the immorality of the rising 
generation, but it would not be 
difficult to conjure up a prophetic 
career for such a youth. The 
annals of degradation are extensive, 
and the police reports do not give 
the tenth of them ; the true records 
are graven in homes of squalor 
and pauperism; and upon the 
unwholesome bodies of weaklings 
yet unborn. The specimen before 
us is a city product ; our huge cities 
extend themselves daily. What 
should we answer to the distin- 
guished stranger were he to fall 
into the absurd mistake of inquir- 
ing if this be a typical English- 
man ? TicHE Hopkins. 


UNE NEIGE D’ANTAN. 


Sweetheart and wife and darling my queen, 
What have you done with the last year’s time ? 
Your beauty is bright in the joy of its prime ; 

But where is the maiden of mad nineteen ? 


Love of our love-time! what may this mean ? 
Like a child you dance toward me with effortless grace,— 
Just my old days’ dream with the same pure face ; 

But where is the maiden of mad nineteen ? 


The shy sweet traits of a maidenly mien, 
Unmerged in the matron’s soberer pride, 
Are like unspoiled bloom of a peach’s side ; 

But where is the maiden of mad nineteen? 


Wise witch, with a pout hiding smiles unseen, 
At your feet would I lay whatsoe’er things you ask, 
But prithee for one do not take me to task,— 

To give you the maiden of mad nineteen ! 


Sweet complice, dear playfellow, though you should glean 
All meadows and fields for flowers of all kind, 
One blossom I swear that you never may find, 

For I stole the maiden of mad nineteen ! 
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ALPHONSE KARR, GOSSIP AND GARDENER. 


Wuar is the difference between a 
gardener and a horticulturist it 
might be difficult scientifically to 
determine. But among amateurs 
there probably lingers about the 
more old-fashioned word of gar- 
dener something of rustic poetry, 
something of the tranquil and 
meditative side of life ; while to the 
horticulturist proper there apper- 
tains rather the notion of a struggle 
after a new variety than of the 
enjoyment of a familiar beauty, 
and the excitement of scientific 
competition rather than the old 
contemplative ideal. 

That even rare types reproduce 
themselves, and that there are 


successors to men of the honest ~ 


quietude of John Evelyn, or Isaac 
Walton, or Adam before he left 
gardening for agriculture, we might 
be inclined to allow; but that any 
such should be found to spring out 
of journalistic circles in Paris, it is 
difficult to realise. 

Feeling the fever of the age, 
M. Alphonse Karr may be par- 
doned for'claiming for himself the 
proud position of being the last of 
the gardeners. For the times are 
indeed changed from the day when 
Evelyn, a member of Balliol and of 
the Middle Temple, and a master of 
a fine estate in Kent, wrote at the 
ripe age of forty years save one, to 
his friend Boyle, the founder of 
the institution that developed into 
the Royal Society, to propose the 
establishment of a college of retire- 
ment. In such a philosophical re- 
treat studious persons were to pass 
their days without care or inter- 


ruption from the turbulence and 
confusion of politics, and enjoy at 
once their favourite pursuits and 
the society of their friends. 

Although we should be sorry to 
see the salt of the earth withdrawn 
from the world it seasons, and 
gathered into the narrow limits of 
a philosophic convent by way of 
salt-cellar, yet it would be a most 
delightful thing if there were a 
college in the country where men 
of thought might resort for tem- 
porary quiet, and, while evolving a 
magnum opus, be able to sport their 
oak during hours of work, and re- 
fresh themselves in the society of 
kindred spirits in their hours of 
recreation. 

No doubt some very thorough 
work would be done, and not only 
good work, but work impregnated 
with the generous spirit of affec- 
tionate tranquillity and the sweet- 
ness of nature’s genial breathings. 

There is something here that is 
lacking to most nineteenth century 
work, and if a man would escape 
from the pettiness and fret of con- 
ventional life, he can only find re- 
fuge in isolation or in that most 
difficult ‘of regions to discover, 
whose name is variously spelled 
Arcadia, Bohemia, Eden, Avilion, 
Atlantis, Utopia. 

Of the good resulting from the 
return of man into the garden we 
have evidence in the quality of work 
produced by the author of ‘“ Lorna 
Doone,” who, like the author of 
“ Autour de mon Jardin,” is at once 
novelist and gardener. To the 
home of the English author one 
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approaches by a path through an 
orchard, a path thickly bordered 
by masses of the tiny flowers of 
London Pride. In entering his 
field of romance, which enlarges 
itself year by year during the time 
when fruits and flowers require 
least of the fostering hand, we are 
sensible of having come far away 
from the dusty road of the ordi- 
nary purveyor of circulating litera- 
ture. His flowers and his fields 
are of nature’s own hue, and when 
there comes a storm it is not of 
stage thunder and lightning, but 
serious as storms are when faced 
from the moor or the forest. 

We cannot say so much as this 
for the author whose roses exhale 
their perfumes in the Parisian 
salons ; he is more showy, with less 
of the deep instinct and apprecia- 
tion of nature than the English 
novelist we have named. 

Karr is now a septuagenarian, 
having been born in 1808; his 
baptismal names are Jean-Baptiste- 
Alphonse, by the last of which he 
is generally known. His father, 
Henri Karr, was a German, a dis- 
tinguished musician and composer, 
who settled in Paris in 1802. 
Henri Karr’s father had been the 
chapel-master and friend of a 
prince, at a time when the German 
manners were simple and _patri- 
archal. <A pacific man by nature, 
he undertook some diplomatic 
mission for his patron, got into 
trouble, and died, almost of fright, 
a veritable fish out of water. His 
grandson, in whom the tranquil 
and patriarchal habit appears to 
have been resumed, was born at 
Munich, whither his parents had 
gone on a matter of business. 
Henri Karr, in order to support his 
widowed mother, had left Germany 
some years after his father’s death 
in order to establish himself in 
Paris. He began by taking a 
situation in the house of Erard, 
the pianoforte manufacturer, where 
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his duty was to show off the merits 
of the instruments before the 
crowd that filled the rooms. He 
soon acquired a renown asa com- 
poser of morceaux for the piano; 
his son gives him the credit of 
beng one of the five or six 
Germans who, from the spinet and 
the harpsichord, have made the 
piano. Balzac, in “Les Parents 
Pauvres,” places him among the 
great German masters. For twenty 
years Henri Karr shared public 
favour with Thalberg, and his 
melodies had an immense cireula- 
tion. There he was once engaged 
at some exhibition, in a contest 
not of music. but of pianofortes, 
MM. Erard having responded to 
the challenge of all other manu- 
facturers. Thalberg was the execu- 
tant chosen by the adverse party ; 
but Karr, by his special knowledge 
of the capacities of the very perfect 
piano which was submitted for 
experiment, and by a skilful adap- 
tation to it of the’ most suitable 
theme, won the day for MM. Erard. 
In recognition of his abilities he 
was promised the cross by Marie 
Louise in the name of her imperial 
spouse, but St. Helena cut fulfil- 
ment short. In 1842 Alphonse 
was told that he was on the list for 
the ribbon of the legion of honour. 
* After my father, please,” he said ; 
and his father received the red 
ribbon, and died the year follow- 
ing. Henri Karr was a true 
German, with blond hair, and calm 
and benevolent figure. 

It is well to show forth Alphonse 
Karr’s parentage, for, although 
born in France and of a French 
mother, he has proved through life 
how very different he is by nature 
from the pure French stock. It 
will be interesting to speculate, 
as we review his books and himself, 
how far he is German and how 
far French. 

Karr’s father taught him angling, 
and probably instilled the love of 
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the country at the same time. 
Alphonse and his brother Eugéne 
were much petted by the old 
musician, who used to take them 
‘while schoolboys on happy fishing 
excursions to St. Maur during the 
Saturday holiday. 

Alphonse Karr was an intelligent 
boy, bestowing during the early 
period of youth more attention 
upon gymnastics than study. As 
he drew older he took freely to 
classic literature, ignoring the 
school curriculum ; earning a bad 
character from his masters thereby, 
but startling them once in awhile 
by exceptional performance. A 
story is told of his endeavouring to 
surprise his classical master, and 
being most ignominiously disap- 
pointed therein. The lesson set 
was a translation of thirty lines of 
Lucan, which was to be done on 
paper. Alphonse knew something 
of Lucan,and amused and exercised 
himself by translating his author 
not into prose but into verse, and 
to an extent half as much again as 
the task. The youth naturally 
looked forward to a glorious dénou- 
ment when the order of merit was 
read out. The dread professor 
read through the names. Karr 
was not first, neither was he 
second ; in fine, he did not appear 
in the list at all. “ Oh,” said he 
to himself, “ my exercise must have 
got mislaid.” At this moment the 
professor assumed a severer tone, 
and proclaimed, “Out of the com- 
petition student Karr, convicted of 
having servilely copied some verse 
translation or other. Adding folly 
to his impudence, he has not even 
perceived the place where the 
Latin text came to a termination, 
and has handed me an exercise 
half as long again as required.” 

Henri Karr destined his son for 
the scholastic profession, and Al- 
phonse became a tutor at the 
College Bourbon. We may imagine 
that his irregular mode of study, 
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however beneficial in its results 
from certain ideal aspects, would 
hardly fit him for his position 
under a conventional .educa- 
tional régime. So it turned 
out. The inspector found that 
Karr’s class was _ scandalously 
managed; regular lessons were 
few, the set themes were neglected, 
and, worst of all, there were no 
punishments heard of ; besides, the 
teacher’s words were attended with 
perfect silence, which was so un- 
usual a circumstance that the good 
inspector felt sure something was 
wrong ; that there was some enig- 
matic abomination going on, in 
which master and pupils were ac- 
complices. He thought he could do 
nothing better than listen at the 
door. The young tutor was drawing 
a most ingenious parallel between 
a classical author and a modern 
French writer, not from the gram- 
matical or schoolboy point of view, 
but with reference to irony, ele- 
gance, idea. “ Youare too young, 
however, to have read Voltaire, of 
whom I speak,” observed Karr to 
his class. Dissentient gestures 
were manifested. ‘To convince 
you of the truth of the parallel I 
am _ establishing,’ resumed the 
tutor, “ we will read together one 
of the prettiest tales of the mighty 
literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” “This is too much,” 
thought the inspector; and our 
young professor was overwhelmed 
by epithets of “ Republican!” 
** Atheist!” for having so disgrace- 
fully stepped out of the official 
programme as to read to his pupils 
stories of Voltaire. The time was 
1830, and Karr was officially in- 
formed that he must renounce his 
eccentric method of instruction. 
He was recalcitrant, and declared 
that it was absurd to leave the 
students in crass ignorance upon 
all subjects on which those outside 
the college walls had opportunity of 
instruction. The matter ended in 
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Karr’s resignation. His father did 
not like his giving up an assured 
position, and Karr left the paternal 
roof without an allowance. He 
went to dwell in a garret, small 
and barely furnished; and turned 
to literature. He began by verse, 
and succeeded in getting one of 
two manuscripts printed in the 
Figaro. The other he turned into 
a romance in prose, which also he 
managed to get published. This 
work brought him into notice, 
being favourably criticised as a gay 
and poetic effort with all the faults, 
fevers, and frailties of youth. 
Certain critics, however, attacked 
the book with virulence, and de- 
clared that nothing in it was of 
any value with the exception of the 
epigraphs at the head of the chap- 
ters, which were signed Goethe or 
Schiller, and appeared to be trans- 
lations. These verses were the 
pick of Karr’s despised poem, and 
he had made them pass current 
under the cloak of his illustrious 
German friends, by way of inno- 
cent imposition, and as an English 
author might say “old play.” This 
early work, “Sur les Tilleuls,” is 
still kept on the list in the revised 
collection of Karr’s works. It was 
first published when its author was 
only twenty-three, and the two 
passions said to have inspired it 
are the romanticism which about 
1830 was beginning to grow up, 
and an unfortunate first love pas- 
sion. The old happy fishing days 
were over, at least for a time, and 
Karr’s books bore evidence thereto 
by their sombre sentiments. “Fa 
Diéze,” published in 1834, was 
written at St. Maur, where the 
author lived for some time; but, 
instead of being the joyous school- 
boy angler of yore, the positions 
were now reversed, and he was the 
disillusioned fish that had ex- 
perienced the pain of the tempting 
baited hook. ‘Fa Diéze,’ when 
he looks back upon it though the 
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vista of twenty years, he calls his 
saddest and most discouraging 
book. Itis a fantastic and form- 
less dream, over which flit melan- 
choly voices, and innocent souve- 
nirs, and plaintive, musical notes. 
The book is stigmatised by a 
dignified critic, who is evidently a 
stickler for the lofty position of 
literature, as “a work more akin to 
the sensuous art of the musician 
than to the abstract and severe art 
of the writer.” Karr tells some- 
thing of the story of these days in 
his “ Roses Black and Roses Blue.” 
After a lapse of years he seems to 
have taken pleasure in dwelling 
upon them, for he refers to them 
again in a little work of his on the 
art of fishing, besides making slight 
allusions of a similar nature else- 
where. 

After Saint Maur, Karr took up 
his abode at Saint Ouen, an island 
in the Seine, which he claims to 
have discovered, and of which he 
took possession. He felt the joy 
of Robinson Crusoe for a time, 
but, alas! the footmark on the 
shore was soon brought before his 
eyes, and he discovered that some 
hundred persons were wont to 
resort to the little inn there for 
their Sunday out. Afterwards 
Karr made choice of Etretat and 
other quiet spots, then of Saint 
Adresse ; in all he seems to have 
dipped deep into the natural life 
of the place, and the names of 
his various habitats occur over and 
over again in his books, amongst 
many pleasant reminiscences and 
rural dreams. 

Karr was eccentric in dress in 
this earlier period of his life; 
sometimes he would appear in 
something like Turkish splendour ; 
sometimes he would be seen in the 
garb of a Mandarin. Out of doors 
he had the appearance of an 
equestrian, with long coat, much 
leather, and many buttons. Fora 
time he is reported to have kept a 
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tame hyena, but it is found in 
history or in canards that the 
printer’s men could not be got to 
carry his proofs to and fro; so the 
hyena had to be dismissed. He 
then obtained a very black negro 
and a magnificent Newfoundland 
dog, which he used to send on long 
walks, with, as is wickedly said, 
instructions that all inquirers were 
to be promptly informed that the 
dog belonged to M. Alphonse 
Karr. 

In 1835 Karr took the editor- 
ship of the Figaro, and lodged in 
Paris. At the same time he 
married. The union was not a 
happy one, and before the end of 
the first year a judicial separation 
took place. The issue was a 
daughter, who has produced several 
literary works. 

In 1836 Karr brought out a 
work, entitled “ Le Chemin le 
plus court,” a romance of lost 
illusions, which is considered to 
be a sort of autobiography. It 
contains descriptions of a poet 
who is too lazy to write, but leaves 
his verse in the puffs of his 
tobacco smoke and the calices of 
flowers; and glorifies his own in- 
dulgence of poetic but intelligent 
idleness. Karr has these epicurean 
qualities, it may be allowed, but 
he has managed to stimulate him- 
self into a fair amount of work; 
the list of his books is sufficient 
warrant that he has not been an 
idle man. He has but been a lover 
of idleness; and such men are 
those who do not always do the 
least work. The theory on this 
point is well expressed by a late 
English novelist, in a charming 
essay, “ The Secret of Long Life.” 

In the last-named romance Karr 
draws a portrait of his father, and 
a sketch of a mother-in-law — 
horrible, plebeian, ugly—which was 
said to be meant for his own rela- 
tive. The son-in-law gained much 
sympathetic pity thereby. 
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Karr’s next work was a series of 
romances, which bear the collective 
title of “Ce qu'il y a dans une 
bouteille d’encre,’ a title which, 
we believe, is due to the liberal 
brain of Victor Hugo, who bought 
anew bottle of ink at the begin- 
ning of a novel, and drained it dry 
with the last chapter. The four 
volumes comprising the Ink-bottle 
series are ‘ Geneviéve,” ‘“Clo- 
thilde,’ ‘ Hortense,” and “Am 
Rauchen.” They appeared at 
intervals during a period of four or 
five years. 

Before the publication of these 
romances was completed, Karr had 
embarked on a new venture, a 
monthly periodical written wholly 
by himself. It was styled Les 
Guépes, and was abandoned and 
resumed from time to time, each 
series consisting of several years. 

On account of the stings inflicted 
by this waspish publication, Karr 
was liable to tomber dans wun 
guépier himself. He made some 
sarcastic remarks upon a lady 
addicted to literature, who resented 
his impertinences so strongly, and 
so brooded over what she deemed 
to be an insult offered to her, that 
her mind became almost turned. 
She took a kitchen knife, and 
waited on her male injurer at his 
own door. He managed to get off 
with a scratch, seized the knife, 
and kept it as a trophy, publishing 
an account of the affair in his 
periodical. The lady, too, pub- 
lished her own narrative in a 
pamphlet boiling over with feverish 
and morbid indignation. 

Karr is said once to have killed 
himself for a time. The story is 
probably a journalistic invention to 
fill a newsless moment, but is to 
the effect that, finding that the 
circulation of his Guépes was fall- 
ing off, he spread the report of its 
editor’s death, and allowed the 
rumour to remain uncontradicted 
until his books were sold out under 
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the popular excitement caused by 
the news. 

Karr has professed to be engaged 
upon a work which ought to be a 
monumental one ; it is a “ History 
of the Rose.” He has amassed so 
many materials, he has informed 
the public, that he has enough to 
blacken paper with on this sole 
subject for the remainder of his 
life. He takes the rose under all 
its aspects, and in all its history 
— whether in poetry, romance, 
philosophy, or in the lives of 
celebrated men and women. The 
subject viewed under this aspect 
may be made as extensive as any 
other ; and Karr’s book will doubt- 
less be charming, should it ever 
appear. 

Karr is of such an affectionate 
nature that he always takes it for 
granted that the world is much 
interested in what he does. He 
chronicles the smallest actions of his 
life in almost every book he pub- 
lishes, as if he were preparing the 


way for a monster biography 
to come. Ought his faithful 
biographer to deem himself in 


duty bound to record that Karr 
went out one day with his 
brother Eugéne, his friend Leon 
Gatayes, and his dog Frey- 
schiitz, and had a bout at fishing, 
which resulted in so large a number 
of carp and barbel being taken that 
the three could not carry the 
weight of fish home, and had to 
employ a waterman to assist them ? 
Anecdotes of this kind occur again 
and again, and often the same one 
is repeated in different volumes. 
Dumas the elder was given to such 
autobiographical minutiz; but he 
generally managed to make his 
anecdotes amusing. In Karr, 
when he is not either engaged in 
the satiric criticism of people 
around him who are known to him 
under the term “humbug” em- 
ployed as a noun of multitude, or 
talking poetry and flowers, wherein 
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he is at his best and sweetest, there 
is a trace of the true German 
heaviness. His jokes have not the 
crystalline sparkle. The following 
freak, however, is amusing. Karr 
went to visit a literary friend, a 
lady. She was not at home when 
he arrived ; so, to while away the 
time, he set himself to catch a gold 
fish that was in a globe in the 
room. He got a cane, a piece of 
string, a pin, and a bit of bread, 
and fished. The piscine pet took 
the bait, and was soon rolled on 
the carpet. Karr quickly put it 
back, and left off fishing. Some 
days afterwards the fish died— 
suddenly, and for no ascertainable 
cause. Karr wrote the following 
lines, and addressed them to his 
hostess : 
Aucun sujet ne bouge 
Sous ton aimable loi ; 
Méme ton poisson rouge 
Est mort d’amour pour toi. 

The story is better than the 
verses. The writer seems to follow 
only a madcap will in the compo- 
sition of some of his books. The 
verses just quoted are perhaps 
suitable to the place where they 
are found—a preface to a treatise 
on fishing—but the author mixes 
up with his angling stories all 
kinds of irrelevant details about 
himself; and, for some unknown 
reason, he thinks fit to sow the 
book with an aphorism here and 
there, such for instance as “ Man’s 
best nourishment is what he digests 
best, and gets with least toil, 
trouble, and care.” This apo- 
phthegm is not referred to in any 
way ; can it be meant to indicate a 
fish diet? or is it merely inserted 
to give the work a slightly practical 
tendency? It is Karr’s manner; 
that is all the explanation that can 
be discovered. 

Les Guépes, the publication of 
which was continued for many years, 
was the true offspring of Karr’s 
style; it contains critical chit-chat 
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upon everything. We are told in 
one paragraph that a workman went 
into the garden of the Tuileries 
one Sunday afternoon, to listen to 
the concert, and that he was re- 
quested to depart by the keeper, 
his costume not permitting him 
entrée into the privileged place; 
on the next page is a reproof to 
Eugéne Sue for going too far in 
his love for the people in the hot 
zeal of a new convert ; and close by 
are sage observations on the sub- 
ject of the police regulations with 
regard to mad bulldogs. 

Les Guépes was practically a 
newspaper, critical, literary, and 
social, with Karr for editor and 
sole contributor. 

His critical remarks were rather 
effective than painstaking, as be- 
fitted a man who had to make his 
journal pay. His analysis of a 
drama of Madame Sand’s is as 
follows, and exhibits all his pecu- 
liarities. ‘The subject of Madame 
Sand’s drama singularly resembles 
the subject of ‘Clotilde’—a romance 
which I published last summer. 
A married woman says to her 
lover, ‘I will never belong to 
two men at once.’ The lover 
naturally takes up the task of 
assassinating the husband. By an 
out-of-the-way mistake, he kills a 
person unknown ; but, by a clever 
stroke, accuses the husband of the 
murder he himself has committed. 
The wife finds the matter rather 
serious, returns to her husband the 
love which she no longer has for 
her lover, sees the judges, prays 
them, and saves her husband. The 
husband, scarcely out of prison, 
demands satisfaction of the lover. 
The heroine knows the day and 
hour of the duel. She writes to 
the young man, fascinates him by 
her coquetries, resists a little, and 
succumbs. Then she says to him: 
‘Tt is eleven o’clock, The hour of 
the duel is past; you are dis- 
honoured!’ N.B.—As there are 
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women to-day who model them- 
selves upon Madame Sand’s hero- 
ines, I deem it my duty to warn 
them that, if one were found by 
chance who thought to embarrass 
me thus, I have my answer quite 
ready. At the moment when she 
would tell me, ‘You are dis- 
honoured,’ I should reply, ‘ And 
how about yourself? ... For me, 
I am going to tell your husband 
what has delayed me, and he will 
excuse me.’ ” 

How vastly does English criti- 
cism differ from French! We 
rarely confuse our own personali- 
ties with dramatic characters, as is 
done in the above extract. The 
stage and the romance seem to 
come much more intimately into 
the life of a Parisian than to ours. 
We have too much dignity to be so 
closely associated ourselves with 
fictitious personages. But since 
the rise, within the last few years, 
of certain journals of scandal and 
society, the element of personal 
impudence is extending itself quite 
in the French fashion. 

Karr earned a _ wide - spread 
notoriety by entering as a free lance 
into the question of capital punish- 
ment. His argument proceeds in 
@ very round-about manner, but is 
rather effective in its way. He 
appears to be endeavouring to 
imitate the manner of Socrates. 
He argues that the system of 
applying the punishment of banish- 
ment only to murderers really 
increases the number of punish- 
ments of death. ‘Thanks to ex- 
tenuating circumstances,” says he, 
“one can kill one’s father, one’s 
mother, husband, wife, mistress, 
children . . . . and you don’t find 
that the punishment of death is 
sufficiently got rid of that way.” 
It is the premeditated pity of the 
jury that he deems renders the 
idea of capital punishment ineffi- 
cacious upon criminals. “’Tis a 
singular epoch wherein we hear the 
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sheep bleating, ‘It appears that 
our dogs strangle a wolf from time 
to time. . . . Alas, poor .wolves !’ 
And we hear the flies buzzing, ‘’Tis 
said the servant’s broom destroys 
on this side and that a spider’s 
web.... Alas for the poor 
spiders!” So we must muzzle 
the dogs, and burn the broom, and 
dismiss the servant. Karr con- 
cludes his argument as follows: 
*“‘ Abolissons la peine de mort, mais 
que messieurs les assassins com- 
mencent.” These words were ac- 
cepted by Paris as a bon-mot. The 
argument is certainly dexterously 
managed and brilliantly effective ; 
it is, too, as good an argument as 
can be framed from its particular 
point of view. Karr would doubt- 
less say that its point of view is 
merely that of common sense. 

A very usual way with Karr of 
filling up a book is to write long 
letters to two or three friends, and 
then quote them entire. He is 
thus enabled to supply biographical 
particulars of himself, which might 
otherwise appear even more out of 
place than they do. He gives one 
of his friends a description of his 
mode of life at Nice: “I garden, I 
fish, I lounge, I dream, I read, I 
recollect, I write; and in this 
happy country, where I have resided 
for fourteen years”—this was in 
1868—“I live mostly in shirt 
sleeves, and do not put on a pale- 
tot or a coat six times a year.” He 
describes what princes and great 
folk have been to see his garden, 
and how he used to sell straw- 
berries to the Empress of Russia, 
but afterwards refused to sell, and 
obtained her permission to present 
her with a basket every morning 
during her stay. 

One of Karr’s books, “‘ La Maison 
Close,” takes its title from the 
name of his house. It is naturally 
even fuller than usual of himself. 
There is some truth in the alle- 
gation of one of its critics: “ Let 
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me speak candidly ; Karr is a very 
ordinary man of much wit. He isa 
bourgeois turned journalist.” But 
he is something more than that; 
he is a teacher of natural religion 
when in his highest moods, and 
for that reason he is a great rarity 
among writers in the French lan- 
guage. In that charming work, 
“A Tour round my Garden,” 
he makes a most exquisite com- 
parison between what the rich are 
and what the poor might be. He 
looks upon a rich man first with 
envy and jealousy, and then with a 
feeling that for him most things 
must bear a worn-out look, and 
inspire him with only a wretched 
disdain ; and he moralises thus: “ I 
thought of all the riches which God 
has given to the poor: of the earth, 
with its mossy and verdant carpets, 
its trees and flowers, its perfumes ; 
of the heavens, with aspects so 
various and so magnificent ; and of 
all those eternal splendours which 
the rich man has no power to 
augment, and which so far 
transcend all he is able to buy. I 
thought of the exquisite delicacy 
of my senses, which enable me to 
enjoy those noble and _ pure 
delights in all their plenitude. I 
also remembered how few and 
simple were my wants and desires, 
the richest, most secure, and most 
independent of fortunes ; and with 
joined and clasped hands, with eyes 
raised towards the gradually 
darkening heavens, with a heart 
filled with joy, serenity, and 
thankfulness, I implored pardon 
of God for my murmurings and 
my ingratitude, and offered up my 
grateful thanks for all the enjoy- 
ments He had lavished upon me; 
and as I sank to sleep that night 
my spirit was filled with pity for 
those poor rich.” Karr’s satire 
upon the nowveau riche, too, is not 
without its point. “Does not the 
woodman live up yonder now?” 
he asks of his servant. “ ‘No, sir; 
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he has been gone nearly two 
months. He has become rich; he 
has inherited a property of 600 
livres a year, and is gone to live in 
town.’ He is, become rich! That 
is to say, that with his 600 livres 
a year, he is gone to live in a little 
suite of rooms in the city, without 
air and without sun, where he can 
neither see the heavens, nor the 
trees, nor the verdure; where he 
will breathe unwholesome air; 
where his prospect will be confined 
to a paper of a dirty yellow, embel- 
lished with chocolate arabesques. 
. . - He is not allowed to keep his 
dog, because it annoys the other 
lodgers of the house. He lodges 
in a sort of square box; he has 
people on the right hand and on 
the left, above him and below him, 
He has left his beautiful cottage 
and his beautiful trees, and his 
sun, and his grass carpet so green, 
and the song of the birds, and 
the odour of the oaks. He is 
become rich! He is become rich! 
—Poor man!” 

Karr is a man of many crotchets, 
some of them excellent ones. 
Besides being a practical gardener. 
he is a theoretic agriculturist, and 
writes very sensibly and sugges- 
tively on the question of rendering 
to agriculture its due place and 
rank. He is one of those who 
believe that France could produce, 
even in moderate years, more cereals 
than she could consume. He 
would establish a rural code, 
“ Laws of the Land ;” and would 
have councils of scientific and 
practical men upon the disposition 
of each territory. He would have 
a certain division of crops obli- 
gatory, and make every farm of a 
certain size support its due live 
stock. These matters will occupy 
more attention before long than 
they do now. We shall find out 
the application of the proverb 
“He that wastes not wants not” 
to lands some day. Karr says, very 
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truly, “ Europe is rather hungry, 
and the value of salaries tends to 
diminish concurrently with a 
constant rise in the price of 
provisions.” The above quotation 
comes from the volume entitled 
“Roses Black and Roses Blue.” 
Karr’s titles are not always repre- 
sentative of the works; but in this 
case there is some suitability, for 
the true application of science to 
social matters is yet a “ blue rose.” 
Karr’s social science is very simple 
and very practical. Here is an 
example: “At the time of the 
Universal Exhibition prices for 
embroidery went lower than ever 
before. There is no interest in 
objects of mere luxury being cheap; 
rather the reverse. There is a 
degree of cheapness that it is sad 
to see attained; ’tis that when the 
work stands the chance of no 
longer supporting those who do it. 
. . . First we get perfection in the 
means of execution ; well. Then we 
perfect the production in lowering 
the price of staple material; well. 
But, arrived at this point, dealers 
look at one another and say, ‘The 
thing to do now is to get the lead 
and undersell our competitors.’ ” 
Then come frauds and dodges, 
which, however, are soon univer- 
salised and exhausted, and the 
dealers are just where they were 
with regard to their rivals. 

As Karr busied himself with so 
many crotchets, originalities, and 
eccentricities, we should be dis- 
posed to regard him as a mere 
Jack of all trades, or dilettante, 
were it not for the fact that in 
his most out-of-the-way studies 
he always manifests a certain 
thoroughness. He heartily de- 
spises the amateur. On the sub- 
ject of flowers he has a right to 
look down upon amateur efforts, 
being a recognised master in the 
garden. But in matters floral he 
does more than satirise the amateur, 
he flagellates the scientific botanist. 
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“There are many ways of loving 
flowers,” he says. “The savants 
flatten them, dry them, and inter 
them in cemeteries called herba- 
riums ; then they fit them out with 
pretentious epitaphs in barbarous 
language.” In another place he 
grumbles at the botanical dic- 
tionaries. If you look out “oak” 
therein, you are referred to “ quer- 
cus,” whereas the system ought to 
be reversed, and “ quercus” referred 
to “oak.” The public has been 
sacrificed to the savants, who are 
not even content with one ponder- 
ous piece of Latinity as the name 
of a well-known humble flower, 
but invent a new and equally ex- 
traordinary one at discretion, ap- 
parently desirous that people 
should be always learning. The 
bindweed, with its lovely bells of 
white, violet, and rose, was once 
given the name of ipomée; not 
content with that, science has now 
dubbed it pharbitis. Karr has 
sworn he will never sow pharbitis ; 
when he was twenty he made 
verses upon bindweeds, but who 
can make verses on pharbitis? He 
once tore his fingers on the haw- 
thorn; is he to blame a Crataegus 
oxycantha for the accident? 
Poetry, in Alphonse Karr, retains 
its due dominance over science. 
The story of the last-named 
accident is told by our romantic 

rdener in another volume, with 
the addition, which surely he never 
forgot, that the wound was doc- 
tored first by a lady’s rosy lips. 
“ Amateurs,” says Karr, “ love only 
rare flowers, and their love is not 
to see and breathe them, but to 
exhibit them; their delights con- 
sist much less in possessing certain 
flowers than in knowing that other 
people have not got them. So they 
make no account of all those rich 
and happy flowers that the good- 
will of God has made common, as 
he has made common the sky and 
the sun.” Amateurs never have 
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the true floral dreams, the joy of 
the shades and the bird songs, of 
spring’s smiles and sweet tran- 
quillity. These young and true 
sentiments are dubbed illusions; 
and people think they have become 
wise when, as says Karr, they have 
only begun to become dead. 
Flowers have many lessons for 
Karr; he discovers that “all the 
riches of the rich are a more or less 
imperfect imitation of the riches 
of the poor.” The costliest dia- 
monds that excite so much pride 
are but a poor copy of dawn-lighted 
dewdrops. Flowers are living and 
perfumed jewels. A picture which 
represents as well as it can three 
trees and a lawn, is reckoned at a 
hundred times the value of the 
lawn and the three trees them- 
selves. If an artist wishes to 
imitate a beech tree, a half-league 
of beeches must be cut down to 
pay for the imitation of one. 
Seeing these things, “ one learns 
that God loves the poor, and that, 
like little children, he lets them 
draw nigh to him.” It is a treat 
to find a man who is half a Gaul so 
wholesome-minded as Karr; natural 
religion is rare in France, and exotics 
are mostly what the Parisian cares 
for. From his monotonous white- 
faced street he sneers at the lovely, 
simple colours of the country. 
Karr does not believe in the 
streets ; he is of the rus, not the 
rue, and all the essentials of the 
country he finds in a garden. “’Tis 
a piece of luck,” he says, “to be 
born and grow up in a garden; 
tis almost a necessity and a duty 
towards oneself to grow old and die 
in one. One grows old in happi- 
ness and dignity only by drawing 
close tonature. . . . instead of fas- 
tening oneself with cramps in 
salons that one adorns no longer, 
that one enlivens no longer, and 
where one is no longer tolerated 
save by way of hangings that the 
dancers are not slow to find too 
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thick.” M. Karr in his latter years 
has proved his views to be the 
opposite of amateur dreams, by 
living in a garden himself. He 
dwells at Nice, and supplies flowers 
for the Paris balls. What they 
used to call gardening they now 
term horticulture, he says. He has 
even heard of an individual who 
styled himself a phytopedist. He 
is content to live and die “ gar- 
dener.” 

Karr may claim the title of 
novelist ; but it is not as a novelist 
proper that he is at his best. It 
1s for what he has to say that he is 
worth reading, not for any excel- 
lence in his plots or any special 
power in his depiction of character. 
He prefers to write upon living 
men rather than to make them. 
When we go through the long list 
of his books, we find very few that 
in strictness may be called novels. 
There are short stories, lively 
mélanges, in abundance; _ but 
romances, sustained and support- 
ing a connected drama, are but 
sparsely scattered among them ; 
and what there are do not show 
Karr’s best work. He is most at 
home in his desultory writing ; it 
is his true style, and cannot be 
despised, for it affords much very 
pleasant and agreeable reading, far 
more pleasant and lively than many 
books duly furnished with hero, 
heroine, and all dramatic and sen- 
sational accessories. Karr’s writ- 
ings are a pleasant mixture of 
criticism and humour, of cynicism 
and gay simplicity; he is a prose 
rhapsodist and thinker in one; a 
many-sided and irregular indivi- 
dual, but a charming combination 
as a result, although it is difficult 
to label him with any of the recog- 
nised titles of authorship. He cares 
little for form, and probably would 
not care for the formal title of poet, 
philosopher, or novelist. “I am 
happy,” he tells us, “in the fact 
that nearly all my souvenirs, even 
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the most fugitive, attach themselves 
to eternal things—to trees, to 
flowers, to certain banks, to par- 
ticular airs of music.” 

Karr is a specialist of many 
specialties. At one time we find 
him engaged with anumber of other 
gentlemen in a little work on 
Boating in France. He interweaves 
his essay of “ Life on the Water” 
with all the dreams of his love for 
the country. He takes occasion to 
laugh at the new idea of “the 
country’s” having grown “ fashion- 
able ”—* the country ” that he had 
loved for thirty years. He recognises 
the presence of the amateur, the 
amateur whom he so abhors. He is 
quite sincere in his satires, and 
there is one key that unlocks the 
meaning of them all: he is 
a born hater of humbug. He 
loves people to be as they seem, 
and to be what they want to be. 
In the meadows, the woods, on the 
water and the river banks, one 
plays no réle—one is oneself, and 
gives up oneself to all good 
instincts, without restrictions and 
without constraint. There is 
doubtless a little of Watteau and 
of the ideal in Karr’s rural pic- 
tures, but there is some truth in 
them as well. He is almost right 
in saying that in the fields the dis- 
tinctions of force, of address, and of 
courage, have the advantage over 
those of money; but to say that 
there one is necessarily truly 
young and truly good is going 
beyond the fact, which is but that 
one might be. 

These praises of the country are 
by no means new, but they are 
pleasant to hear over again. It is 
society (where it is not the necessity 
of living) that makes people reside 
in cities. The country is slow, 
because it is so difficult to find 
there a full circle of congenial 
friends. Perhaps in the ideal 
future there will be villages of 
bourgeois and villages of artists, 
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hamlets devoted to naturalists, and 
hillsides where poet can meet poet. 
And of course there is no reason, 
save in people themselves, why life 
is not arranged to suit every idio- 
syncracy, when the Golden Age 
would begin again at once. 

The first qualification is to be 
natural ; and, if one be selfish, not 
to hide it. Our rose-growing gossip 
shows the pleasantest side of ple- 
beianism, a state whose merits, 
being overshadowed by patrician 
cloudy dreams, have never been 
sufficiently sung. Karr, for in- 
stance, was wont to make real 
friendships among the sailors at the 
seaside places he lived at. He has 
a real appreciation of the nobility 
of simple life, and does not make 
friends merely to write about them. 
He showed early in life his appre- 
ciation of the latent power of the 
peasantry by publishing a work, 
“Les Paysans Illustres,” contain- 
ing pleasant biographies of a large 
number who have risen from the 
ranks to eminence. Proudhon, 
peasant-born, was proud of his 
long line of peasant ancestors, and 
of remaining a peasant even whilst 
a philosopher, and in the vortex of 
Paris. Karr, too, respects his 
friends none the less when, if they 
are peasants, they are content to 
remain so naturally. He does not 
see why, per se,a poor peasant is 
not as good as a rich merchant. 
He describes his meeting one day, 
at a dinner at Havre, with a lady 
who looked upon him as a curiosity, 
and entered into conversation with 
him. After a time she ventured 
the remark, “ My husband was 
telling me yesterday that he did 
not understand how you went about 
with everybody. He met you the 
other day, walking arm-in-arm with 
Lefévre, the pilot.” From his own 
acount Karr seems to have replied 
with more candour and honest indig- 
nation than politeness, “ Madam, 
is not your husband that fat man?” 
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“He is.” “Then you will do me 
the pleasure to tell him that I do 
not go about with everybody; for 
instance, no one has ever seen or 
will ever see me with him.” Karr 
compares the two men very fairly: 
“The fat man in question was a 
rich merchant, whose fortune 
passed as only moderately inno- 
cent, and was notoriously attributed 
to not very honourable successes, 
while the pilot is an accomplished 
and skilful mariner, who on féte 
days bears upon his breast two 
medals of silver and one of gold, 
on which it is inscribed that he 
has saved seven-and-twenty men at 
the peril of his life.” “ Well,” 
concludes Karr, “it is in perfect 
good faith that the fat man deemed 
himself very superior to Lefévre ; 
and, on the other hand, he believed 
himself the inferior of the fat 
man.” The foregoing episode is 
to be found in an essay on 
“ Equality,’ which, strangely 
enough—but Karr’s arrangements 
are inscrutable—finds a place in a 
volume entitled “Les Gaietés 
Romaines,” the greater portion of 
which is occupied with an abstract 
of the proceedings at various eccle- 
siastical councils. 

Karr is remorselessly German in 
his criticisms of ancient Catholic 
rites and systems. He devotes 
many a page to a consideration of 
popular claims to sainthood. He 
belongs essentially to the party of 
common sense. 

At the time of the Revolution of 
1848 a newspaper was issued under 
his editorship, Le Journal. Inspite of 
its sensible motto, “Bonne foi: bon 
sens,” and contributions signed by 
Méry, Théophile Gautier, and Léon 
Gozlan, it soon died a natural 
death. It was a beautiful dream 
that Karr came out of his tranquil 
everyday existence to found—* the 
party of probity, of patriotism, of 
good sense and good faith.” It is 
to be feared these expressions of 
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quiet goodness were not exciting 
enough for revolution time ; and 
Karr returned to his retirement, 
having doubtless learned the sad 
fact that if a party of probity has 
not already founded itself ab infra, 
it is quite impossible to establish it 
ab extra, especially in time of revo- 
lution ; unless indeed there come a 
rare other-world personage, able 
to burn through the popular crust 
by the powers of a transcendent 
life. Karr, though doubtless a very 
good fellow, has no daimon to 
whisper to him, like Socrates or 
Swedenborg. He is a good-natured 
and ingenious Frenchman, softened 
by gardening and Germany ; but 
not the genius of a new party in 
Revolution time. 

Karr in his early days was not 
very well handled by English 
critics. A writer in Fraser’s Maga- 
zine described him in 1847. “ The 
next person of distinction I hap- 
pened to be introduced to was 
Alphonse Karr, who is not much 
handsomer than De Balzac. Karr 
was formerly a professor in a col- 
lege, and began his literary career 
by writing articles for a Sunday 
paper, called Figaro. He likes to 
be considered eccentric, and takes 
the most scrupulous care to distin- 
guish himself by everything that is 
odd and original, to excite public 
attention. Notoriety is to him one 
of the staple articles of existence. 
He used to dress in a suit of black 
velvet for winter, and in nankeen 
for summer; but though the 
materials and colours of his vest- 
ments were very opposite, his 
fashion never varied. His mode of 
living is entirely Turkish. He has 
no chairs in his rooms, only 
cushions ; and sleeps on a sofa with- 
out taking off his body clothes. He 
generally writes lying down on the 
ground—a somewhat singular way 
of collecting his cogitations. From 
everything you see and hear of him, 
he seems to have adopted the 
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opinion of Alcibiades, that anything 
is better for an ambitious man than 
not to be spoken of. He has a negro 
servant, whom he drésses in scarlet, 
and sends out to walk with a very 
fine Newfoundland dog, named 
Freyschiitz, whom he introduces 
into all his writings as his only 
faithful friend. This dog and the 
servant add mightily to his 
popular notoriety ; for he is, with- 
out doubt, the most perfect per- 
sonification of French literary 
vanity in Paris. The walls of the 
city are covered in all directions 
with his name, for he never pub- 
lishes anything without puffing it 
off, with all the ingenuity and inde- 
fatigable pertinacity of a London 
tradesmen. Two or three years 
ago he saved a man from drowning, 
and according to the custom of the 
Continent, a silver medal was given 
to him on the occasion by the 
government. This memorial he 
has the silly and childish vanity 
to wear always at his button- 
hole.” 

Amongst other occasional works . 
of Karr’s—and his forte appears to 
lie in the occasional—we have an 
introduction to Brillat Savarin’s 
“ Physiologie du Goat,” which is a 
piece of interesting writing. Karr 
candidly acknowledges having 
never spoken without contempt 
of gourmandise before reading this 
book. After the reading, he finds 
himself ashamed of not being a 
gourmand, or rather gourmet. He 
regrets not having the necessary 
number of faculties, and deems 
himself, like blind or deaf people, 
to be a sense short. Then he turns 
to the gourmandises which he is 
possessed of—of colours and of 
perfumes, of the sense of the splen- 
dour of the setting sun, the passion 
for music; reminding us of Ana- 
creon’s “of odours, of music, I 
wish to be mad.” After being 
drunken with these, too often he 
finds “ human ways too strait, too 
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strait the paths of the possible, the 
roads of reality.” 

In spite of his affectations, and 
his rather German gaiety, like that 
of the Baron who took to jumping 
on tables to prove himself lively, 


in spite of many offences against 
style and all the virtues the finished 
critic would extol, one cherishes a 
certain affection for Karr as bear- 
ing about him some of the fragrance 
of a fresh and homely garden. 
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NOTES 


AND REMINISCENCES. 


By tHe Late W. H. Harrison. 


(Continued from page 67.) 


OXFORD. 


I sHoutp not think much of a 
man whose first visit to Oxford is 
not one of the foremost among the 
recollections of his after life. I 
shall never forget mine. I was 
the guest of a Christchurch Don, 
who made my brief sojourn of four 
days among the brightest of my 
life. It was a raw November day, 
with a fog which wrapped one like 
a wet blanket partially frozen. 
The transition from the outer air 
to the blazing hearth of the hall of 
Christchurch was almost heaven. 
The grace was pronounced by an 
undergraduate whom I remem- 
bered as one of the dramatis per- 
sone of a Westminster play. I 
dined at the Don’s table, of course, 
with my friend. I was charmed 
with the beer, and was asked to 
take the best. A pint of it was 
placed before me, but it was hinted 
to me that if I wished to walk out 
of the hall, I had better restrict 
myself to half of it. The common 
room to which we adjourned was a 
vaulted chamber with a curtain 
drawn across it, and reminded one 
of a scene in “ The Duenna” repre- 
senting the refectory of a convent, 
with the monks over their wine. 
The next morning my friend 
entertained a large party at break- 
fast. College breakfasts are inde- 
scribable—they are sui generis. In 
the course of it inquiry was made 
after a certain student—a student 


of Christchurch being analogous to 
a Fellow of another college—when 
someone said he had “ come to 
grief” —in equivalent terms, he was 
married. Our informant said he 
was passing through a provincial 
town when he saw the truant 
student standing in front of the 
principal hotel. After they had 
exchanged greetings his friend 
took from his waistcoat pocket the 
cutting from the Times of the 
announcement of his marriage; 
and, pointing upwards with his 
thumb, said, “Got her up there.” 
They were on their wedding- 
tour, which was to terminate ata 
pretty cottage belonging either to 
him or to his lady. On their arrival 
there they found that the house 
had been attempted by burglars, 
who, however, were alarmed before 
they could effect an entrance, and 
decamped. This naturally sug- 
gested precautions against a repe- 
tition of the visit; and, arming his 
gardener with a fowling-piece, he 
gave him strict injunctions to 
watch throughout the night, and, 
if he saw anyone on the premises, 
to fire, and “he would bear him 
harmless ”—which shows that the 
bridegroom had his own opinions 
on the law of the case. The 
“happy pair” were sitting after 
dinner, when the gentleman, taking 
up a small pocket pistol, playfully 
presented it at his wife, saying, 
“ Now, my dear, if you were a 
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robber, I should just—.” At that 
moment the weapon exploded, 
wounding the lady—happily, very 
slightly—in the arm. Almost 
frantic, the husband rushed out of 
the house in quest of the village 
doctor, and in crossing the garden 
was descried by the faithful watch- 
man, who, as in duty bound, and 
supposing it was a burglar, sent a 
charge of small shot after the 
fugitive with a precision which 
would have gained him a prize at 
a rifle match. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the wound was not dan- 
gerous, although an extremely 
inconvenient one, the gardener 
having aimed at the centre of his 
target. 

On the following day I lunched 
with my dear old friend Dr. Bliss, 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, and for 
many years the most efficient 
registrar of the university, and by 
him was taken to witness the 
examination for degrees. To my 
surprise, the first face I saw was 


that of a young friend who was 


then under torture. I was much 
struck by the gentleness of the 
examiners, whose desire it seemed 
to pull the candidates through. 
One of the latter was so fearfully 
nervous that when his examination 
was over, he rushed to the door 
and fainted on the threshold. My 
host had procured me an invitation 
to dine with the Principal and 
Fellows of Brasenose. As we were 
proceeding to that college I met 
my undergraduate acquaintance, 
who flourished his just-acquired 
testamur in my face. “I plucked 
him last time,” said my host, 
quietly. 

It was a gaudy day at Brasenose, 
and the fare was sumptuous. I 
shall not soon forget the noble 
figure of the handsome, genial- 
looking Principal, Dr. Harrington, 
as he presided over the feast, nor 
his gracious reception of me. As 
the loving cup circulated, I was 
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told by the Dean—I think it was— 
who sat next to me, that the custom 
of the guest next to the one drink- 
ing rising at the same time, was 
to protect the drinker from being 
stabbed, a not unfrequent contin- 
gency in primitive times, when 
knives were used at table for other 
purposes than carving. 

They had a pleasant arrange- 
ment of the Common Room at 
Brasenose: small tables — one 
beside each of the company—were 
arranged in a semicircle before the 
fire, a tramway for the decanters 
being made on the mantelshelf. 
On the following day my friend, 
the newly-made B.A., invited me 
to lunch and dine at Wadham Col- 
lege, having previously shown me 
the library at Queen’s, where an 
undergraduate made it almost a 
casus belli that we would not lunch 
with him, our only purpose in call- 
ing on him being to obtain the 
library key. The great charm of 
both universities is their hospitality, 
which follows them from their col- 
lege rooms to their chambers in 
the Temple and elsewhere, as I 
have had, and now have, frequent 
occasions to know. 

On the morning of my last day, 
the newly-fledged B.A. took me to 
witness the conferring of degrees. 
Dr. Bliss, who was present, and 
very busy in his capacity of Regis- 
trar, called me to his side and 
desired me to ask of him an expla- 
nation of anything I might not 
comprehend; putting me at the 
same time in charge of certain 
printed papers which I was to hand 
out to applicants. He was beset on 
all sides by applications for papers 
and information ; and, although at 
that time much advanced in years, 
the method, self-possession, and 
perfect impartiality with which he 
discharged his many functions 
were very wonderful. 

I observed that one of the 
proctors, who sat by the Vice-Chan- 
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cellor, when a _ passed under- 
graduate was proposed for his 
degree, left. the side of the Vice- 
Chancellor, and walked down the 
line formed by the “heads of 
the houses,” and then, returning, 
resumed his seat. Dr. Bliss ex- 
plained this by saying that in 
former times, if any one of the 
“heads of houses” plucked the 
gown of the proctor, it barred the 
degree. And this he might do 
without assigning any reason; but 
if he did so a second time, his 
reason was challenged. And this 
is the origin of the term plucking, 
in modern times changed into 
ploughing ; if the candidate go in 
for honours and fail, he is said to 
be gulphed. 

During my stay, I visited the 
Radcliffe Library, and had a view 
of Oxford from outside, my cice- 
rone pointing out to me the par- 
ticular colleges which brewed the 
best beer. He seemed to like the 
flavour of that of Magdalen best. 

I was at Oxford on a fifth of 
November, a day memorable for 
“Town and Gown Rows.” As I 
was leaving Brasenose, after the 
gaudy banquet, one of the Fellows 
—a proctor I think—advised me, 
if I met with a crowd, to give it 
a “wide berth:” counsel which I 
most implicitly followed, although, 
as it happened, it was an ex- 
ceptionally quiet Guy Fawkes’ Day. 

I heard an anecdote of a proctor 
encountering on his rounds two 
undergraduates, who were without 
their gowns, or out of bounds, or 
out of hours. He challenged one : 


“Your name and college?” They 
were given. Turning tothe other: 


“ And pray, sir, what might your 
name be?” “ Julius Cesar,” was 
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the reply. “ What, sir! Do you 
mean to say that your name is 
Julius Cesar?” “Sir, you did 
not ask me what it is, but what it 
might be.” The proctor, repressing 
a smile, turned away. 

As in athletics, so in intellectual 
contests, life is often the price of 
the prize. Here is a poem from 
the pen of an undergraduate, who 
has since achieved a world-wide 
fame. It was published without 
the name of the author, and I dare 
not add it. 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 
NIGHT. 
Faint from the bell the ghastly echoes fall ; 
That grates within the grey cathedral’s 
tower ;— 
Let me not enter through the portal tall, 
Lest the strange spirit of the moonless 
hour 
Should give a life to those pale people, 
who 
Lie on their fretted niches, two and two— 
Each with his head on pillowy stone 
reposed, 
And his hands lifted, and 


his eyelids 
closed. 


From many a mouldering oriel, as to flout 

Its pale grave brow of ivy-tresséd stone, 

Comes the incongruous laugh, and revel 
shout— 

Above, some solitary casement thrown 
Wide open to the wavering night wind, 
Admits its chill—so deathful, yet so kind— 
Unto the fevered brow and fiery eye 
Of one whose night-hour passeth sleep- 

lessly. 


Ye melancholy chambers! I could shun 

The darkness of your silence, with such 

fear 
As places where slow murder had been 
done. 

How many noble spirits have died here, 
Withering away in yearnings to aspire, 
Gnawed by mocked hope-- devoured by 

their own fire 1 
Methinks the grave must feel a colder bed 
To spirits such as these, than unto com- 
mon dead.* 








* Without violating the confidence which Mr. Harrison was evidently beund to 
keep, we may add to his revealments the fact that the poem was writien fortv-one 
years ago, when the age of its author (who happily is still left to us) was eighteen. 


It happens that we can add a stanza—apparently by the same hand, but probably 
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There was a remarkable person 
in the lower part of Oxford—on 
the way to the rail I think—who 
united the callings of publican and 
dog-dealer: I need not say that 
it was the latter vocation which 
brought him into contact with 
undergraduates, notwithstanding 
that the article is contraband in 
colleges. His name was Looker— 
hence his sobriquet of “ Filthy 
Lucre.” I was walking one morn- 
ing in the cloisters of the cathedral 
with one of the students and tutor, 
when I remarked a person, ap- 
parently dodging us behind a 
pillar. We approached the hiding 
place, and there, with a “varmint” 
puppy under each arm, “ Filthy 
Lucre” stood confessed. Ifa flash 
from human eye could have blasted 
him on the spot, he had been then 
and there annihilated. He was 
sternly told never, under penalties 
too horrible to mention, to pollute 
the precincts of the college by his 
presence again. 

I left Oxford with much regret 
that I had not more time to explore 
its treasures, and deeply grateful 
to my host of Christchurch, him- 
self a fine scholar and a most 
original thinker. I would I could 
remember half the brilliant things 
I have heard himsay. One occurs 
to me: “It does not signify how 
much you have to do, if you do not 
do it.” 


G. P. R. JAMES. 
My acquaintance with Mr. James 
extended over a period of some 
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years; but I forget the origin of 
it. When I first knew him he 
lived at Blackheath. Afterwards 
he had a place at Walmer, and 
subsequently one somewhere, I 
think, in Surrey, to both of which 
I received many warm invitations. 
He was aman of a very graceful 
manner and accomplished mind. 
His father was a physician, who 
left him a fortune, while his lite- 
rary income must have been con- 
siderable. His novels rank next 
in order and merit—longo intervallo 
some will say—to Sir Walter Scott’s, 
to whose works, however, they do 
not yield in soundness of moral 
or purity of language; while his 
contributions to historical litera- 
ture have been many and important. 
For many years he led the life of a 
country gentleman, which he was 
well fitted to adorn. What was 
the reverse of fortune which led to 
its abandonment, and to his accept- 
ance of the appointment to the con- 
sulate at Venice, I know not! but 
I suspect that he had many pulls 
upon him, and that he was not a 
man who could withstand an appeal 
to his sympathy. I know of one 
instance in which he acted most 
generously, and helped continu- 
ously, and to a large extent, a 
family whose only stay he was, and 
who have often spoken to me most 
gratefully of his kindness. 

He is not known at all as a poet; 
indeed, I never saw anything of his 
in verse, except a poem which he 
contributed kindly, at my request, 


written some years later—which was meant to take the place of the second stanza, as 


given above :— 


* A cold and starless vapour, through the night, 
Moves as the paleness of corruption passes 
Over a corpse’s features, like a light 
That half illumines what it most effaces ; 
The calm round water gazes on the sky, 
Like the reflection of the lifeless eye 
Of one who sleeps and dreams of being slain, 
Struggling in frozen frenzy, and in vain.” 


This has not before been printed.—Eb. 
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to the work which I edited, It is 
very fresh and sparkling, and in 
broad contrast to the mystified 
verses of the present day, which, as 
a dear and gifted friend of mine 
was wont to say, you must read 
over half-a-dozen times before you 
find out a meaning, and when you 
have found it, youare by no means 
sure that it is the author’s. Here 
it is: 
THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


I wish I could as merry be 
As when I set out this world to see, 
Like a boat filled with good company 
On some gay voyage sent ; 
There youth spread forth the broad white 
sail, 
Sure of fair weather and full gale, 
Confiding life would never fail 
Nor time be ever spent. 


And Fancy whistled for the wind, 

And if e’er Memory looked behind, 

’T was but some friendly sight to find, 
And, gladsome, wave her hand ; 

And Hope kept whispering in Youth's ear 

‘To spread more sail, and never fear, 

For the same sky would still be clear, 

Until they reached the land. 


Health, too, and Strength tugged at the oar, 
Mirth mocked the passing billows’ roar, 
And Joy, with goblet running o’er, 

Drank draughts of deep delight ; 
And Judgment at the helm they set, 
But Judgment was a child as yet, 
And, lack a day! was all unfit 

To guide the boat aright. 


Babble did half her thoughts employ, 
Hope she believed, she played with Joy, 
And Passion bribed her with a toy 
To steer which way she chose ; 
But still they were a merry crew, 
And laughed at dangers as untrue, 
Till the dim sky tempestuous grew, 
And sobbing south-winds rose. 


Then Prudence told them all she feared, 
But Youth awhile his messmates cheered, 
Until at length he disappeared, 
Though none knew how he went. 
Joy hung his head, and Mirth grew dull, 
Health faltered, Strength refused to pull, 
And Memory with her soft eyes full, 
Backward her glance still bent 


To where, upon the distant sea, 

Bursting the storm’s dark canopy, 

Light from the sun none now could see 
Still touched the whirling wave ; 
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And though Hope, gazing from the bow 
Turns oft—she sees the shore, to vow— 
Judgment, grown older now, I trow, 

Is silent, stern, and grave. 


And though she steers with better skill, 
And makes her fellows do her will, 
Fear says the storm is rising still, 
And day is almost spent ; 
Oh! that I could as merry be, 
As when I set out this world to see, 
Like a boat filled with good company, 
On some gay voyage sent. 


THOMAS GASPEY. 


Jerdan told me that when Gaspey 
made his first appearance in the 
Reporters’ Gallery at the House of 
Commons, his diminutive stature 
and somewhat eccentric manners 
created a feeling not at all favour- 
able to the débutant. He had not 
been long in harness, however, 
before they discovered in him a 
mine of wit and intelligence which 
made him quite a popular character 
among his compeers of the gallery. 
Among other attractive qualities 
he had wonderful powers of 
mimicry, not only of voice and 
gesture, but of style of oratory, of 
which he frequently gave speci- 
mens in the reporters’ room, a 
circular window in which opened 
on the stairs used by the members 
in their passage to and from the 
House. It happened that on one 
occasion Canning was the subject 
of his imitative powers; and he 
was in the midst of his exhibition, 
encouraged by the plaudits and 
laughter of his co-mates, when, 
raising his eyes to the circular 
window, he beheld Canning himself 
an amused spectator of the exhibi- 
tion. 

If Gaspey had had the advan- 
tages of education, he would have 
been a brilliant man. As it was, 
he distinguished himself in his day 
by three novels, “The Lollards,” 
“George Godfrey,’ and _ the 
“Witchfinder.”” Although wanting 
in refinement, and often running 
into caricature, they were so graphi- 

15 
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cally true to nature, so abounding 
in passages of humour and pathos, 
as to throw utterly into shade 
three-fourths of the works of their 
class which inundate the circulat- 
ing libraries of the present day. In 
the “‘ Witchfinder ” there is a scene 
of the trial of a suspected witch, 
by immersion, under the direction 
of the notorious Hopkins, of which 
Anthony Trollope, one of the 
truest, healthiest, and purest no- 
velists of the day, need not have 
been ashamed. 

Gaspey was for many years the 
editor, and part, if not entire, pro- 
prietor of the Sunday Times, a 
paper which had at the time a dis- 
tinctive notoriety as the medium 
of matrimonial negotiations, 

He had a singularly soft and 
agreeable voice, and, though when 
roused he was not wanting in 
either eloquence or energy, was 
very mild and gentle in manner ; 
and my experience has always 
shown him to be a kind-hearted and 
most obliging man. He had 
very lovely daughter, who sang 
superbly, and was married to a 
young man who rapidly and honour- 
ably attained to one of the highest 
posts on the staff of the greatest 
financial corporation in the city of 
London, and who himself was a 
diligent labourer in the field of 
literature. 

Gaspey was connected with some 
India company, which I was given 
to understand was a success; and I 
suspect that by means of that or 
some other speculation he must 
have saved money, inasmuch as 
during the latter years of his life 
he lived in retirement from busi- 
ness at Shooter’s-hill, where he 
died, at the beginning of the year 
1872, at the great age of eighty- 
four. It was not long before his 
death that I met him, accidentally, 
apparently in full possession of his 
mental faculties, and not betray- 
ing any great physical infirmity. 
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In reference to the multitude of 
novels, I may add thata gentleman 
once informed me, quoting the 
authority of a great librarian who 
had the means of knowing, that in 
one year, 1870 I think, novels were 
published at the rate of one per 
diem, Sundays included, and seven 
over ! 


THE LITERARY FUND CLUB. 


This club, now long since extinct, 
was established by some members 
of the committee of the Literary 
Fund, who thought that dining 
together at the close of their 
monthly sittings might be an 
agreeable sequent to the labours of 
the day. The subscription was, I 
think, 31. 3s. a year, and each 
paid 9s. for his dinner, and the 
like sum for any friend whom he 
chose. to introduce. I do not 
know the date of its establishment, 
but it must have been of some 
antiquity, it having frequently 
been presided over by Sir Ben- 
jamin Hobhouse, the father of Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse, afterwards 
Lord Broughton, who took a deep 
interest in the corporation, and was 
a munificent contributor to its 
funds. The clerk of the corpora- 
tion—the office had not until of 
late years been dignified into a 
secret taryship—w as the secreti ury of 
the club, and at first had his dinner 
sent to him at a side table, until 
Sir Benjamin, much to his honour, 
insisted upon his taking his place 
at the same board as the members. 
The first toast was always “The 
Queen, our munificent patron,” 
and after that the healths of such 
of the members as in their ac- 
knowledgments were likely to 
contribute to the mirth of the 
evening. It was a sort of “ high 
jinks,” and the fun, though “within 
the limits of becoming mirth,” was 
immense, and thoroughly entered 
into by every member of the com- 
pany, among whom were frequently 
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seen the late Mr. John Murray, a 
very genial man, and of great 
readiness, and humour; Lord 
Mountmorris ; Sir John Cam Hob- 
house ; Charles Dickens ; Samuel 
Lover, Mr. Charles Wentworth 
Dilke (of the Athenewm, and grand- 
father of the President Designate 
of these realms) ; Jerdan, seldom 
absent; Mr. Hopkinson, a solicitor 
of Red Lion-square, who sang ex- 
quisitely, and threw such wonderful 
pathos into Dibdin’s nautical songs 
as I have never known surpassed 
on or off the stage; John Britton, 
who, though, to his honour be it 
recorded, originally a cellarman to 
a wine merchant, had attained to 
no mean rank as an archeologist, 
and whose numerous architectural 
publications, some of them on a 
most splendid scale, have a world- 
wide reputation. Among the occa- 
sional guests were Sir Emerson 
Tennent ; Sir Lytton Bulwer, now 
Lord Lytton; Robert Mont- 
gomery, the author of “Satan,” 
whence, by way of distinction 
from the Sheffield poet, James, 
he acquired the souwbriquet of 
“Robert the Devil; Lord Can- 
terbury, once speaker of the 
House of Commons; the Rev. 
Francis Mahony, the “Father 
Prout” of Fraser’s Magazine. To 
these I may add Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, who gave my hand such 
a grip on my first introduction that 
I felt it all the evening. Crofton 
Croker, a member, was a very 
regularattendant. Wealways met 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, where 
we had always a good dinner, and 
very fair wine, and, occasionally, at 
the commencement of the season 
(November) were treated to a 
course of real turtle and cold 
punch, 

During the whole period of my 
membership, extending over many 
years, I never witnessed the least 
approach to a personal disagree- 
ment, nor of any interruption to 
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the harmony of the evening, but in 
one instance, and that was of an 
Trish Earl, who, with his son, quite 
a youth, was introduced by a 
member. His lordship happened 
to sit next to me, and was er- 
ceedingly communicative, and that 
on subjects which no man in his 
senses would have broached to a 
perfect stranger. First I suspected 
the soundness of his intellect, but 
soon discovered that he had re- 
versed the order of things, and 
taken his wine before dinner. At 
last he took exception to some re- 
mark, not addressed or relating 
to himself, of one of the company, 
and made himself so exceedingly 
disagreeable that he drew forth 
a remonstrance from the chair and 
strong marks of disapprobation 
from other members. This only 
made him worse, and finally, as 
his friend could not prevail upon 
him to retire, we all got up, passing 
into an adjoining room, and “ left 
him alone in his glory.” After 
persisting in keeping his seat for 
some time, he was at last prevailed 
upon to depart. The melancholy 
part of the episode was the distress 
of his son. Poor youth! he felt 
the humiliation of his father 
most keenly, though, from his 
manner, I suspect the scene was 
no new one to him. 

The club, although originally 
eomposed exclusively of the com- 
mittee, afterwards opened its ranks 
to outsiders, being members of the 
corporation at large, and being 
literary men. In the process of 
time, however, the literary element 
of the club became, if I may use 
the term, diluted by the intro- 
duction of persons who had no 
connection with or taste for letters. 
The old members withdrew, and 
finally the club collapsed. The 
anniversary festival of the Literary 
Fund was and is held in the month 
of May; but at one time there 
was a less numerously attended 
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gathering of the club and other 
members and friends of the cor- 
poration at either Richmond or 
Greenwich; and it was on one 
occasion at the latter place that 
Fitzgerald, who annually inflicted 
on these meetings a “copy of 
verses,” made his last appearance, 
—the Fitzgerald immortalised in 
those celebrated lines in the 
“ Rejected Addresses ;” a parody 
on his style: 

God bless the Army—bless their coats of 

scarlet ; 


God bless the Navy—bless the Princess 
Charlotte ; 

God bless all those possessed of aught to 
give ; 

Long may Long Wellesley Tylney Long 
Pole live. 


On the particular occasion to 
which I refer, we had the usual 
doggrel address, which he mounted 
the table to deliver, and under the 
infliction of which it was im- 
possible to preserve a decent 


gravity. 
On a more recent occasion the 
supplementary festival was held 


at the Star and Garter, Rich- 
mond: I forget under whose 
presidency. Mr Benjamin Bond 
Cabbell, a most generous con- 
tributor to the fund, was present. 
A party of us had chartered an 
omnibus to take us to town at 
night, Jerdan officiating as con- 
ductor, which he did to admiration. 
It was a bright moonlight night, 
and a foot passenger on the road, 
not knowing that it was a private 
omnibus, hailed the conductor, 
who, touching his hat, opened the 
door and admitted him. The party 
had taken wine enough to make 
them merry and a little mis- 
chievous, though not enough to 
cloud their brains; and, one of 
them giving the cue, the con- 
versation took a turn which con- 
vinced the new passenger that he 
was in exceedingly uncanny com- 
pany, and at last he became so 
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frightened that he begged to be 
let out. To this, however, we 
could by no means consent, until 
we arrived at Charing-cross, when 
our conductor set him at liberty, 
and astonished him beyond 
measure by rejecting his proffered 
fare, and telling him there was 
nothing to pay. 


COLONEL GURWOOD. 
The death of this gallant officer 


and very estimable man, by his 
own hand, created much sensation 
at the time; and, although many 
conjectures were hazarded as to 
the cause of the act, the mystery 
was never cleared up. A gentle- 
man—an old and very intimate 
friend of my own, who had a 
Government appointment and a 
handsome official residence on 
Tower Hill, where I have spent 
many happy hours, and who knew 
the colonel, and was also acquainted 
with his brother—informed me 
that the latter had told him that 
the colonel had been in the practice 
of writing down the memorabilia of 
his Chief the Duke of Wellington, 
the Constable of the Tower, he 
being in constant and intimate 
communication with the Duke. 
These notes had expanded into two 
large MS. volumes. The Duke, by 
some accident, heard of their exist- 
ence, and sent to the colonel in a 
great rage, demanding their imme- 
diate surrender. Gurwood received 
the message at Brighton, where he 
was staying at the time. He re- 
turned to the Tower, carried the 
volumes down into the kitchen, and 
there, leaf by leaf, committed them 
to the flames. He then returned 
to Brighton, and there committed 
the act which deprived his country 
of a distinguished officer, and 
society of a most worthy man. 
He had been offered £4000 for the 
MS., the destruction of which is 
to be deplored as a national loss. 
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The displeasure of his chief, acting 
upon an honourable and sensitive 
mind, was too much for him. 


THOMAS CROFTON CROKER, 
FS.A., 


Was a friend of mine of many 
years’ standing ; and, although 
well known as the author of “ Fairy 
Legends of the South of Ireland,” 
was probably more distinguished 
as an antiquarian, and owed much 
of his celebrity to Sir Walter 
Scott’s mention of him as “The 
King of the Fairies,” in allusion to 
his diminutive stature. My first 
visit to him was at Rosamond’s 
Bower, a pleasant little cottage at 
Fulham, where he had collected a 
museum of antiquities of all ages 
and countries. His cabinet of 
Egyptian scarabei was very nume- 
rous and rich, formed of precious 
stones and some of the precious 
metals. After a late sitting of the 
Literary Fund Committee we were 
leaving the house together, when 
he asked me what I was going to 
do with myself. I told him that I 
was very hungry, and, home being 
a long way off, I must get some 
dinner. ‘“ Well,” he said, “we 
will dine together. Have you got 
any money?” Whereupon I pro- 
duced four half-crowns. “ That 
will do admirably,” he rejoined ; 
and he took me to Wood’s Tavern, 
the resort of the Noviomagians, 
Club, where we dined and discussed 
tumblers of whisky punch; and 
when our symposium was finished 
he called for the bill, which he 
slipped into his pocket, and told 
the waiter he would pay him at the 
next meeting of the club, and we 
separated. On the next morning 
he called on me and presented me 
with a scarabeus, which he himself 
had taken from the breast of a 
mummy which was of the time of 
the early Pharoahs, as a memento 
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of our pleasant meeting. He 
added that he had a large collec- 
tion, both genuine and counterfeit ; 
but that this was a true one. He 
told me one day that an ancestor 
of his, in Cromwell’s time, lived in 
a castle with an only daughter, who 
was unmarried. Cromwell, accord- 
ing to his wont of rewarding his 
followers, gave a sergeant of his 
army an order written on his 
saddlebow (saddlebow-titles such 
documents were styled) to take 
possession of this castle, before 
which the sergeant accordingly pre- 
sented himself with his extempo- 
rised title, whereupon the young 
lady burst into tears and appealed 
eloquently to his generosity in be- 
half of her aged father, and hoped 
that he would not turn him out 
upon the world at his time of life. 
Whereupon the soldier suggested 
the alternative of the damsel taking 
him for “ better or for worse,” and 
thus obviating any necessity for 
disturbing her venerable parent. 
The young lady, nothing loth, 
closed at once with the proposal, 
and, in the words of the story 
books, “‘ they lived together happily 
ever after.” 

Crofton Croker was a great fre- 
quenter of “old curiosity shops.” 
I accompanied him once to one in 
Bond-street, where the proprietor 
showed him a large circle of gold 
wire, which Croker pronounced to 
be a “money ring,” and for which 
the owner was willing to take its 
value as old gold. We then ad- 
journed to a goldsmith’s in the 
same street, who weighed it, and, 
the price being paid, my antiquarian 
friend walked off in triumph with 
his prize. He told me once of an 
old fowling piece, which was pur- 
chased—whether by himself or not 
I do not remember—at an old iron 
shop for a few shillings, the mount- 
ings of which turned out to .be 
gold. : 

I add a transcript of a letter from 
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him characteristic of the man and 
of his country : 


“ Admiralty, 5th July, 1836. 

“My dear H. roll arrived safely 
on Thursday last from the ‘Green 
Isle’—what an isle it is for the 
absurdity of fun! I have seen 
much, and the conclusion is that I 
know nothing of Ireland. I have 
mixed freely and gaily with men 
notorious as leaders of opposing 
parties, and fine fellows in their 
own way they are. The very first 
invitation I received in my native 
city (Cork) was to Derrynane from 
Maurice O’Connell; the next from 
Mr. Leycester, the Orange member 
who was put out on petition with 
my friend Colonel Chatterton. I 
have dined at the Mansion House 
of Cork, the hotbed of Toryism, and 
with the parish priest of Blarney, 
who boasts that he was the man 
who first got up a resistance to 
tithes in Ireland. In fact, never 
was a man more curiously placed 
than I have been. I am just going 
to the anniversary of your friends 
the Noviomagians, who, I hope, 
will do themselves the honour of 
re-electing their president after his 
travels. We dine at Waltham to 
commemorate the restoration of its 
cross.—Ever yours, 

“'T. Crorron CroKER.” 

I may remark that the epithet 
“green,” though applicable enough 
to the country, is not at all charac- 
teristic of the natives, who are 
anything but green. Sir William 
Chatterton, Bart., elder brother of 
the Colonel Chatterton alluded 
to, was a fine, handsome, and 
most agreeable person. His wife, 
Georgiana Lady Chatterton, wrote 
some novels, 


WILLIAM COOKE TAYLOR, 
LL.D., 


Was a clever, good-humoured, and 
kind-hearted Irishman and a good 
classical scholar, and was a member 
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of the Oriental Translation Society. 
He was a great ally of Whately, 
Archbishop of Dublin, with whom 
he one day visited some charity 
schools, and, as they were after- 
wards crossing St. James’s Park, 
the Archbishop was expatiating on 
the subject of Sunday amusements 
for the lower classes, on which he 
entertained rather liberal views, 
and enforced his arguments by 
calling Taylor’s attention to a copy 
which one of the charity boys, 
whom they had just left, was 
writing, ‘“ Wide wears — tight 
tears.” Taylor once asked the 
Archbishop’s opinion as to whether 
he, Taylor, should reply to some 
attack that had been made upon 
him. “Can you pick up a stone 
to throw at a dog without stoop- 
ing ¢” was Whately’s reply. Taylor 
told me he was once under exami- 
nation by a Committee of the House 
of Lords on the subject of educa- 
tion, when the Bishop of London, 
Dr. Blomfield—whose father was 
a schoolmaster, and his son at one 
time his assistant—asked Taylor, 
who was ignorant of the fact, what 
class of persons he considered to be 
the most ignorant, with reference 
to their opportunities. “ School- 
masters, my lord,” was Taylor’s 
unwitting reply, at which the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who was 
behind the bishop, shook his finger 
at the doctor ; but the mischief was 
done. 

Some young noblemen, among 
whom was the Earl of W (not 
Waterford, for he had sobered 
down into matrimony), were 
indicted for some riotous conduct, 
wrenching off knockers among 
other offences, for which the judge 
sentenced them to a small fine, n 
addition to a very edifying lecture 
on the impropriety of their be- 
haviour. A few nights afterwards 
Taylor’s knocker was wrenched off 
and carried away; upon which 
Taylor provided himself with a 
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new one, and sent the bill in to the 
judge, whom he considered to have 
encouraged the offence by his 
lenient dealing with the case in 
point. . 

He once told me of an ill-tem- 
pered countryman—he was a public 
man, but I forget his name—who 
was said to have been born in a 
passion, and had been in it ever 
since. 

Taylor married a very pretty 
Trish girl, and announced to me 
the fact in a letter so thoroughly 
Trish, that I cannot refrain from 
quoting the passage : “I have been 
married to my young cousin under 
circumstances of romance, such as 
you could not expect from my 
prosaic aspect. She was an orphan ; 
her near relations neglected her ; 
I began to show her some atten- 
tions, merely from respect to her 
deceased father. The correspon- 
dence soon changed from respectful 
to tender intercourse. I wrote to 
dissuade her [from marrying], on 
account of the disparity of age. 
She replied that such an objection 
had no weight on her mind. I 
went to Ireland from the Bristol 
Association [the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Science, which met there that year], 
persuaded the lady, talked down 
her guardians, battled lawyers, 
outfaced parsons, was married in 
a fortnight after landing, and am 
here with my wife.” Taylor was 
much older, and did not live many 
years. His widow appears to have 
preserved the tenderness of heart 
ascribed to her, for she married 
again within a twelvemonth after 
his death. 


SAMUEL LOVER, R.H.A., 

Was a very little, but agreeable- 
looking man, a very clever artist 
and author, his “ Legends and 
Stories of Ireland” being, in my 
judgment, very superior to any 
contemporary books on the subject, 
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as they are to any of his attempts 
in the way of novel writing. The 
fun and humour by which they are 
characterised were greatly enhanced 
by his recitations of them, which I 
frequently heard in private, and 
once in the presence of the late 
Lord Canterbury, who was con- 
vulsed with laughter. The songs 
of Samuel Lover will live while 
music and pathos have power to 
charm. His voice was not strong, 
but he had a wonderful ear, and 
much sweetness of expression. His 
“ Angel’s Whisper” will never 
cease to be popular. He was in 
the habit of singing his songs in 
private, and also at the dinners 
of the Literary Fund Club, before 
they were published. He sang the 
“ Angel’s Whisper” at my own 
table. He was a member of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, and 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
London. He had also considerable 
reputation as a portrait painter. 


THE NOVIOMAGIANS. 


Some fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries discovered, near Kes- 
ton, in Kent, the buried city of 
Noviomagus; and in honour of 
the achievement formed themselves 
into a club, which dined monthly, 
during the London season, at 
Wood’s Tavern, near Clare Market, 
immediately adjoining the burial- 
ground in which reposed the re- 
mains of Joe Miller, but which has 
now been built upon. At the 
time of my introduction as a guest 
by Mr. G. R. Corner, a distin- 
guished and most enthusiastic 
antiquary, Crofton Croker was 
the president, and took the chair 
at dinner in a huge cocked hat, 
what sailors call a regular fore and 
after, which almost extinguished 
the little King of the Fairies; 
while the vice-president confronted 
him in the very smallest trian- 
gular cocked hat, which, he being 
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a large man, looked quite as ridi- 
culous. The dinner was a very 
unpretending one, soup, fish, 
poultry, and a joint; the wines 
port and sherry ; then soda water 
and an early break-up. Among the 
guests was Lord Dunboyne, who 
sat next to me and told me that he 
had lately been at a wedding of the 
daughter of a very rich but stingy 
man, who consulted him as to the 
fee which should be given to the 
clergyman, a poor curate. ‘“ Oh,” 
said Lord Dunboyne, “as he is a 
relation of the family he won’t take 
a fee, so you may as well do the 
thing handsomely and offer him a 
twenty pounds’ note;” which the 
curate, as his lordship anticipated, 
put into his pocket with many ex- 
pressions of gratitude. Sir William 
Betham, Ulster King at Arms, 
was a member, and was there on 
every occasion on which I was in- 
vited. There was a good deal of 
Jerdan was 
a regular attendant, and was a 
member. The qualification for 
membership was the F.S.A. 


fun going on always. 


JOSEPH SNOW 


Was a man of graceful manners, 
refined mind, and considerable 
literary attainments. He had come 
into possession early of a large 
fortune, which, however, he con- 
trived to get through, and when I 
first knew him he was clerk to the 
Literary Fund, the office not having 
then attained to the dignity of a 
secretaryship. He published a 
volume of poems, among which 
was one on the “ Wallflower,” of 
singular power and originality of 
thought. He also published, with 
Murray, a volume of epitaphs, for 
the most part original, entitled 
“Churchyard Thoughts.” He was 
exceedingly sensitive, and of not 
remarkably even temper ; and so it 
happened that, taking umbrage at 
some remark of one cf the com- 
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mittee, he threw up his appoint- 
ment, and went into Wales, where 
he undertook the editorship of a 
newspaper, under the auspices, I 
think, of the Marquis of Bute. 
That enterprise failing, he returned 
to London, when Mr. Blewitt, the 
secretary to the Royal Literary 
Fund, having been requested to 
recommend a person for a vacancy 
in the gift of the Queen in the 
Charter House, named Snow, and 
he, accordingly became a brother. 
Naturally fastidious, he became 
disgusted with his associates, and 
was constantly complaining. Among 
other grounds of dissatisfaction 
was the practice of the other 
brethren bringing butter in a bear’s 
grease pot to the dining hall. At 
last, however, his health, never 
very good, began to fail; and, 
feeling that death was not far 
distant, he resolved that it should 
not occur in what he called an 
almshouse, and accordingly he sold 
all his effects, and betook himself 
into the country, where he died. 
I remember that he had one answer 
to any witticism perpetrated on 
his name, “He could not see the 
drift of it.” 


WILLIAM JERDAN 

I was intimately acquainted with 
for a great number of years, in the 
course of which I received from 
him many kindnesses, and we re- 
mained upon excellent terms until, 
on the occurrence of a vacancy in 
a secretaryship, for which I had 
a vote, I felt it to be my duty to 
vote against his son, who was a 
eandidate for the office. It was 
natural enough, with his estimate 
of his son’s qualifications, that he 
should feel aggrieved, and the more 
so as he knew I had no personal 
interest in the successful candidate, 
beyond my conviction of his entire 
fitness for the position; and I was 
not long in discovering in the 
pages of the Literary Gazette that 
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he did not soon forget the circum- 
stance. With all his faults, which 
it is not my office to chronicle, he 
was essentially a good-tempered 
and good-natured man. He had 
great conversational powers, and 
discoursed well, not only on sub- 
jects which he understood, but on 
those which he did not. He was 
very ready in repartee. I was 
dining once with him and Crofton 
Croker, shortly after the death of 
the Earl of Moira, when Croker 
remarked that the earl, with all his 
talents and accomplishments, would 
“leave no wake upon the stream of 
time.” “Nonsense, Crofty,” said 
Jerdan, “ every dead Irishman has 
a wake.” He was a man of very 
popular manners, and at one time, 
in the palmy days of the Literary 
Gazette, had considerable influence. 
He was on good terms with 


Canning, who granted him an 
interview five minutes after he had 
kissed hands on being appointed 


prime minister by George lV. Had 
his prudence been at all propor- 
tionate to his abilities he might 
have died a rich man. He told me 
himself that his literary income 
was 20001. annually for many years, 
and that was a great sum in those 
days. He mentioned to me that 
he once called upon Canning imme- 
diately after an interview between 
the latter and Queen Caroline, and 
the mantel-piece on which she had 
been leaning was wet with her 
tears. 

Jerdan was a man of great bodily 
activity, and during the conflagra- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament 
so distinguished himself in attempt- 
ing to subdue the flames, that he 
was thanked for it by several 
peers, who were engaged in the 
same hopeless endeavour. 

The decline of the Literary 
Gazette, once almost of as much 
authority as the London Gazette, 
was in great part attributable to 
the rivalry of the Atheneum, which 
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had a well-paid and efficient staff, 
while I have reason to believe that 
most part of the contributions to 
the Literary Gazette were gratui- 
tous. Crofton Croker and “ L. E. L.” 
were Jerdan’s great helps. Many 
years ago there was a bonassus, the 
first seen in Europe I believe, which 
was exhibited for some weeks in 
London, and among his many 
visitors was a publisher, whose 
face, to quote Apollo Belvedere in 
the farce, “ was not what the world 
would call handsome,” and was so 
distasteful to the bonassus that he 
made a rush at said publisher as 
soon as he saw him; and the same 
result followed a repetition of the 
visit. Jerdan used to account for 
it by saying that the brute was 
envious of the publisher’s superior 
ugliness. The poor man (and yet 
not poor, for he was very rich) had 
a most distressing squint that 
often, to my own personal know- 
ledge, produced the contretemps 
described in a verse, which I will 
venture to quote, without naming 
the author : 
So, sir, when at table you answer a sign 
From a man with a squint, of his wish to 
take wine, 
You find out, though you thought he had 
got a clear sight of you, 
He means that young lady, the third to 
the right of you. 


I have referred to Jerdan’s kind- 
ness, and here is a letter, showing 
that he would do a graceful thing 
in a graceful way. It refers to a 
review of a recently published book 
of my own, in an early period of 
our acquaintance : 

“My Dear Sir,—If you always 
hasten to thank me for doing what 
is right, I shall seem to lose the 
pleasure of performing a duty, and 
to be looking for a reward of 
another kind. It is, however, 
always gratifying when one can 
publicly serve those for whom they 
entertain much private esteem. It 
is a balance for such pain as I have 
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experienced in this very number 
of the Gazette, in the matter of 
Galt and Valpy. 
“ Believe me, sincerely yours, 
“'W. JERDAN.” 


T never met with but one speci- 
men of Jerdan’s poetical powers, 
and that was the following contri- 
bution to a periodical of which I 
was the editor, and the MS. of 
which has turned up among some 
old letters : 


ON MY GREY HAIRS. 

Ten years agone, ye monitors, 
How I abhorred your hue, 

And pluck’d ye singly from your hold, 
As if I’d conquer you; 

And so I did, like knight of old, 
Who hundreds overthrew, 

And fancied immortality 
More sure the more he slew. 

These years are fled, I greet ye now, 
The dearest guests to me; 

Why should the stem live when the boughs 
Fall wither’d from the tree ? 

When keen afiliction’s piercing blast 
Has nipt the foliage free, 

And when the storm hath torn the hopes 
Of blossomings to be ? 

I greet ye now, ye clustering come 
And tell me of the past, 

Of drear misfortune’s saddening clime, 
With bitterness o’er-cast, 

Of friends—oh ! friends, who shunned that 

time, 

As Fate were on the blast, 

Of worldlings, :inked unto the world, 
As ’twould for ever last. 

Of pleasures whose fresh springing wealth, 
Bode an eternal round ; 

Of jocund health, wherein no space 
For lapse or wreck were found ; 

Those pleasures now all viewless, spent 
Like an unearthly sound, 

That health to pain and sorrow bent 
Which craves the silent mound. 

Of these ye speak, and I, grey hairs, 
Rejoice in what is o’er ; 

Rejoice, because what has been felt 
Again can touch no more ; 

But more rejoice, because ye point 
To that untroubled shore, 

Where thinly shed on my cold brow 
We'll rest, though oceans roar. 
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My own grey hairs ! I grateful hail 
The promise ye impart ; 

Strength is it to the weary soul, 
Balm to the aching heart. 

The sunny locks of youth will fail 
When joys unnumbered start, 

But ye are certain as the wings 
That plume Death’s certain dart. 


I therefore hail ye, as above 

Thought’s sore-vexed throne ye wave; 
Throw gentle shade upon the false 

And the tyrannous brave ; 

Bid care’s dull tide and passion’s flood 

No longer roll or rave ; 

But loves and fears, and griefs and 
tears, 

All centre in the grave. 

Jerdan once sent me a tale, which 
he had written expresslyfor my work, 
and was an exceedingly original 
and clever one ; but the subject did 
not appear to me to be at all suited 
to the kind of publication, and, 
therefore, much to my annoyance, 
I felt compelled to decline it. He 
did not like it, but it did not in the 
slightest degree alter the terms on 
which we had been hitherto. I 
may, perhaps, have been wrong in 
attributing to the editor the dis- 
favour with which any literary 
adventure of mine was latterly 
received in the Gazette, which dis- 
favour was visited not only on a 
book, but even of contributions to 
other volumes—the “ Keepsake,” 
for instance ; for it happened that 
I had incurred the displeasure, 
in a parallel case, of one who had 
great influence in the Gazette, and 
contributed largely to its columns, 
and who, after having written to 
me half-a-dozen letters, wound up 
the appeal by reminding me of the 
writer’s influence in it, and of that 
influence never having been exer- 
cised but in my favour. And it 
may be that to that individual 
I owed the change in the tone of 
the Gazette with regard to my 
writings. 
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EPHEMERAL 


Tue question, what is ephemeral 
literature ? is more easily answered 
at the present day than the ques- 
tion, what is not? 

It is fortunate for modern 
authors that they have not time to 
think, else they surely must look 
with regret to the days when to be 
an author at all was to be distin- 
guished throughout a greater or 
less circle, while to be in the 
smallest degree above mediocrity 
was to have a place in the gallery 
of fame. 

Who reads Beattie’s poetry? 
Are there not a score of 
living poets that surpass Aken- 
side? And yet these and such 
as these representatives of a past 
century take their place in the 
sacred museum of eminent British 
poets (or at least the biographical 
books tell us so); while the better 
men of the present are jostling one 
another vainly in the entrance, and 
will never get in, because they are 
too large a mob. It is pleasant 
from a general point of view to 
realise how much the literary 
standard must have risen; but to 
the men of great power who now 
obscure one another, and are 
mutually effaced, the wish may come 
that they had our simple-minded 
forefathers and foremothers for 
their audience, instead of being 
relegated to the hasty glance of the 
over-busy man of the present. Or 
instead of the very remote chance 
of the appreciation of that ineffable 
being, Posterity, who must favour 
some representative of each epoch, 
but becomes confused if offered too 
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many. If a faculty of silence could 
but fall upon our race and last a 
century, the literature of the 
Victorian age might have a chance 
of being appreciated. As things 
are, no one can grapple with it, 
for each new year is more prolific 
than the last, and calls more loudly 
for attention to its wares. 

Nearly everyone can write, and 
eminent men are becoming so com- 
mon, that the sharp peak of emi- 
nence itself, from being so con- 
stantly added to, is gradually 
subsiding into an almost undistin- 
guishable mound. 

When we hear of myriads of 
individuals starving in China, we 
cannot summon the ready flow of 
sympathy for all of them, that 
would be evoked for one case that 
happened in our own village. If 
we are much bothered about the 
details of maintenance or boarding 
out of pauper children, we do not 
greet with a proper and sufficiently 
respectful sympathy the news that 
Mrs. Pauper has just presented the 
world with twins. From the variety 
of the demands made upon our 
sympathies, now that the whole 
world telegraphs us its troubles 
every morning, we insensibly grow 
a trifle callous. Our hearts have 
too much to do, and it is well for 
us if we do not contract them, and 
isolate ourselves even from the cry 
of our neighbours. 

So in literature is it with the 
average intellect. It is overbur- 
dened by the calls made upon its 
attention. Finding it impossible 
to read, to mark, to learn, and far 
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less to inwardly digest, more than 
a thin little stream of the ever- 
flowing cornucopia of brain pro- 
duce, a large number of persons 
have taken refuge in a kind of 
pseudo-literature, which requires 
the serious exercise of no faculty 
whatever, but is made to be glanced 
at and thrown aside. Superficial 
readers are so common, that writers 
who put a few years of thought 
into a little book would often be 
willing to exchange the ruck of 
skimmers for a single individual 
who would really care to read. And 
to find such an ideal individual—as, 
for instance, a shepherd, intellec- 
tually gifted, remote from men, 
and possessed of but two or three 
books—might be difficult. 

The amount of valuable work 
that floats past the reading public, 
gaining almost as little notice as a 
procession of pauper children, is 
prodigious. Half a century ago 
the scythe of a few conspicuous 
critics would sweep through the 
springing shoots, and the flowers 
that were allowed to be worth pre- 
serving were offered to the public 
with some empressement. Now they 
are thrown upon the general stream 
and float idly past, for criticism is 
undone. There are so many critical 
organs, that they counteract one 
another: every literary venture is 
sure of receiving at least faint 
praise somewhere, which laudation 
can be judiciously multiplied by 
advertisement. 

A new crop of eager writers ever 
springs spontaneous, and defies the 
critics; where the few notable 
scythes once mowed down the 
struggling ranks, the hosts of little 
spuds are now impotent even to 
root out weeds. Multitude is in- 
deed the despair of criticism ; for 
not only is there the chaos huge 
and inordinable of literary efforts, 
but also the equal chaos of 
criticism itself, within which stands 
no conspicuous beacon to win the 


glances of all, and to embody in 
itself the words, Let there be 

The traditions of culture and 
the cosmopolitanism of modern 
life tend to destroy idiosyncrasy, 
and he will be a strong genius in- 
deed who shall now rise head and 
shoulders above the eminent 
thinkers of a hemisphere, and 
make himself a distinct and lasting 
place above the magnificent ephe- 
mera of our time. 

That all the current literature 
of the day is more or less epheme- 
ral we are bound to allow, unless a 
new race should arise, so con- 
stituted as never to write, but 
ready to arrange existing matter 
and distribute it amongits members 
for conscientious reading, in periods 
not too vast for individual study. 

There are certain descriptions of 
written matter which are neces- 
sarily ephemeral, such as the daily 
budgets of the newspapers, which 
only attain permanence through 
the ordering and compressing hand 
of the historian. Criticism also is 
a mere passer-by. Who, except an 
occasional curiosity-monger, would 
refer to the Edinburgh of something 
over sixty years ago ?—in order to 
learn that the publication of Cole- 
ridge’s Christabel was “one of the 
most notable pieces of imperti- 
nence of which the press has lately 
been guilty ; and one of the boldest 
experiments that has yet been 
made on the patience or under- 
standing of the public. . . The 
thing now before us is utterly 
destitute of value. It exhibits 
from beginning to end not a ray of 
genius.” Here the poet has at 
least outlived the critic. 

About the literature of which 
magazines are composed, there are 
curiously opposite views. Mr. 
Ruskin, writing four months ago 
in the columns of the periodical in 
which this gossiping sketch 
appears, was comparing the limi- 
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tations, both as to quantity and 
range, of the old monthly publica- 
tions, the meekness of the contri- 
butors, and the complacency of the 
public, with “ the celestial state of 
authorship by whose courses we 
have now the felicity of being 
dazzled and directed.” He told us 
how “it was enough for the editor 
of the ‘Friendship’s Offering’ if 
he could gather for his Christmas 
bouquet a little pastoral story, 
suppose, by Miss Mitford, a 
dramatic sketch by the Rev. George 
Croly, a few sonnets or impromptu 
stanzas to music by the gentlest 
lovers and maidens of his acquaint- 
ance, and a legend of the Apen- 
nines or romance of the Pyrenees 
by some adventurous traveller who 
had penetrated into the recesses of 
their mountains, and would modify 
the traditions of the country to 
introduce a plate by Clarkson 
Stanfield or J. D. Harding.” 
Whereas now, in Mr. Ruskin’s 
opinion, the leading lunarians err 
in the entirely opposite direction ; 
they are but too full of politics, 
speculative philosophy, and re- 
sponsibility. 

This kind of heavy matter should 
not surely be all ephemeral; and 
yet we find one of the leading 
critical weeklies remarking, (propos 
of an article by a mode rately well- 
known author, “it seems strange 
that a writer possessed of such 
great gifts—possessed, at least, of 
an incisiveness of phrase that puts 
him beyond the reach of rivalry— 
should be content to go on for ever 
writing articles for the magazines.” 
This sort of comment seems to be 
an endeavour to keep out of the 
magazines the very kind of matter 
that a high literary journal ought 
to wish to keep in them. There is 
a difference to be noted, by the 
way, between writing articles for 
the magazines and writing articles 
which are published in the maga- 
zines. The former may be in- 
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tentionally ephemeral, or rather 
lunarian ; the latter may contain as 
much of the eternal quality as any 
monograph spread out by wide 
margins and bound in thick 
boards. 

It is the convenience of publica- 
tion in a magazine that enables it 
to obtain articles of this kind. The 
author finds that his paper (which, 
of course, to discerning eyes, is the 
only paper in the number) goes 
before all the leading reviewers 
without his taking the trouble to 
order copies to be sent. There is 
no delay such as is found in separate 
publication when it is not the 
season, or the publisher’s printers 
have their hands full. The author’s 
name is kept before the public, 
which seems to be a necessity in 
this jostling age, when quantity is 
the feature in literature, and to 
the writer who will not push him- 
self there comes the danger of being 
lost in the vast competitive crowd. 
If the essay should have extended 
itself beyond the limits of a 
lunarian article, it can be offered 
to the public in monthly parts ; for 
the constituency of the more dig- 
nified periodicals is one rather of 
continuous subscribers than of 
occasional buyers. If the essay be 
short, the expense of its production 
in book form would be considerable; 
while, if it were brought out as a 
pamphlet, it would rarely repay the 
cost of advertisement, and would 
usually remain unnoticed by the 
reviewers, who have a prejudice 
against pamphlets. Finally, it is 
ensured a certain public at once, 
which is no small advantage ; 
and is brought before that public 
in a regular and inoffensive man- 
ner, and not by bawling at the 
corner of the streets. 

The advantages of the writer in 
such a case are substantial; his 
grievances are fanciful, such as the 
reproaches which the superior 
critic heaps upon him for including 
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his treatise under the head of 
“articles for the magazines,” a 
class of literature regarded as 
ephemeral and worthless. If his 
article be really solid, inferior 
criticism will pass him by with the 
snarl that the general public will 
be unable to understand him,— 
and, of course, magazines are made 
for the general public. 

Magazines have of late years 
mostly divided themselves into 
two classes, the one comprising 
much heavier matter than the 
periodicals of half a century ago, the 
other manifesting a much lighter 
and more frivolous character than 
the ancient monthlies. Some of the 
more solid magazines, which call 
themselves reviews, contain so 
much heavy matter that they must 
be far above the range of the 
simple family circle of Mr. 
Ruskin’s memory, whatever may 
be the relation which they hold to 
the modern public, which devours, 
or appears to devour, them month 
by month. 

The lighter magazines vie with 
each other which shall meet the 
wishes of the largest public, and 
produce the most ephemeral 
matter, pleasant for a very idle 
hour. This class of literature 
forms one with the undistinguish- 
able romances of the circulating 
library. 

There is a difficulty felt in minds 
of a certain character in the appre- 
ciation of that kind of periodical 
which designs, after the manner of 
those of Shakespeare’s plays that 
alternate jests with tragedy, to 
mingle with its solid contents 
something light wherewith to re- 
heve the mind, and so to afford 
within one cover matter for a few 
hours of thought, and an oppor- 
tunity of relaxation therefrom. 
Such miscellanies, when their ex- 
tremes are not too marked, satisfy 
a very worthy and natural class of 
persons, who object to extreme 
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frivolity, and yet do not care to 
take upon themselves the monthly 
burden of the heavier reviews, 
while they like to catch scintilla- 
tions from modern thought, in 
order to learn from its lurid and 
clouded lights what position at 
least it holds within its own fog. 
Such a design is not the same as 
following a middle course between 
the ponderous and the superficial ; 
it is rather to include both—to 
alternate, not to mingle, the grave 
and gay, severe philosophy and 
pleasant effervescence. 

But this kind of coquetry with 
both the profound and the playful, 
on account of its placing matter of 
permanent value by the side of 
mere ephemera, is disliked by the 
conventional mind, which is 
nothing if not rigidly classifica- 
tory ; and the reader whose aim 
is to be well-informed complains 
of articles which he would be in- 
clined to seek out, being made 
hard to find amongst fugitive 
productions, and consequently 
likely to be lost sight of altogether. 
One of the trade journals, con- 
scious of the unwieldy bulk of 
modern literature, was complaining 
twelve months ago that there was 
no index of literature: “No one 
can read all the journals and 
magazines published, many of 
which contain articles that persons 
interested in the subject would give 
any reasonable sum to see.” And 
an instance was given of a valuable 
paper being almost wasted in 
obscurity through its appearance 
in a magazine where one would 
never dream of looking for such 
an article. One American journal 
is a trifle in advance of us, and 
does in fact publish a more or less 
complete index of such a kind. 

Coleridge in his Lay - Sermon 
made an attempt in his own 
erratic way at ordering the chaos ; 
he chose to determine to whom 
his books ought to go. ‘“ Not 
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even as a Sermon,” he says, jottings, in relation to periodicals 


“ would I have addressed the 
present Discourse to a promiscuous 
audience; and for this reason I 
likewise announced it in the title- 
page, as exclusively ad clerum, i.e. 
(in the old and wide sense of the 
word) to men of clerkly acquire- 
ments, of whatever profession. I 
would that the greater part of our 
publications could be thus directed, 
each to its appropriate class of 
readers. But this cannot be! For 
among other odd burrs and keck- 
sies, the misgrowth of our 
luxuriant activity, we have now 
a Reapine Pusiic—as strange a 
phrase, methinks, as ever forced a 
splenetic smile on the staid 
countenance of Meditation; and 
yet no fiction! For our readers 
have, in good truth, multiplied 
exceedingly, and have waxed 
proud. It would require the in- 
trepid accuracy of a Colquhoun to 
venture at the precise number of 
that vast company only, whose 
heads and hearts are dieted at the 
two public ordinaries of Literature, 
the circulating libraries and the 
periodical press.” 

Coleridge himself would pro- 
bably have been astonished at the 
much-increased promiscuousness of 
our present audience. Readers, no 
doubt, in the long run get at the 
class of books they want without 
any special “direction,” provided 
they keep their eyes open; and 
the clerkly man may be found in 
unexpected places. But a great 
economy of trouble might be 
ensured by some orderly plan 
which should index literature, and 
enable articles of permanent value 
to be more readily discovered 
among the heaps of ephemeral 
productions that, by being too 
multitudinous for any person of 
ordinary leisure to hunt through 
them, tend to obscure the pearls 
scattered sparsely among them. 

What has mainly suggested these 


viewed as ephemeral literature, is 
a copy of the model catalogue of 
books, and of the regulations of 
the Glasgow Reading Club. As 
the University Magazine is on the 
club’s list of periodicals, it behoves 
us to apologise for quoting what 
they say of magazines, which con- 
sists of the crushing assertion that 
“periodicals are of value only 
during the month of their cur- 
rency.” This is indeed to be 
ephemeral with a vengeance ; but 
if fashion says this is so, why, so it 
is. Yet it is difficult to see why a 
paper not written for any parti- 
cular month should have a specific 
value at one end of a particular 
month, and be valueless at the 
other. Perhaps, however, this 
appalling dictum is destined only 
to stimulate the borrowers from 
the club to return their numbers 
with promptitude; for when the 
authorities want to sell periodicals, 
and that at the time when they have 
stated them to be valueless, they 
ask half price for them, and sug- 
gest to their members the notion 
of bound volumes of magazine 
numbers, while they gently stimu- 
late buyers by the cits ation of 
Ruskin’s sarcasm: “We talk of 
food for the mind, as of food for 
the body; now a good book con- 
tains such food inexhaustibly ; it 
is a provision for life, and for the 
best part of us ; yet how long most 
people would look at the best book 
before they would giv e the price of 
a large turbot for it.’ 

The Noctes Ambrosianee no doubt 
looked very much like magazine 
articles when they appeared in 
Blackwood, but they have managed 
to live nevertheless. But then there 
was probably no critical weekly to 
say that Kit North was too good 
for the magazine. Charles Lamb’s 
essays would have made admirable 
magazine papers, but Elia would 
surely have outweighed a turbot in 
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value even a month after publishing 
day, for Elia is not stale yet. 

It is true that many papers are 
reprinted from magazines in a form 
designed to be permanent; and this 
fact has probably aided in making 
the periodical regarded as only a 
temporary vehicle. Nevertheless, 
though they should be reprinted, it 
is difficult to understand why the 
original imprint should have its 
value extinguished by lapse of 
thirty days, unless on the ground 
of literature being like the old 
woman who had so many children 
she did not know what to do. 

It was formerly the common 
custom to give magazines quite a 
respectable lease of life by binding 
the numbers into half- yearly 
volumes. But the miscellaneous 
extension of magazine literature 
probably renders this plan less fre- 
quently resorted to, except in the 
case of public libraries. It would 
cumber our shelves, indeed, were 
some fifty volumes of periodical 
literature to be added to our books 
every half-year. 

It is delightful to turn aside 
from this monotonous prospect, and 
to assure ourselves that literature, 
even of an order as regularly 
recurrent as pauper children, is 
not always treated as ephemeral 
and despicable. We saw the other 
day a volume of an _ extinct 
periodical—the Germ, sometime 
the organ of the Preraphaelites— 
which had been advertised for sale 
in a bookseller’s catalogue at the 
price of 7s. 6d. This may seem a 
modest and reasonable sum for a 
small volume. An esthetic indi- 
vidual happened to see the an- 
nouncement at one o’clock in the 
morning, the catalogue having 
reached him by post a few hours 
before. He immediately wrote and 
despatched a letter to secure the 
prize, and, to make doubly sure, 
called upon the bookseller imme- 
diately after breakfast. After 
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obtaining the Germ—let us pro- 
nounce with a hard “ g,” as do the 
elect—he inquired of the head of 
the bookselling firm if he knew its 
value. Indeed he did, he replied ; 
but his son, who had compiled the 
catalogue, had not been so well 
informed. ‘ You will see that my 
shop will be besieged for that 
volume all day,” he coniinued. 
As he was speaking, a message 
was brought that a gentleman was 
excitedly asking for the Germ, and 
inquiring, in case it were indeed 
sold, whether the purchaser would 
part with it. And this disappointed 
man was followed by a string of 
others, all come for that little 
magazine, price 7s. 6d. Its real 
value is about five pounds ; so that 
it is possible for ephemeral litera- 
ture to live beyond its day. 

In the case of the Germ, it is 
real and rare value that causes the 
demand for its numbers, albeit out 
of date. But the products of 
intellect being so readily multi- 
plicable, and the public in very 
truth being quite as much led by 
fashion as by mind, it is as a rule 
not intellectual so much as anti- 
quarian value that brings any 
typographic work into the sort of 
demand that would warm the heart 
of the despairing scribe. 

Those who ery out upon the 
indignity put upon literature by 
the edict that magazines are value- 
less after thirty days, and by the 
prices at which the publisher will 
offer a book after Mr. Mudie, the 
publishers’ publisher, has been 
satiated, ought to turn with joy to 
the price lists of Mr. Quaritch, the 
great bookseller, who has lately 
been making purchases at the sale 
of the Didot collection in Paris. 

Surplus copies even of Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s poems may be sold at a 
cheap price ; his hero Lancelot du 
Lac is more prized by himself, 
for a couple of volumes anent him, 
printed in Paris in 1494, can only 
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be acquired for the sum of £325. 
Our modern sages struggle for a 
hearing, many of the best of them 
publishing their works at a pecu- 
niary loss, but the book of the 
“ Sept Sages de Rome” is not ob- 
tainable under £200. But is it 
the wisdom that is prized, or the 
fact that the folio containing it 
can be described as ‘“ Superbe 
exenplaire, trés-grand de marges, 
et L’ Un des deux connus”’ ? 

We propose to take this lesson 
to heart ourselves. We shail cease 
to give birth to thousands of 
valueless ephemerides, and shall 
bring out our next volume of 
philosophy i in noble style on vel- 
lum, with at least a foot of margin, 
and shall only allow two copies 
to be issued. These Mr. Quaritch 
shall sell for us at a few hundred 
pounds apiece. No one’s pre- 
judices will be disturbed by our 
thought, and to the backs of 
our volumes we shall be able to 
pointewith pride, in the cabinets of 
kings. Until those resplendent 
rarities appear, we look not for 
fame or immortality. Does not 
the tres ioyeuse, plaisante, recreatiue, 
hystoire of ourfattz, gestes, triwumphes 
et prowesses how appear on ordinary 
paper at a vulgar price, and within 
reach of that multitudinous in- 
dividual whom yet, even if we 
follow Coleridge’s special appeal 
ad clerum, we so often fail to move, 
and whom after thirty days we 
are found to have wearied out. 

Through Mr. Quaritch (who, so 
soon as he begins to exercise his 
powers for live authors, will far 
surpass Mr. Mudie) we have been 
led so sensibly into such high 
society as that of “ El ingenioso 
Hidalgo Don Quixote ‘de la 
Mancha” (valued at a hundred 
pounds, albeit i] manque un f. 
dans le corps du texte), of Palmerin 
de Inglaterra (an uncommon speci- 
men, which, however, Mr. Quaritch 
avows needs to be washed), and 
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of the “esforcado cavallero Don 
Tristan de Leonis,” &ec., &c., that 
we feel it difficult to return to 
humble folk and cheap ephemeral 
literature. 

But, coming back to common 
day, we do sympathise with the 
reader who cannot take in all the 
nagazines, and yet would miss 
nothing likely to suit his taste; 
and we hope that there will yet be 
found a way of providing a classi- 
fied index of literature. 

In spite of the Spectator’s allega- 
tion against Fraser’s Magazine “of 
sc snippetiness,” we confess to hav- 
ing cut out from Fraser and bound 
up a number of valuable vapers 
that could not be obtained else- 
where, and probably will never be 
reprinted; for, in spite o the 
popular fallacy, there is no moving 
demand for recondite thought. 
But, in extracting a paper in this 
way, one has frequently to take 
also a piece of the articles that 
precede and follow it. This pro- 
duces an unsightly effect in the 
bound volume; and it is even con- 
ceivable that one magazine should 
so conspicuously abound in valu- 
able matter that two articles on 
subjects of different kinds should 
be printed side by side, both which 
articles we might wish to rescue 
from the ephemera and bind in our 
classified collections. In such a 
case we should have to buy an extra 
copy of the periodical, which would 
come against the grain if the mystic 
period of valuelessness, as reckoned 
by the librarians, should happen to 
have begun. We offer, therefore, 
the practical suggestion that when 
the Index appears, magazines 
should be printed with a blank 
page between their articles when 
such do not terminate on the 
second page of a leaf. By this 


means @ magazine would be a col- 
lection of pamphlets stitched to- 
gether, 
readily 


any of which 
detachable. 


would be 
True, the 
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paging would come oddly in the 
volume which rescued the special 
articles from the miscellaneous 
ephemera that obscured them; but 
this difficulty may well be left to 
the mechanical genius of the day. 
We must confess to a liking “for 
those forlorn old numbers of 
magazines which the second-hand 
booksellers term “a mass of highly 
interesting matter.” We prefer to 
see Kit North’s Noctes Ambrosiane 
in the yellow old sheets, and in 


the actual type that first passed 
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under his eye—perhaps in the 
dewy morning after the ambrosial 

night—ri ather than to possess the 
same in the most decorous library 
edition. Our suggestion as to 
detachable articles would meet the 
case, and at least rescue what to 
any reader might seem true and 
valuable grain from the society of 
the chaff, which, we have shown 
good author ity for | relieving, makes 
the whole poets of any periodical 


threshing of the brain valueless in 
thirty days. 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


MacpaLen CoLuece, Oxrorp, 
July 20. 


Tue spirit of this University, such as it is, may be said to be dispersed 
to the four corners of the earth just now, with the disjecta membra which 
go to form its corporate existence. Nevertheless, although Oxford is 
scaling the Jungfrau, and performing feats on the Fiord, and otherwise 
disporting itself gaily and giddily, a select residuum remains in residence 
up toa certain fixed date, viz., St. Mary Magdalene’s day, which, your 
non-ecclesiological readers must know, is the twenty-second day of this 
bright and sunny month. Moreover, those who remain to toy ‘with the 
delights of this medieval Athens of ours find abundant recompence. The 
Bodleian is empty, and you may command the services of half-a-dozen 
assistants to fetch and carry ponderous or imponderable tomes. The 
self-asserting and quite too pleasant undergraduate, with his flannels and 
his fun, is conspicuous by his absence, and his place on the rickety 
cricket drags is occupied by the festive scout, who is bent on liquidating 
the earnings of two terms with all possible velocity. That modern 
excrescence, the academical lady, has “ gone down,” and may be found by 
diligent search treading on the heels of Pan- Anglican bi ishops, or in 
re splendent dowdiness ‘at second-rate watering-pl: uces. The common 
objects of the University, in short, are remote from the Isis, and the 
whole place looks like a banquet-hall deserted. Under these circum- 
stances, the groves of Academus are enjoyable, and if you have the 
entrée of a common room where the'judicious Fellow congregates quietly 
and appreciates otiwm without dignity, you are indeed blessed. Oxford 
in the Long—not to beat about the bush—is Oxford at its very best. 
It is very * unacademical—using the term in its modern sense—and 
supremely collegiate. Perhaps you must be a thoroughbred to enjoy it 
heartily ; yet even a Goth or an American bishop could hardly fail to be 
impress2d with its grave, silent splendour, so suggestive of ae ages 
and widely-differing phases of thought. 

Above all, the chiefest glory of Oxford in July is the Magdalen Gaudy. 
Those who are familiar with Macaulay’s dramatic description of the 
“embattled pile,’ and of his stirring story of how the Fellows resisted 
King James, and the very porter flung down his keys rather than admit 
the intruded Catholics, may not perhaps have come across Bishop Cleve- 
land Coxe’s lines in honour of the brave old college, commencing 


England and Oxford, Magdalen and May-day. 


Suffice it that they are a fine tribute of American genius to the 
most beautiful college in either university, and the one also which alone 
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has played a part in the history of England. It is on the day of its 
patron saint that this college holds high festival, with such pomp and 
ceremony as recalls the wassail of the barons. . Something analogous 
to the Gaudy of Waynflete’s superb foundation survives in the 
banquets of the City Guilds; but here we stand super antiquas vias, and 
there are no outward and visible signs of doing our hospitality by con- 
tract. Not to prate about a very pleasant gathering of Magdalenenses 
and guests, it may be pardonable to mention a few of the ancient customs 
which exist still—perhaps on the survival-of-the-fittest principle—in con- 
nection with the Gaudy. Imprimis, Ganymede is represented by the 
choristers, who adopt the réle of ministering angels, and wait upon the 
guests in their black gowns. Then, after a series of courses, a pause 
occurs, and the probationer Fellow enters armed with a Latin manuscript, 
which, after doing obeisance to authority, he proceeds to exploit 
rhetorically. This essay, as a rule, is a eulogium on illustrious Mag- 
dalen men, from Pole and Wolsey to Addison and Gibbon, and is 
Tory or Communist, High Church or No Church, according to the 
orator’s proclivities. Talking, of course, during this “ exercise,” is quite 
superseded, and the illusion of being at church is rudely dispelled by 
the applause which greets the exordium, and the immediate entrance of 
the haunch of venison. Deglutition at this point recommences, only to 
cease with a grand Latin grace sung by the full choir—the composition, 
be it added, of Dr. Benjamin Rogers, the noble church composer of 
the Merrie Monarch’s epoch, whom the college ejected from his office of 
organist because, forsooth, his pretty daughter had the hardihood to 
flirt with a Rochester-like gentleman commoner. The last act of the 
drama consists in the passing round of the grace cup, a custom pre- 
eminently of the moyen dge. The man who drinks—after the compli- 
mentary beatitude “Floreat Magdalena”—on rising is supported on 
either side by his neighbours, whilst the man opposite also rises to warn 
him, so the tradition goes, in case anybody with a homicidal mania should 
show signs of stabbing him in the back. It is difficult to get a mixed 
company to execute this manceuvre in due form, but the theory survives, 
and that suffices. 

Dr. Pusey has had the last word in the Times, and his friends are con- 
gratulating themselves on his duel with Jinx’s Baby. The corre- 
spondence between these celebrities has in effect been supremely 
wearisome. The combatants did not meet on the same plane, or in the 
same sphere, and hence neither aimed straight at his antagonist. The 
Professor of Hebrew—a man almost as historical as Wesley—ought not, 
surely, to descend to journalistic polemics. Among those who know 
him, whether, theologically speaking, friends or foes, he is reverenced in 
a degree the world outside Oxford can little comprehend ; and if he is the 
easiest doctor in the University to place in a false position—on paper— 
his sincerity cannot be suspected. 

It is stated that the gravest dissatisfaction is felt in certain influential 
quarters at the proposals of the commission to deal with college pro- 
perty. Years ago the University was so much a cipher that the Fellows 
of New College snapped their fingers at its degrees. Now the tables are 
turned, and the University will be omnipotent and omnivorous, whilst 
the colleges bid fair to sink to the level of unwieldy hotels. Obviously 
there is no such Radical as a Conservative in office, since the demolition 
of the autonomy and individuality of the colleges will be attributable 
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not to the agency of those who profess and call themselves Destructives, 
but to a packed commission mostly composed of staid Conservatives. 
Speaking dispassionately, this iconoclasm is a blunder in more respects 
than one. The colleges ought to be taxed according to their means for 
academical purposes. That, however, is quite a different affair from 
emasculation or annihilation. 


Trinity CoLtuece, Dus.in, 


July 8. 


TrRmM is now over, and my present series of letters will be brought to a 
fitting conclusion by telling you of the fate of our incendiaries. To 
begin with, there are to be no athletic sports in the College Park next 
year. Two undergraduates were to have been rusticated, and two 
graduates were to have been suspended from degrees. But an abject 
apology was tendered by them, and the Board were moved with pity. 
So when the grace for suspending the degrees was laid before the 
Senate, a member of the Board was instructed to move its withdrawal. 
A debate ensued, in which things were said that the young gentlemen 
concerned are not likely to forget in a hurry ; but the matter ended in a 
condonation of their offence. Whether the Board remits the punishment 
of the other culprits, I have not heard. I hope they will be pardoned, 
as it would be a bad precedent to punish the small fry and let off the 
big fish. 

Our Commencements on the 4th were marked by some incidents of 
interest. One was the granting a doctor’s degree in divinity to a 
Wesleyan minister. This kind of thing is, of course, a step in the right 
direction, though not a very marked advance, seeing how thin is the 
partition that divides Wesleyan Methodism from Episcopal Protestantism. 
Graces passed the Senate to confer on Mr. Lecky, the historian, the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causié, as also on Mr. Cliffe Leslie. 
Both gentlemen were absent, so the actual ceremony of conferring the 
degrees cannot take place sooner than next December. Lecky, of course, 
you know all about. Leslie is not so well known. He is a professor at 
Queen’s College, Belfast, and is one of the most eminent political 
economists of the day. 

Lord Cairns’ Intermediate Education Bill is being watched with 
interest in academical circles; not only because it may bring grist to the 
mill by enlarging the feeding ground of the University, but because it 
offers some hopes of improving their prospects to men already holding 
University and College offices. A certain Fellow—one who is perhaps 
more than any other considered our representative Fellow on your side 
of the water—is said to be ready to discount his chances of University 
promotion for one of the assistant-commissionerships of a thousand a 
year. If he succeeds, a versatile and energetic character will be lost to 
the University ; but the juniors will get a step, and after all il n’y a pas 
homme nécessaire. 

The editing committee of Hermathena has lately had a very important 
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question to decide. Mr. Ellis, the editor of Catullus, offered them 
a paper, which the committee felt themselves constrained to decline, 
as contributions could only be received from Dublin University men. A 
great effort was made by a portion of the committee to relax this 
rule, and throw the pages of Hermathena wholly open. They were, 
however, unable to obtain a unanimous decision in this sense, and 
Hermathena is to remain closed against all but Dublin men. For 
my own part, I regret the decision, but I hope it is not irrevocable. / 
somewhat similar question had also to be settled by the editor of 
Kottabos, but in this instance the case for adhering to its fundamental 
rule is quite irresistible. Consequently, although it is a compliment to 
be asked to publish Greek verses by an ex-master of a well-known 
English public school, there is nothing to regret in having to return 
them because he does not happen to be a Dublin man. 

I have been asked to correct a mis-statement in my last letter. Mr. 
Swift Johnston, the First Science Scholar this year, was not an American 
citizen, and had not to be naturalised. He was born at Chicago, N.S., 
and this fact gave rise to a doubt as to his nationality. Reference was 
made to counsel, who advised that he was eligible for the Scholarship, 
and he was duly elected accordingly. The rumour, however, got abroad 
that he had had to be naturalised, and I wrote under that belief. 

The Vacation has begun, and halls, chambers, and quadrangles are 
well-nigh deserted. 
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The Credibility of Venerable Bede 
and of his Followers. Read before 
the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool by JosePH 
Bovtt, 29th October, 1877. 

That the history of England 
during the fifth and up to the 
seventh century requires revision, 
and to be read by the light of 
modern research, may be fully 
admitted. It may also be granted 
that the Ecclesiastical History of 
Bede, which is so much an authority 
for that period, may not altogether 
possess the critical faculty — it 
would be an anachronism if it 


did—and it may not be wholly free 


from a certain bias; but the writer 
of this essay (p. 25) considers 
“Bede and those whom he followed, 
and those who followed him, amen- 
able to the charge of being slavish 
copyists, or of making imagination 
and invention supply the place of 
research, He accepted as 
equally authentic all the infor- 
mation presented to him, from 
whatever source. . . . The whole is 
crude, ill-digested, inconsistent with 
itself.” Mr. Green, however, has 
arrived at a very different estimate, 
and in his well-known “ History of 
the English People” speaks thus 
of what he calls “ the work which 
immortalises the name of Beda:” 
“In his Ecclesiastical History he 
was at once the founder of medieval 
history, the first English historian. 
First among English scholars, first 
among English theologians, first 
among English historians, it is 
in him that English literature 
strikes its roots.’ Mr. Boult 
makes it his chief objection 


that “ Bede’s History abounds in 
miracles of the ordinary monkish 
character, which he records as 
authentic,” and he instances this: 
“Germanus achieved without 
bloodshed the Hallelujah Victory, 
with other miracles.” The Alle- 
luiatic Victory, though spoken of 
indeed as a favour from Heaven, is 
really simply the account of a 
sudden panic which seized on the 
Saxons and Picts arriving at the 
entrance of the valley unconscious 
of an ambuscade, when the arrived 
Britons rushed upon them with 
the loud shout of “‘Alleluia,” driving 
them in part into the river, and 
thus completing their conster- 
nation. The received account of 
the Teutonic conquest of England 
is also impugned, and Mr. Boult 
combats at once “ Dr, Freeman’s 
delicate handling of the evidence’”’ 
and “‘ Professor Stubbs’ boldness of 
assertion and pictorial description,” 
pp. 17, 19. There are doubtless 
many reasons against the general 
assumption that the Keltic popu- 
lation of England was exterminated 
in the Teutonic immigration, 
especially when that has been 
reduced to its due proportions ; 
and the last page of this paper 
quotes in corroboration Dr. 
Mackay’s very recent “Gaelic 
Etymology of the English Lan- 
guage,” as showing the linguistic 
survival, which would contradict 
the theory of extermination. 
One element in an investigation of 
this kind has, however, been over- 
looked by Mr. Boult himself. In 
the fourth and fifth centuries 
Britain was part of Gaul. Gaul, 
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as a generic term, included Britain ; 
the same language was spoken in 
Gaul proper and in Britain. An 
occupation of four hundred years 
had given to Britain the full 
influence of Roman civilisation. 
It had all the privileges of a 
Roman province, and was a 
favoured country. The charge of 
barbarism against the Britons of 
this period is refuted by its in- 
applicability to Gaul and by the 
remains of temples, baths, and porti- 
coes in Britain, as well as by the 
working of mines and the like. 
That there should be a large 
amount of survival from this 
Roman occupation is proof then 
that the immigration of the people 
from the Angulus was not an ex- 
termination or an extirpation of 
everything Roman, nor, any more 
than Roman, was everything Keltic 
also then exterminated or extir- 
pated. The paper is altogether of 
a character that speaks much for 
the breadth of investigation and 
inquiry at the Liverpool Literary 
and Philosophical Society. 


The Higher Criticism: Some Ac- 
count of its Labours on the Primitive 
History, the Pentateuch, and the 
Book of Joshua. By Rev. Cyprian 
Rust, Rector of Westenfield. Hurst 
and Co., London. 1878. 

The writer very properly defines 
his use of terms and words. By 
the Higher Criticism he under- 
stands “the attempt to explain 
Holy Scriptures on the supposition 
that there is nothing supernatural 
in their composition or in their 
contents ;” in other words, that 
the Bible is to be treated as any 
other book. The view maintained 
is that, above all other things, the 
Bible is a book of prophecy: “ it 
begins and ends with foretelling 
future events; its history is so 
constructed as to call the reader’s 
attention to the fulfilment of the 
events foretold.” Of course this is 
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almost conclusive as a reply to the 
arguments of the Higher Criticism. 
There is no common ground on 
which to begin; it is, in fact, 
treated as an hypothesis, and met 
by a denial. But the pamphlet 
contains much in the examination 
of Ewald in particular, also of 
De Wette and Dr. Davidson, 
well worth attention, as well as 
the remarks on the canons of the 
Higher Criticism, and again on the 
Jehovistic and Elohistic theory. 


Ancient Monuments and Holy 
Writ. By W. Pakenham Walsh, 
Dean of Cashel. Herbert, Dublin. 
1878. 

A more precise title for this little 
book would have described it as 
Inscriptions from Ancient Monu- 
ments, which is its subject. The 
only monuments treated of are 
those to which inscriptions are 
attached, and the inscriptions are 
the theme; e.g., the Rosetta stone, 
the rock of Behistun, and what is 
called the Library of Assur-bani- 
pal (the Sardanapalus of the 
Greeks), discovered at Koyunjik, 
Nineveh, the Moabite stone, and 
the like. With drawings of these 
is given a popular account of the 
inscriptions, and a _ translation. 
The elaborate and costly works in 
which these descriptions are con- 
tained are very fairly epitomised 
as to their results. The records of 
Sennacherib, with the two remark- 
able cylinders now in the British 
Museum, are the subjects of 
another chapter, to which is added 
one on the inscriptions of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Of the Moabite stone 
Dr. Walsh says: “ Scarcely is there 
a line of it which does not cor- 
roborate either the history, the 
language, or the geography of the 
Bible, explaining many things 
before inexplicable, refuting objec- 
tions hitherto perplexing, and 
adding considerably to our know- 
ledge on most important subjects.” 
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We no way impugn this statement 
when we add that other views have 
been taken on some of the evi- 
dences adduced in this volume, 
and that at present opinions are in 
solution, or at least provisional ; 
nor yet when we add the suggestion 
that the Bible should be taken as 
itself a record, and to be used in 
illustration of other “ monuments,” 
in corroboration, or in confutation, 
and according to the weight of evi- 
ence. We rather regret that the 
Dean of Cashel, in this connection, 
has not spoken of the Moabite pot- 
tery—the “jars,”—and the Shapira 
“ forgeries,” —if so to be accounted. 


The Transfer of Erin; or, The 
Acquisition of Ireland by England. 
By Thomas C. Amory. Philadel- 
phia and London: Lippincott and 
Co. 

Is there any raison @étre for 
such a book as this? We really 
think there is not. The story of 
the conquest, or acquisition of 
Ireland by England—the transfer 
of Erin, if anyone chooses to call 
it so—has been told often enough 
already. There is nothing new in 
the subject; and there is nothing 
new in Mr. Amory’s treatment of 
it, not even in his style, for 
jerkiness and shaky grammar are 
no new features. The title is 
perhaps the only novelty in the 
book ; and it is an obvious misuse 
of language. It is true we do 
talk in a loose kind of way of the 
“ transfer” of the soil of a country 
froin one race to another; but in 
the first place this is an admitted 
laxity of speech ; and, moreover, 
“transfer” in this sense cannot 
be applied to the English con- 
quest of Ireland. But, to leave 
this word-splitting, the author 
of the book before us would 
have been much better em- 
ployed if he had made some 
attempt to survey the condition of 
Ireland since the beginning of 
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the present century, when the 
“transfer” he writes about was 
made formally complete by the 
Act of Union. 

There is material for a most in- 
teresting and most instructive 
narrative even in the thirty years 
that have succeeded the great 
potato famine. Writers in plenty 
have descanted on Irish grievances. 
What nobody tells about is Irish 
progress. Yet it may be reason- 
ably contended that hardly any 
nation in Europe has made such 
steps in advance as Ireland has in 
the last thirty years. It is true 
she had a very backward starting 
point; but her progress has been 
marvellous when that is con- 
sidered. 

It would be impossible within 
our limits to go into any detailed 
proof of our assertions with re- 
gard to this matter. All we can 
do is to record our own belief, and 
to protest against the continuance 
of the use of language which, 
however true a quarter of a 
century ago, is mere cant now. 
We may, however, point to a few 
circumstances that confirm our 
opinion. One is the vast extension 
of the cattle trade, which is the 
staple source of Irish wealth. 

Without wearying our readers 
with statistics, it may suffice to 
mention that nearly all the leading 
English railway companies have 
now depéts in Dublin for the special 
accommodation of this branch of 
their traffic. One very important 
company, the London and North- 
Western, has found it expedient to 
start an entirely new line of 
steamers, to build a new terminus 
at Dublin, and to place this ter- 
minus in connection with the three 
inland Irish railways, by a system 
of extension which must have in- 
volved the construction of about 
fifty miles of new railway work. 
These facts imply a vast increase 
in the traffic. 
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The rise in the wages of ordinary 
lebour is notorious, and, though 
certain relics of a past state of 
poverty and degradation may still 
be found in councry places, the 
observant traveller will not fail to 
perceive many proofs of a rise in 
the standard of living. 

Another circumstance which goes 
a long way to confirm our view is 
the great increase in the middle- 
class population of the great towns. 
Dublin is a very conspicuous in- 
stance of this. Within the last 
thirty years there have been added 
to the city two suburbs (the Pem- 
broke and Rathmines townships), 
containing a population of twenty 
thousand each, ‘The average rental 
of the houses in these suburbs is a 
little under forty pounds, and if 
families be enumerated at five souls 
to a household, and the rental be 
taken as one-tenth of the income 
of the family occupying a house, 
this represents an addition of eight 
thousand families whose average 
income is between three and four 
hundred a year. This is quite in- 
dependent of the increase in the 
population of Kingstown and the 
villages lying between that port 
and Dublin. 

Facts like these prove an immense 
advance in material wealth; and, 
though material wealth is not every- 
thing, it has always been and is 
now more than ever an indis- 
pensable antecedent to national 
well-being. But it would not suit 
writers of Mr. Amory’s school to 
dwell upon facts of progress and 
prosperity : their cue is to keep men 
looking back to injustice and 
cruelties for which no one is now 
responsible, and which their own 
pet political schemes are utterly 
powerless to redress. 


Life of John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. 


By Rev. James 
Macmillan and Co. 
Dr. Eadie, a 


Brown, D.D. 
1878. 


scholar chiefly 
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known in England through his 
biblical works, or as a member of 
the New Testament Revision Com- 
mittee, in Scotland was a success- 
ful city clergyman, professor in a 
Theological Hall, and a man with a 
delightful name for kindly humour 
and bonhommie. None ever in his 
life more discouraged men from 
attempting his biography after his 
death. His was a life singularly 
devoid of incident ; and even of its 
commonplaces he made no record. 
He kept no journal, and rarely 
wrote a letter extending to a second 
page. Such of his epistles as are 
preserved are veritable curiosities 
of penmanship—almost illegible 
and very unsightly. He often 
spoke of learning to write with his 
left hand,in the hope that he might 
appease the printers with improved 
manuscripts. There must be some 
among Dr. Eadie’s friends of the 
opinion that, after all, his life was 
not a good subject for the chroni- 
cler. A quiet existence passed 
amid books, varied only by the 
labours of a preacher or the duties 

connected with a theological chair, 
does not easily work up into a 
memoir. The biography of such a 
man as Eadie should be contained, 
not in books written about him, 
but in the books he wrote. Dr. 
Brown has the credit of making 
the most of his materials. All that 
good taste, good English, and 
gentle humour could do for the 
book, has been done. The bio- 
grapher has acquitted himself of 
his task perfectly. If he has not 
produced a standard biography the 
fault is not his. Particularly in- 
teresting is his appreciative account 
of young Eadie’s schoolboy days 
at Alva. There he was “a cause- 
way saint and a hoose deil.”’ These 
were the days when dissent was 
indeed divided against itself; and 
Eadie’s choice among its forms was 
made very simply: “ My mother 
was an Antiburgher—the old true 
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blue party of Scotland. My father 
belonged to the Relief, and his 
church was two miles off, while my 
mother’s was three. My mother 
carried bread and cheese with her 
on Sabbath, and my father carried 
none ; and therefore I cast in my 
lot with my mother, and became 
an Antiburgher.” 

The best passage in this Life is 
well worthy preservation: “He 
obtained from his parents a promise 
that he should be sent to his 
classes in Tillicoultry, and thus 
the road along which he had been 
accustomed to trudge by his 
mother’s side on Sundays, sustained 
by bread and cheese, now became 
his daily walk to and from school. 
In all weathers—fair and foul—in 
winter and in summer, he un- 
grudgingly made the journey, 
having been seized, under the 
influence of his able teacher, with 
that enthusiasm for learning which 
never left him, but which then, as 
always, he was able to conceal 
under a manner which, to a casual 
observer, betokened indifference. 
On winter mornings he had to 
start before daybreak; but he 
provided himself with a blazing 
tarred rope, which he carried in 
one hand, while his copy of 
Paradise Lost was in the other. It 
seems to me that there is hardly a 
finer picture in literary history 
than that of the quarrier’s son— 
destined to raise himself to a fore- 
most place among the scholars and 
divines of his native country— 
finding his way along the foot of 
the Ochils in the dark of the winter 
mornings, made darker by the 
shadow of the hills and of the 
overhanging trees of Alva woods, 
reading Milton’s great epic in the 
light of a blazing tarred rope. 
Nor was it a careless reading, 
serving only to shorten the long 
winter walk. The poem was so 
read that it fixed itself in the 
memory of the boy, and for many 
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years he was able to repeat it line 
by line and book by book from 
beginning to end.” 


I. A Vision of Sumeru and other 
Poems. By Shoshee Chunder Dutt 
Rai Bahadoor, Justice of the Peace, 
Calcutta. Thacker, Spink, Cal- 
cutta. 

IT. Bengaliana. 
Thacker, Calcutta. 

The native press of India is of 
increasing interest and of increas- 
ing importance. The late Verna- 
cular Press Act, it may be hoped, is 
an exceptional measure and the 
censorship it creates temporary ; 
but, called forth as it has been by 
the tone of the native newspapers, 
it at least shows, from the restraint 
imposed, the strength of the power 
that has arisen. Hardly less im- 
portant are English publications 
by natives; all the more that to 
them the stringent new Press Law 
does not apply. These two volumes 
have an interest of their own as 
the literary work of an educated 
and cultivated native; one of the 
class to whom, for good or ill, will 
be committed the office of forming 
the ideas which, finding their ex- 
pression in outward acts, will make 
the future of British India, so far 
as that depends on the natives. 
The English of both volumes, it 
may be noticed, is very different from 
the English of the native news- 
papers, and shows a complete com- 
mand of the language of England, 
and something of her tone of 
thought, coupled with Indian 
opinions and feelings. 

No. I. isa volume of poems, and, 
besides the versification of the 
legend which gives. its title, and a 
collection of ‘Indian Ballads,” 
thirty pages are occupied with 
“Lays of Ancient Greece,” while 
among the miscellaneous are trans- 
lations from Jean Paul Richter, 
Lamartine, with many more; in 
other ways the references and 
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allusions speak of a rather large, 
if not omnivorous, amount of read- 
ing. 

No. II. has for its second title 
one that not inaptly describes it as 
“a dish of rice and curry and other 
indigestible ingredients.” It con- 
tains, among other things, a tale of 
mutiny from the Hindu point of 
view ; there are many pages of this 
volume that have their teaching— 
e.g., that called “The Republic of 
Orissa, a page from the annals of 
the twentieth century,” which sup- 
poses it passed out of the dominion 
of the British Crown. We may 
just indicate the miscellaneous 
character of the volume by nam- 
ing the paper called “Jupiter’s 
Daughters.” It begins, “ We 
borrow the title of one of Mrs. 
Jenkins’ novels, not; to review it, 
but to brush up our classics,” 
which shows the writer well up in 
the amours of Olympus. 


Clergyman’s Sore Throat, or Folli- 
cular Disease of the Pharyne. By 
E. B. Shuldham, M.D., Trin. Coll., 


Dublin, M.R.C.S., M.A. Oxon. 
London: E. Gould and Son, 59, 
Moorgate-street, E.C., and 20, 
Bishop’s-road, W. 1878. 

This little book contains a modi- 
cum of medical advice, pleasantly 
wrapped in a good deal of interest- 
ing general information about the 
voice and its right management. 
The scientific cultivation of the 
voice by the study of elocution, 
and the daily exercise of it by 
reading aloud or musical practice, 
would, the author considers, con- 
stitute the best preventive of folli- 
cular disease of the throat in public 
speakers. In his opinion the reason 
why the clergy are more prone to 
suffer from this form of sore throat 
than barristers, actors, and others, 
is that “ clergymen will persist in 
giving the voice rest six days, and 
making it work hard on the 
seventh.” He recommends the 
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experiment of daily services ; and, 
to show the value of musical train- 
ing for the speaking voice, in- 
stances the fact that “the minor 
canons of our cathedrals, on whom 
devolve all the cares of an intoned 
service, are singularly exempt from 
clergyman’s sore throat.” But pro- 
bably this is due in part to the 
fact that at a cathedral there are a 
sufficient number of officiating 
clergy to prevent the duty from 
falling too heavily on any one voice. 
We could instance other clergy- 
men who, in spite of musical 
training from boyhood, and in spite 
of daily or even more frequent 
services, have fallen victims to the 
clergyman’s sore throat in an 
aggravated form. Even where 
there are not daily services, it fre- 
quently happens that daily exer- 
cise is provided for the voice in 
schools, district visiting, penny 
readings, and innumerable other 
par ochial speechifyings. The worst 
case of clerical sore throat we ever 
met with was in a little village deep 
in a hollow in Devonshire. A hill 
steep as a precipice rose behind 
the village; a forest of most luxu- 
riant vegetation lay in front, and 
more hills beyond. On either side, 
the road led gently upwards w ith 
many windings, and two tall 
hedges, doubling again and again, 
effectually shut out every breath 
of air. When, a few miles off, a 
brisk east wind was blowing almost 
a gale at sea, it barely stirred 
the treetops here. The village 
sweltered in its hollow, and the 
exhalation from the abundant 
vegetation brooded over it. On 
Sunday a cadaverous clergyman 
mounted the pulpit. We listened. 
There came a hoarse whisper, which 
rose at the end of the sentence into 
a deep sepulchral groan. That was 
the text, and the sermon was like 
unto it. The words were mostly 
undistinguishable. 

It is singular what a prejudice 
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exists against the study of elocu- 
tion as part of the training of the 
clergy. They ought, it is said, to 
be natural, and not artificial, in their 
delivery... True; but even speech 
itself is an acquired habit, and not 
a natural gift. Once acquired, the 
exercise of it becomes perfectly 
natural. Similarly with the artistic 
management of the voice: when 
once the art is mastered, it is as 
natural for the speaker to husband 
his breath wisely, to pitch his voice 
easily and pleasantly ,and to place the 
emphasis correctly, as it is now for 
him to fall into the irritating faults 
of utterance which deface most 
public discourses. The chief 
causes of follicular disease of the 
throat are enumerated as faulty 
voice production ; undue strain of 
voice; action of cold air on the 
pharynx when the body is heated 
and the vocal apparatus fatigued ; 
the action of irritating vapours on 
the throat; and constitutional 
weakness. The crouching posi- 
tion in which so many clergymen 
perform the services — stooping 
over their book instead of reading 
with the chest expanded and the 
head erect—is another fertile source 
of follicular disease of the throat. 
Dr. Shuldham enters a strong 
protest against the apathy which 
exists at the Universities with re- 
gard to all elocutionary progress : 
“The result is, that the educa- 
tion of speech begins after a man 
has left the University, at the very 
time when he most needs it, and 
feels the lack of it. The would-be 
pleader at the bar can write, but 
not deliver, a brilliant defence ; the 
future preacher at Westminster 
Abbey may have the enthusiasm of 
St. Paul, and the elocution of a 
school-boy ; the budding politician 
may be full of great ideas that 
shall move the nations, but, though 
brain and heart are ready to fulfil 
their mission, yet the voice refuses 
to utter the harmonies of inspired 
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thought ; and until elocution ranks 
as a fine art, so long will the intel- 
lectual manhood of Englandtremble 
when it first dares to be heard 
speaking aloud to the people, and 
would fain pathetically echo Ten- 
nyson’s words— 


**T would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 


The medical advice given in the 
present treatise is in accordance 
with the system “ Similia similibus 
curantur. Some may be unwilling 
to grant their favour to this 
homeopathic axiom; but even to 
these the chapter on lozenges, we 
think, cannot fail to be acceptable. 
The doctor condemns all lozenges 
of stinging cayenne and other nas- 
tinesses, and, after examining into 
the merits of various confections, 
comes to the conclusion that few 
preparations can be more harmless 
and efficacious for voice fatigue 
than the simple glycerine jujube. 
He has also had prepared under 
his own direction a lozenge specially 
adapted to the clerical sore throat. 

In the concluding chapter, cli- 
mate, respirators, stimulants, diet, 
coverings of the neck, and smoking, 
as bearing on the hygiene of the 
voice, are respectively passed in 
review. Public speakers, whether 
clergymen or laymen, can hardly 
fail to gather some useful hints 
from Dr. Shuldham’s little book. 


Milton’s “ Comus,’ with Glossary 
and Three Essays. By D.¥. Rank- 
ing, M.A., and B. M. Ranking. 
London: H. West, 381, Mare- 
street, Hackney, E. 1878. 

This little book, which is de- 
signed for the use of students, 
contains the text of Milton’s 
“Comus,” preceded by three intro- 
ductory essays, and followed by 
some explanatory notes on the 
obscure passages and the allusions 
of the poem, and a glossary of the 
obsolete or unusual words. 
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The first essay is, “Of the 
Masque Proper: its Origin and 
Progress,’ which the authors trace 
from the miracle plays and morali- 
ties of earlier days. These gradu- 
ally were relegated to the humbler 
classes, while among the more 
wealthy the masque arose in their 
place. It was at first, in all proba- 
bility, merely “a stately dance in 
habits, splendid or grotesque, 
preliminary to a banquet.” By 
degrees it assumed the dramatic 
form, and a regular plot, with dis- 
tinctive characters, became attached 
to it, and suitable stage machinery 
and appointments. It was by no 
means uncommon for Royalty to 
take part in these entertainments. 
Anne of Denmark and Henrietta 
Maria frequently acted in those 
presented at court. During the 
Commonwealth there was a cessa- 
tion of masques as well as of 
almost all other forms of amuse- 
ment. After the Restoration an 
effort was made to revive them, 
but with little success. The last 
masque of any note was Crowne’s 
“Calisto, a Pastoral,’ which was 
written for Katharine of Braganza, 
the queen of Charles II., who her- 
self took part in the performance, 
with her nieces the ladies Mary 
and Anne, both afterwards queens 
of England. 

The second essay is “Comus, 
considered as a Masque.” The 
title cannot, our authors are of 
opinion, strictly speaking, be 
applied to “Comus,” which par- 
takes more of the character of a 
pastoral drama. The third essay 
is devoted to “The History and 
Structure of the Poem.” The 
notes and parallels are tolerably 
copious, and the little book is 
printed in type which is more 
easily legible than we have some; 
times seen employed in similar 
small handbooks for students. 
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Worth Waiting For. By J. Mas- 
terman. In Three Vols. London: 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1878. 

This is a novel quite innocent of 
plot, devoid of literary style, and 
with but a very slight attempt now 
and then at character drawing. We 
are introduced to a man of great 
latent talents, who seems to have 
been intended for the hero of the 
book, but he scarcely makes any 
appearance in its pages, except in 
his early youth to make a few fool- 
ish remarks, supposed to be witty, 
and to undergo the loss of his for- 
tune: he then disappears until the 
end, when he marries the heroine, 
and rewards her patience in waiting 
for him by obtaining a bishopric 
and making her “ Mrs. Bishop.” 
The heroine’s adventures fill the 
book, and, notwithstanding that 
she is an eminently proper heroine, 
beautiful; good, and virtuous, some 
of these are amusing, as they take 
place in India, with which country 
the author is apparently intimate. 
It is impossible to read any book 
touching upon Anglo-Indian so- 
ciety without a sense of gentle 
melancholy. The picture is always 
a forlorn one, even if it be at the 
same time amusing. The fami- 
liarity of a few families, who are 
bound together only by isolation, 
and the fact of having always a 
common enemy, the Government, 
appears to breed more or less of 
contempt. The redeeming feature 
seems to be the real kindliness and 
helpfulness one to another which is 
discovered when there is misfor- 
tune. 

The adventures of a handsome 
young lady, with money, and no 
desire to marry, in the course of a 
stay in India, are evidently in- 
nately funny, and greatly relieve 
the sombre effect produced by a 
straightforward description of the 
ordinary dullness, monotony, and 
discomfort of the life. It is im- 
possible to help being amused with 
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the gallant officer who proposes to 
our heroine as soon as she sets foot 
on shore, and suggests as an effec- 
tive argument, that if she makes up 
her mind to stay with him, she will 
avoid the labour of taking herself 
and her luggage inland. The lady 
lives in a shower of offers of mar- 
riage thenceforward. 

This part of the novel is amus- 
ing, as affording a peep into the 
lives and grievances of the members 
of this far-removed society. But, 
beyond that, the book can scarcely 
be said to have any very evident 
merits. 


Seen in an Old Mirror: A Novel 
in 1 vol., by Mary Deane. Lon- 
don: Charing Cross Publishing 
Company. 1878. 

This is a clever little bit of 
portraiture ; a scarcely agreeable, 
though amusing reproduction of 
byegone fashionable life. An at- 
tempt to depict the vapid frivolity 
of a season at Bath must almost 
necessarily result in many pages of 
worthless writing; but there are 
passages here and there in the 
course of the story which show 
that Miss Deane can write if she 
will. The scene in the gambling 
room is vigorously described, in 
which, as the villain of the story is 
hiding a card beneath his hand, 
that hand is pinned to the table by 
his opponent’s knife. The moral 
hero is perhaps rather too soberly 
and openly moral; but when he 
pleases he can make a sensible 
remark, -as, for instance, when he 
says: “ Men will not regard them- 
selves as undeveloped beings ; they 
will want all at once, like children; 
they will wait for nothing. 


The Royal Edition of the Rubin- 
stein Duct Album, and The Royal 
Edition of Rubinstein’s Songs, with 
English and German words. Lon- 
don: Boosey and Co. 

In construction these songs are 
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so simple that, judging of them 
after a careless and hasty rendering, 
they might almost seem to merit 
the epithet “commonplace.” The 
melodies contain few intervals diffi- 
cult to sing at sight ; the harmonies 
are, for the most part, such as are 
in ordinary use ; and only here and 
there do we meet with a progression 
which modulates abruptly. Never- 
theless, it could scarcely be denied 
that many of the songs are unques- 
tionably original, and, moreover, 
might easily be recognised as be- 
longing to the Modern School of 
Music. This effect is apparently 
due to extreme originality in the 
form of the accompaniments. We 
may instance that of the beautiful 
duet, “The Angel,” constructed 
entirely on a motivo of three notes. 

“The Angel,” “The Tear,” “ Oh 
fair, and sweet, and holy,” and 
“ Good Night,” are general favour- 
ites. 

In this edition the duties of 
editor, translator, and publisher 
have been satisfactorily performed. 


Ocean and her Rulers. By Alfred 
Elwes. Griffithand Farran. 1878. 

Mr. Alfred Elwes’ book, * Ocean 
and her Rulers,” has deservedly 
reached a new edition. A popular 
account of navigation from the 
earliest times is to be had in it, 
and its stories of merchant enter- 
prise are as entertaining as its 
stories of sea fights. It is no more 
than a compilation, but the com- 
piler has done his work intelligently. 
Where he ventures on original dis- 
quisition he is not always so 
happy or so convincing as might be. 
In regard to the Navigation Act, 
these are his words: “ Whatever 
might have been the views of those 
who framed the Act, it must be 
estimated as the foundation of the 
commercial greatness of our coun- 
try.” There are many of another 
opinion. While dealing with the 
results of this law, Mr. Elwes might 
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have stated what was so glaring a 
fault in its system—the fact that, 
after the United States had followed 
our example in their Navigation 
Act, the outward-bound traders 
between the two countries had to 
make the voyage in ballast. 


The Crimean Campaign with the 
Connaught Rangers. By Lieut.- 


Colonel Steevens. Griffith and 
Farran. 1878. 


Lieut.-Colonel Steevens’s book 
reads like what in great part it is 
—the work of a very young man. 
Though appearing at this date, it 
is compiled from journals kept in 
the Crimean War. No very start- 
ling piece of history is to be found in 
its pages, yet it is most readable as 
the plain account of an eye-witness. 
Many stories are told in it of the 
notorious commissariat mismanage- 
ment; and interesting scraps like 
the following are pretty numerous. 
The heroic Captain Butler is 
spoken of: “It was said that at 
his funeral Omar Pasha stood at 
the head of the grave and said, 
‘There lies the defender of 
Silistria !’ At the same time he 
drew his sword, and, kissing the 
blade, swore to maintain the 
friendship of Christians, and never 


to speak ill of them—an example 
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which was followed by all his 
staff.” 

While we commend this book to 
readers, we would hint that as a 
precedent in literature it is to be 
looked upon with suspicion. Fancy 
the result, were every regiment 
engaged in a campaign to find its 
historian ! 


Chums: a Tale for Youngsters, 
by Harleigh Severne; Great and 
Small: being Scenes in the Life 
of Children, from the French of 
Madame Madeleine Laroque, by 
Harriet Poole; Animals and their 
Social Powers, by Mary Turner 
Andrewes. London: Griffith and 
Farran. 

Three capital books, adapted to 
young folks of various ages. The 
first is a long story of over three 
hundred pages, full of movement 
and fun, suited for boys of fifteen 
or sixteen. The second is also a 
long story, for young girls, full of 
bright pictures, though rather 
worn, and decidedly French. The 
third is a delightful book for 
younger people; it contains over 
thirty pretty stories about the 
“social powers” of animals, It 
should be a great help to mothers 
and nurses who find it difficult to 
keep the little people “ good.” 
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